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READY  FOR  THE  CLEANUP 


in  Japan  and  postwai  Enrope 


KS  FAST  AS  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices  can  accommodate  them,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  European  staff  of  Chicago 
Tribune  war  correspondents  are  being 
shifted  around  the  world  to  augment  the 
staff  now  covering  the  w€u:  in  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile,  as  Europe  struggles  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  reporters  who 
have  been  covering  the  front  line  ac¬ 
tion  will  enable  the  Tribune  to  step  up 
to  a  new  high  the  number  of  foreign 
correspondents  on  the  job  covering  the 
political  and  diplomatic  moves  and 
countermoves  in  postwar  Europe. 

Their  dispatches,  while  covering  the 


larger  action,  will  continue  to  dehver 
to  Chicago  and  midwest  readers  the 
highly  personalized  reporting  which 
kept  this  pcirt  of  the  country  informed 
of  the  individual  exploits  of  its  sons  and 
daughters. 

And  as  long  as  there  is  a  G.I.  left  in 
Europe,  the  Chicago  Tribune  wdl  have 
the  facihties  euid  manpower  to  keep  the 
folks  back  home  informed  in  the  same 
enterprising,  sharp-focus  style  which 
has  helped  win  eind  maintain  for  the 
Tribune,  daily  and  Sunday,  far  more 
total  circulation  them  other  Chicago 
newspapers. 
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THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

0 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGN 
NEWS  SERVICE— rvrey  day  of  the  week 

April  av^rao*  xi«t  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Ovar  965,000— Sunday,  Owar  1,300,000 


E.  R.  Nodarar  Robart  Cromia 


John  Thompaon 


Cliy  Oowran 


Aithuz  Vmytty 


William  Strand 


Haiold  Smith  Saymouz  Korman 


Stanley  Johnston 


David  Darrah 


Jamas  Sloan 


Gary  Shaahan 


Frank  Cipriani 


Frank  Sturdy 


Walter  Simmons 


Sigrid  Sohuitx 


Leadership  ~  individual  or  institutional  —  requires 
three  basic  elements  for  accomplishment:  sound 
judgement,  competent  direction,  acknowledgement 
by  the  public  of  those  qualities. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

t 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald -American  for  years  has 
maintained  its  reader  leadership  in  the  evening 
field  through  the  merits  of  sound  news  presenta¬ 
tion  and  its  advertising  principles. 

60^  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Photo  Courtesy  American  Airlines 

T  ransportation 
—  the  Baltimore  tradition 


Since  those  early  rails  linked  old  Baltimore 
with  the  new  western  frontier... since  Baltimore 
clipper  ships  brought  the  world  to  its  doors  .  .  . 
better  transportation  has  been  the  Baltimore 
tradition. 

Now,  transcontinental  airliners  and  ocean¬ 
flying  planes  give  Baltimore  closer  ties  with  all 
the  markets  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The 


air  age,  like  the  sailing  ship  and  the  railroad 
ages,  also  belongs  to  Baltimore. 

In  thinking  postwar,  are  you  setting  your 
sights  high  enough  in  this  great  metropolitan 
market?  Are  you  planning  to  sell  this  market 
with  its  world  famous  medium — the  medium  of 
preeminent  coverage?  Think  about  Baltimore 
now!  It  will  pay  off  big  tomorrow. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Average  net  for  April,  1945:  360,940  Daily;  275,260  Sunday 
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established 


A  SnuAA-lHM^e  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTED  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  &  flHlEY 


'*We  have  pledged  the  fullest  possible  cooperation, 
and  our  every  facility  —  moral,  physical  and  financial  —  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  its  Allies  in  the  prosecution 

of  the  war.**  HERCULES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Charles  Balough,  President 


V.  E.  Day  (Victory  in  Europe)  ...  A  pledge  partially  fulfilled 
...  a  pledge  to  be  continued  until  the  Pacific  war  is  won. 

After  V.  J.  Day  (Victory  in  the  Pacific)  —  the  heavy  tasks  of 
rebuilding  a  devastated  world  will  fall  to  Hercules  Engines  in 
trucks,  tractors,  bull  dozers,  power  shovels,  generator  sets  and 
other  equipment  requiring  power.  Canton  will  be  busy  a  long 
time  on  this  job,  with  wages  holding  close  to  wartime  levels. 

Diversity  of  industry  is  Canton’s  strength  .  .  .  assurance  of 
peacetime  prosperity.  340,000  people  in  the  Canton  Market  Area 
earn  well  over  101  million  dollars  annually.  They  buy  what 
they  see  in  The  Canton  Repository,  a  130  year  old  community 
institution,  read  and  respected  for  3  5  miles  around.  Of  dail^ 
and  Sunday  circulation,  75%  is  home  delivered 
in  Stark  County.  •  H 


UNITED  PRESS 
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FRANCE  •  ITALY  •  PHILIPPINES  *  SPAIN 


Lets  Hian  a  week  after  the  Allies  set  Denmark  and  Norway  free, 
United  Press  began  delivering  news  direct  to  the  newspapers  of 
both  countries— the  only  service  besides  national  agencies 
to  do  so. 

Eighteen  Danish,  four  Norwegian  newspapers  now  are  U.  P. 
clients.  With  54  more  in  Sweden,  11  more  in  Finland,  these 
bring  U.P.'s  total  in  Scandinavia— where  U.  P.  has  been  active 
for  more  than  two  decades— to  87  newspapers. 

Of  all  American  news  services,  U.  P.  was  first  to  send  news  to 
the  newspapers  of  liberated  France,  first  to  send  news  direct  to 
those  of  liberated  Italy  and  the  Philippines,  first  to  send  news 
to  the  130  newspapers  of  Spoin. 

Now  comes  U.  P.*s  swift  sweep  through  Scandinavia— new  and 
striking  evidence  that  outside  the  Americas,  as  throughout  the 
Americas,  U.  P.  stands  for  “the  world's  best  coverage  of  the 
world's  biggest  news.'' 


evf'r  before  have  people  been  so  hungry  for  news.  Never  before  have 
information,  facts,  day-by-day  guidance  been  so  important  to  everybody. 
That's  why  the  demand  for  newspapers  is  at  an  all-time  high... and  why  the  reading 
of  newspapers  is  at  a  new  peak  of  intensity.  •  Habitually,  people  turn  to 
their  newspapers  for  most  of  their  daily  information ...  for  news  of  happenings 

in  their  own  community... for  the  vital  details  of  what  goes  on  around  the 
world  and  on  the  far-flung  battlefronts...and  for  guidance  about  merchandise 
and  services  offered  by  retailers  and  manufacturers.  The  war,  with  its  host  of 

new  problems,  its  many  and  fast-changing  regulations  and  restrictions,  has 
merely  accentuated  people’s  reliance  on  newspapers  for  complete  news  and 

information.  •  It’s  only  natural,  therefore,  that  today  newspaper  advertising 
should  be  the  surest  and  most  economical  way  to  inform  people  of 

your  products  and  services,  your  wartime  activities  and  postwar  plans. 


Tki*  advertiMBeiit,  prepared  by  tbe  Bureau  o(  Advertitiuf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  ■>  publiihed  by  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  tbe  interest  of  all  newspapers 


happy  future  day  when  he  will  be  the  full  time 
breadwinner  and  his  wife  the  full  time  home¬ 
maker.  Their  fighting  pay  and  war  plant  earn¬ 
ings  are  now  going  into  the  war  bonds  and 
savings  that  will  assure  the  bright  future  they 
have  planned. 

Cleveland,  which  is  noted  for  its  home- 
loving  people,  will  be  a  most  fertile  market  for 
any  products  or  services  devoted  to  family  life. 
Keep  this  in  mind,  when  making  your  future 
plans,  so  you  will  be  ready  when  these  brave 
men  come  back  to  the  homes  of  their  dreams. 


Every  service  man  knows  and  fully  realizes 
there  are  millions  in  the  fight,  but  this  war  is 
still  a  personal  matter  to  each  and  every  one. 
Soul-searching  writers  like  Ernie  Pyle  have 
stated  that  the  war  is  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  wide  to  each  individual  man.  He  has  one 
objective  in  mind — to  live  through  it,  win  it, 
and  get  back  home  as  soon  as  he  can. 

He  knows  he  is  an  individual,  fighting  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  that  the  enemy  he  is  fighting  is 
keeping  him  away  from  home  and  the  ones  he 
loves.  He  has  strong  ideas  about  home  and  what 
it  means  to  humanity.  The  same  individual 
determination  he  is  putting  in  the  victory  figlit 
will  also  go  into  the  wholehearted  assurance 
that  his  will  be  a  permanent  and  happy  home. 

He  is  already  making  plans  toward  that 


Therell  be  jobs  aplenty  in  Cleveland.  Our  diver¬ 
sified  industries  have  a  minimum  of  reconversion 
problems.  What's  more,  peacetime  production  will 
begin  sooner  here,  because  we  make  the  tools  for 
the  reconversion  of  others,  and  the  parts  that  go 
into  the  finished  products  of  others.  You  will  be 
ready  for  this  ready  market  if  The  Press  heads  your 
list.  Then  you’ll  cash-in  on  its  Power  of  Presstige, 
which  is  Power  to  do  good;  Power  to  move  goods. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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There  are  now  1731  more  manufacturing  plants  in  New  York  Gty  than  there  wctt 
twenty-five  months  ago!. ..and  this  in  spite  of  war  conditions.  Reasons  for  locadng 
here  are:  availability  of  labor,  low  rentals,  nearness  to  most  customers  and  ta^ 
accessibility  to  the  whole  country  through  superior  transportation  facilities.  Moir 
factories  will  come  to  New  York,  after  the  war. 


o  continuing  torios  of  ob- 
sorvotions  from  tho  office 
of  the  Business  Monoger... 


A  recent  review  of  the  records  showed  that  88  out  of  America’s  100  leading 
manufacturers  have  advertised  in  The  Times  during  the  war  period. 


A  new  and  pleasant  experience  recently  came  to  a  seasoned  national  advertiser  when 

Jos.  H.  Meyer  Bros,  featured  Richelieu  Pearls  in  a  full  color-page  v  i;/L( 

in  The  Times  Magazine.  They  wrote  us:  "We  have  been  national 

advenisers  for  42  years,  but  our  advertisement  in  The  Times 

Magazine  brought  us  a  new  experience— case-loads  of  unsolicited 

letters  from  every  state  in  the  nation.  We  have  concluded  that  The 

Times  exceeds  every  other  national  publication  in  its  power  to  ijUSijSmBfU 

attract  consumers’  attention.  Obviously,  we  are  anxious  for 

additional  space." 

Over  100,000  more  people  are  buying  the  weekday  New  York  Times  today 
than  a  year  ago.  Why?  Because  they  demand  complete  news.  In  the  first  fov 
months  this  year,  The  Times  published  3,663  more  columns  of  news  thu 
any  other  newspaper. 


Small  space  in  the  weekday  Times  proves  its  value  over  and  ova 
again.  John  Constantine  of  New  York  uses  42-line  advertiscoKoa 
once  a  week  exclusively  in  The  Times  for  men’s  suits  made  to  ordo. 
He  tells  us:  "These  small  advertisements  are  bringing  me  visitoo 
from  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  even  Mexico  Gty, 
who  become  my  steady  customers." 


Two  Times  women  received  prizes  for  outstanding  work 
during  1944,  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Award  ceremony  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club.  Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick,  editorial  writer  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
received  honors  for  the  best  in  foreign  correspondence;  and 
Miss  Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor,  recipient  of  a  1939 
prize,  for  the  best  articles  of  interest  to  women. 
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'All  THE  NEWS  THArS  RT  TO  PWNT' 
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Survey  Banishes  Guessing 
In  Scheduling  Newspapers 


N.  E.  Newspapers  Ad  Bureau 
Studies  Grocery  Distribution 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 

quietly,  completely  without  tell  me  anything,  I  want  you 


Glavin,  has,  over  a  period  of  We’ve  always  used  radio,  but 
seven  years,  been  helping  to  this  year  we  switched  agencies 
eliminate  much  of  the  guess-  and,  somewhat  against  my  judg- 
work  in  the  allocation  of  grocery  ment,  our  new  agency  persuaded 
products  advertising  funds  for  me  to  use  newspapers  instead, 
the  New  England  Regional  Mar-  So,  they’d  better  produce  or 
ket.  The  great  majority  of  these  else.” 

food  manufacturers  distribute  When  he  compared  the  list 
their  merchandise  through  of  newspapers  being  used  by  this 
wholesalers,  and  until  the  An-  firm  with  the  distribution  pic- 
nual  Survey  of  Retail  Distribu-  ture  of  the  product  in  the  sur- 
tion  of  Grocery  Store  Products  vey,  Mr.  Glavin  discovered  that 
was  inaugurate  by  the  Bureau  the  former  had  obviously  been 
for  the  New  England  market,  composed  with  no  knowledge  of 
few  had  any  machinery  for  de-  the  advertiser’s  distribution, 
termining  ultimate  distribution  Consequently  the  product  was 
and  thereby  scheduling  their  being  heavily  promoted  in  corn- 
advertising  on  any  basis  but  munities  where  it  either  wasn’t 
circulation  and  linage  rates.  for  sale  at  all  or  was  stocked 

Today,  however,  a  quick  In  negligible  quantities. 

(fiance  at  the  survey’s  figures  Here  then  was  a  very  real  and 
for  their  products  will  tell  ad-  delicate  Problem 

vertisers  and  their  agencies  “  advertising,  which  had 

what  percentage  distribution  just  started,  were  permiUed  to 
they  have  in  any  one  of  the  40  continue  uninterrupted,  through 
cities  where  Bureau  member  P®  Jj®  newspaper  ined- 

newspapers  are  located.  Editor  ium,  it  would,  of  course,  fail  to 
k  PuBusHER  learned  this  week  Produce  and  as  far  as  at  least 
in  the  first  interview  given  on  one  advertiser  a  large  one 
the  study.  would  be  concerned,  newspapers 

The  study  also  shows  manu-  would  be  damned  hence- 

facturers  whether  in  Bangor,  'o^.  „ 

Me.,  for  example,  their  products  ®.  ^^®  ®^^®,^  h®nd,  were  Mr. 
are  stocked  by  chain  stores,  in-  p^^vin  to  tell  the  advertiser 
dependents  or  both,  whether  frankly  what  the  situation  was, 
any  of  each  are  temporarily  out  might  very  well  be  taking  a 
of  stock,  how  many  and  what  contract  away  from  some 

percentage  of  the  city’s  grocery  ®*  his  own  Bureaus  members, 
stores  were  surveyed,  what  the  thereby  defeating  the  basic  pur- 
annual  total  grocery  sales  are  in  P®?®  ®1  work.  It  was  a  diffi- 
the  city  and  in  what  month  the  choice,  but  he  chose  the 

stores  were  checked  latter  and  was  fortunate  in  ob- 

1,  ,  tt  taining  the  quick  understanding 

nesuiu  ol  Use  the  manufacturer  and  uiti- 


stores  were  checked  latter  and  was  fortunate  in  ob- 

1,  ,  tt  taining  the  quick  understanding 

nesuits  ol  Use  the  manufacturer  and  ulti- 

That  both  advertisers  and  mately  of  his  agency.  They 
agencies  have  made  good  use  of  promptly  improved  distribution 
the  survey  to  their  own  and  to  in  the  scheduled  cities,  the  cam- 
the  Mwspapers’  benefit  is  appar-  paign  succeeded  and  a  good 
from  the  unsolicited  letters  newspaper  advertiser  was  made, 
in  Mr.  Glavin’s  files,  from  a  five-  As  expressed  in  the  foreword 
year  trend  of  improving  distri-  to  the  1945  six-part  survey  (the 
Dution  and  increasing  use  of  seventh  to  be  produced),  the 
newspapers  by  the  manufactur-  purpose  is  to  “assist  in  setting 
ers  and  from  Mr.  Glavin’s  own  up  newspaper  advertising  appro- 
experienc®s  when  in-  priations  which  will  produce 
troducing  the  survey  to  manu-  the  most  effective  and  econom- 
tacturers  and  helping  them  to  ical  results  in  each  sales  area 
niake  full  and  productive  use  by — 


of  it. 

Take  for  example  the  manu 


“(a)  using  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  increase  consumer  sales 


'*'^®  forestalled  Mr.  in  those  areas  where  retail  dis- 
uiavin  in  his  presentation  of  the  tribution  of  a  product  already 
study  with,  “Now  before  you  is  adequate. 
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“(b)  using  newspapers  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  a  sales  program 
to  improve  distribution  in  those 
areas  where  a  product  already 
has  a  foothold” 

In  further  explanation,  the 
foreword  states:  "For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  66  of  the  67 
counties  in  New  England  were 
grouped  into  eight  areas  of 
wholesaler  influence,  in  each  of 
which  a  major  share  of  the  re¬ 
tail  grocers’  purchases  from 
wholesalers  are  made  from 
wholesalers  located  in  the  area. 
Fairfield  County,  in  Connecticut, 
which  represents  approximately 
5%  of  New  England  Grocery 
Sales  is  not  included  in  this 
study.” 

Geographical  Pattern 

Fairfield  is  eliminated  because 
it  is  so  near  to  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  ’The  eight 
areas  employed  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

Annually  the  procedure  is  for 
Mr.  Glavin  and  his  associates 
to  begin  formulating  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  in  December  making 
use  of  criticisms  and  suggestions 
requested  from  the  agencies  and 
manufacturers,  both  of  whom 
have  indicated  their  thorough 
interest  by  responding  in  large 
numbers  and  in  great  detail.  In 
January  the  questionnaires  are 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  news¬ 
papers  in  the  40  cities,  which 
range  in  population  from  10,000 
to  770,000,  and  the  papers  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  field  work¬ 
ers  and  later  send  completed 
forms  back  to  the  Bureau  for 
tabulation. 

Final  results  are  rarely  in  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  remainder  of  the  job— 
the  compiling  and  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  completed  report — 
consumes  about  a  month  so  that 
it  is  done  and  ready  for  use  in 
early  May. 

Actually,  though  only  one 
study,  the  survey  appears  in 
several  forms  for  various  uses. 
To  facilitate  handling  and  to 
eliminate  burdening  a  manufac¬ 
turer  with  information  about 
products  not  of  interest  to  him, 
the  information  is  divided  into 
six  separate  reports,  each  one 
containing  all  the  data  about  a 
set  of  allied  items.  For  ex¬ 
ample  coffee,  tea,  milk  fortifiers, 
soft  drinks,  apple  juice  and 
evaporated  milk  are  all  in  one 
report.  Others  cover  cereals 
and  similar  products,  oils  and 
fats,  baking  mixes  and  flours, 
prepared  desserts  and  various 


Gooris  Resigns 

Joseph  X.  Gooris.  western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  oi 
Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
has  resigned,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  at  the 
Bureau's  New  York  oiiice.  Mr. 
Gooris.  whose  office  was  in 
Chicago,  has  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  his  future  plans  nor 
has  the  Bureau  replaced  him. 

condiments,  and  soaps  and  clean¬ 
ers. 

Each  report  contains  a  list  of 
the  remaining  five  so  that  agen¬ 
cies  may  procure  others  if  they 
need  them  for  different  clients. 

To  every  member  newspaper 
goes  a  report  covering  all  the 
classifications  and  results  in  its 
own  market.  It  has  no  access  to 
to  the  reports  of  other  markets, 
because,  as  Mr.  Glavin  puts  it, 
the  Bureau  does  not  wish  the 
study  to  be  used  by  newspapers 
for  competitive  purposes.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  newspapers  sell 
themselves  and  their  own  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  best  manner  possible 
but  not  to  help  them  gain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  other  papers. 

However,  each  paper’s  indi¬ 
vidual  report,  which  is  employed 
by  both  paper  and  representa¬ 
tive  in  their  work  with  their 
own  advertisers,  contains  a  list 
of  the  other  39  markets  covered 
so  that  manufacturers  can  easily 
obtain  the  same  information  for 
additional  communities  in  which 
they  have  distribution  and  place 
Advertising. 

Finally  the  Bureau  prepares  a 
follow-up  manual  for  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  whose  product  is  sur¬ 
veyed.  and  its  aim  is  to  help 
him  map  his  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  most  effectively.  Pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  eight 
areas  us«i  throughout,  the  book¬ 
let  contains:  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  families  and  grocery 
store  sales  in  each  area  with  the 
percentage  of  the  New  England 
total;  the  individual  circulations 
of  41  daily  newspapers  in  40 
cities  and  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  in  each  area  and  in  each 
county;  the  cost  of  1,000  and 
5,000  lines  of  space  in  the  se¬ 
lected  list  of  41  newspapers  and 
the  approximate  family  coverage 
by  areas  and  by  counties. 

Added  Features 
There  are,  in  addition,  an  area 
list  showing  where  most  of  the 
wholesalers  serving  retailers  in 
each  section  are  located,  two 
pages  of  actual  ads  in  different 
sizes  indicating  graphically  how 
many  insertions  of  each  size  will 
total  1,000  lines,  and  a  page 
containing  charted  trends  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  re¬ 
tail  distribution  in  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Havana  Made  Headquarters 
Of  Inter-American  Society 


U.  S.  Delegation  Disappointed 
After  Cubans'  Maneuvers 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

CARACAS.  Venezuela.  May  19 — 

The  Third  Congress  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  closed  here  last  night  one 
day  behind  schedule  after  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  a  we^k-long 
struggle  between  the  Cuban  and 
the  United  States  delegations. 

Having  won  many  victories 
in  both  committee  and  plenary 
sessions  involving  procedure 
and  principles  of  good  journal¬ 
ism.  the  United  States  delegates 
disbanded  today  disappointed  to 
have  lost  the  last  and  most  im¬ 
portant  decision  to  the  Cubans 
who  were  strongly  supported  by 
the  Venezuelans — that  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  permanent  office  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Society  in 
Havana. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  at  the 
Second  Congress  in  Havana  in 
1943  when  the  U.  S.  group  de¬ 
cided  to  attend  only  as  observers 
because  of  a  lack  of  experience 
in  the  language  and  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization,  the 
U.  S.  delegation  came  down 
here  well  organized,  well  versed 
in  Spanish,  and  determined  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  help  create 
a  worthwhile  association  for  this 
hemisphere.  A  nucleus  of  five 
had  been  meeting  in  New  York 
and  Washington  frequently  since 
late  1943  to  discuss  plans  and 
formulate  a  program. 

Cubans  Determined 

They  were  met  head-on  here 
by  an  even  better  organized 
and  more  determined  group  of 
Cubans,  only  one  of  which  rep¬ 
resented  an  important  daily 
newspaper,  which  had  effected 
close  liaison  with  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  delegates  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  held. 

In  line  with  a  resolution 
adopted  in  Havana,  the  Cuban 
group  presented  here  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  by-laws  of  the 


permanent  organization  contain¬ 
ing  21  articles  including  pro¬ 
visions  for  creating  a  new  Latin- 
American  news  agency,  provid¬ 
ing  for  special  type  membership 
in  the  Society  for  governments 
and  business  organizations  that 
contribute  funds,  and  also  setting 
up  permanent  headquarters  in 
Havana. 

By-passing  established  Con¬ 
gress  procedure  of  having  all 
measures  discussed  in  committee 
before  presentation  on  the  floor, 
Uie  Cuban  delegation  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  a  special 
plenary  session  called  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  for  consideration 
of  this  measure.  The  U.  S.  group 
was  never  able  to  determine 
just  how  this  maneuver  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  Everett  Bauman  of  the 
United  Press,  who  speaks  Span¬ 
ish,  happened  to  see  a  copy  of 
the  Cuban  proposal  that  the 
U.  S.  delegation  knew  what  was 
afoot. 

At  the  opening  session  a  week 
ago,  the  U.  S,  group  successfully 
proposed  that  each  delegation 
be  entitled  to  only  one  vote. 
So,  in  spite  of  heated  argument 
by  the  Cubans  and  Venezuelans 
to  have  the  new  by-laws  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  U.  S.  delegation  was 
backed  up  by  those  from  most 
of  the  other  countries  in  having 
the  proposal  referred  to  a  special 
committee  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  delegations. 

That  committee  met  for  one 
full  day  discussing  the  by-laws 
point  by  point  and  Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times. 
head  of  the  U.  S.  group,  speak¬ 
ing  through  Julio  Garzon,  ^itor 
of  La  Prensa.  New  York,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  delegation,  was  able 
to  strike  out  most  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  parts. 

Filibuster  Tactics 


ernments”  which  automatically 
would  exclude  Tass.  Four  hours 
of  discussion  on  this  point  was 
too  much  for  most  of  the  smaller 
delegations  represented  by  one 
or  two  men,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nists  won  their  point  in  the  final 
vote. 

Another  resolution  which  took 
hours  of  time  on  the  floor  was 
one  implementing  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  new  news  service  con¬ 
tained  in  the  by-laws.  The  U.S. 
group  felt  strongly  that  this  as¬ 
sociation  should  not  get  into  any 
business  venture  of  either  a 
profit  or  non-profit  type  and 
succeeded  in  amending  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  such  an 
agency  could  be  set  up  only 
within  the  framework  of  the 
by-laws  as  finally  adopted.  In 
the  meantime  the  U.  S.  group 
had  killed  in  committee  this 
proviso  in  the  by-laws. 

A  few  other  important  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  many  relatively  un¬ 
important  ones,  were  discussed 
before  the  by-laws  proposal 
came  before  the  body.  Even 
the  question  of  where  the  next 
annual  Congress  is  to  be  held 
was  given  precedence  by  the 
chairman  over  the  question  on 
where  the  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  are  to  be  situated. 

Invitations  for  the  1946  Con¬ 
gress  were  received  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Bogota,  and  Quito. 
This  also  developed  into  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  U.  S.  group  and 
the  Cubans  and  Venezuelans, 
the  latter  having  suggested  to 
the  lone  Brazilian  delegates  that 
they  would  like  to  go  to  Rio 
next  year,  thus  creating  the  in¬ 
vitation.  The  U.  S.  group  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  presence  of  four 
prominent  Columbian  journalists 
from  Bogota  displayed  a  great 
interest  on  their  part  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  warranted  support 
for  their  invitation.  Bogota  won 


the  decision  for  next  yew  ^ 
U.  S.  support  for  that  city  jS 
nated  the  Brazilian  vote  vhkii 
swung  the  last  important  votja 
of  the  Congress  to  the  sel^ 
of  Havana  for  the  penninei. 
offices. 

Only  10  votes  out  of  19  ww 
recorded  in  this  decision.  Tin 
delaying  tactics  and  filibu^hw 
of  three  days  had  been  too  muS 
for  the  smaller  delegations  »|io 
sympathized  with  the  U.  S.  pro. 
posal  for  a  permanent  ofllce  ij 
New  York  or  Miami  staffed  br 
Latin-Americans. 

Society  PrincipUs 

Briefly,  the  permanent  late- 
American  Press  Society  is  nor 
organized  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  govermnen; 
in  America  and  the  rights  of  Iht 
people  under  this  system;  to  de 
fend  freedom  of  the  press  ind 
freedom  of  thought  without  cen¬ 
sorship  or  other  I  imitation;  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  the 
press  of  America  in  cultani 
material  and  technical  npects 
to  foment  the  exchange  cf 
thought  between  publication  of 
different  countries  by  wayofir 
tides,  editorials  and  news;  to 
organize  a  library  of  Litin- 
American  publications  for  use 
of  members;  and  to  work  lor  i 
code  of  practices  for  the  hai- 
spheric  press. 

Active  members  will  he  diil; 
newspapers  and  periodic!^  In¬ 
stitutional  members,  associitioiis 
of  newspapers  and  raaguise 
and  news  agencies  of  this  hoiis 
phere;  honorary  memhen  my 
be  elected  on  the  proposal  of 
each  national  section  that  is  to 
be  organized  under  the  hy-laws 

A  national  section  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  five  memhen  and 
contributions  for  maintenance  of 
the  permanent  office  will  be  by 
national  groups,  and  not  by  in¬ 
dividual  members,  “according  to 
the  importance  of  the  section 
and  the  number  of  its  members" 

Membership  dues,  or  their 
equivalent,  were  not  set  up  un¬ 
der  the  by-laws  and  it  is  «■ 
pected  the  Cuban  organizing 
committee  will  develop  that 
angle  within  the  next  year. 


ITU  Defense  Fund 
Levy  Proposal  Trails 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

10 

Books 

74 

Bright  Ideas 

54 

Cartoons 

13 

Circulation 

52 

Editorial 

46 

Fehlman 

56 

Letters 

75 

Obituary 

79 

Party  Line 

11 

Personals 

47 

Photography 

58 

Promotion 

54 

Radio 

9 

Shop  Talk 

84 

Short  Takes 

34 

Although  this  committee  work 
had  been  completed  by  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  it  was  not  until 
late  Thur.«>day  morning  that  it 
came  before  the  full  Congress. 
The  Congress  was  .scheduled  to 
adjourn  Wednesday  night  but 
through  typical  filibustering  tac¬ 
tics,  the  Cubans  and  Venezuelans 
provoked  discussion  of  minor 
points  on  resolutions  handed 
down  by  each  of  eight  other 
committees. 

The  most  provocative  resolu¬ 
tion  which  brought  forth  hours 
of  a»-«»ument  between  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  the  non-Communist 
elements  was  one  proposed  in 
committee  by  William  Carney 
of  the  New  York  Times  con¬ 
demning  government  news  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Communists  wanted 
to  amend  it  to  read:  “news 
agencies  of  anti-democratic  gov¬ 


Compilation  of  a  cross-section 
vote  from  55  unions,  including 
most  of  those  in  the  larger  cities, 
pointed  to  rejection  of  the 
Rochester  Proposition,  a  special 
assessment  for  a  defense  fund, 
by  the  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

The  vote  from  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  was:  For, 
10,190;  Against,  11,987.  Jack 
Gill,  secretary  of  the  ITU  at 
Indianapolis,  said  the  final  tally 
would  not  be  made  until  May 
26,  allowing  locals  10  days  to  file 
returns. 

On  the  same  basis,  the  second 
proposition  for  increasing  sal¬ 
aries  of  vice-presidents  to  assist 
in  organization  and  contract 
negotiations  also  has  been  de¬ 
feated  with  12,392  Against  and 
9.037  For. 


The  proposition  to  impose  i 
levy  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  income  of  members  to 
six  months  originated  with  ta 
Rochester  local  which  was  to 
volved  in  a  dispute  with  tw 
Gannett  newspapers  last  Fall,  w 
New  York  City,  printers 
3,093  votes  against  it  and  3,l)0| 
for  it.  Chicago’s  typographical 
union  members  were  two-to-one 
against  the  proposition  and  tlK 
mailers  voted  424  to  82  agamst 
it.  The  Washington,  D.  C.  vw 
was  1,400  to  806  and  the  opposi' 
tion  also  1^  in  Kansas  City. 

The  margin  in  favor  of  tK 
proposal  was  11  votes  m 
Angeles  and  the  margin  again*’ 
it  was  110  votes  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  Opponents  al» 
more  numerous  in  Cincinna 
and  Milwaukee. 
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Radio  Still  Lacks  Technique 
To  Measure  Sales  Results 


Seminar  Probes  Effectiveness; 
Retailers  Look  to  Television 

By  Jerry  Walker 

radio  reaches  its  25th  anniver-  an  audience  to  and  from  certain 
sary  this  year  still  lacking  a  programs,  all  according  to  the 
definite  measurement  of  its  sales  mood  of  the  listener  at  the  par 


effectiveness  which  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  advertisers,  agency  ac¬ 
count  executives  or  station  own¬ 
ers  themselves. 

The  first  Radio  and  Business 
Conference  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York  focussed  attention 
on  that  situation  more  than  any 


ticular  moment;  and  there  are 
others  which  trace  the  actual 
“tuning-in”  of  a  set  by  means 
of  a  recording  gadget  fixed  to 
the  set,  but  this  method’s  chief 
weakness  (aside  from  the  fact 
there  are  only  about  800  sets 
out  of  the  nation’s  60,000,000 


other  one  factor  in  broadcast-  equipped  with  the  recorder)  is 


inf.  with  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  experts  all  pointing  a 
finger  at  the  weakness  in  each  of 
the  numerous  measurements  for 
which  the  broadcasters  spend 
approximately  $750,000  a  year. 

Several  other  facts  and  trends 
in  radio  can  be  compiled  from 
the  two-day  seminar,  this  week, 
educators’  first  attempt  to  scruti¬ 
nize  the  role  that  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising  plays  in  the  nation’s 
business,  and  how  effectively. 
’The  summary  includes: 

1.  Much  of  the  future  selling 
of  radio  as  an  advertising  med¬ 
ium  will  depend  on  a  new 
station-coverage  analysis. 

2.  Due  to  network  operations 
and  talent  costs,  radio  has  be¬ 
come  a  “blue  chip”  enterprise. 

3.  Broadcasters  look  to  the 
results  of  the  current  Texas 
Test  in  San  Antonio  to  provide 
an  argument  for  a  big  slice  of 
the  retail  store's  promotion 
budget. 

4.  Program  builders  believe 
the  public  is  “fed  up”  with  too 
many  repetitious  news  bulletins 


keting  expert  who  uses  the  audi- 
meter,  pointed  to  a  weakness  in 
the  BMB  plan  in  that  he  has 
found  that  only  60':  of  radio 
listeners  can  name  the  station 
they  tune  in  most  frequently. 

Several  agency  men  wanted  to 
know  if  a  standard  time  rate 
card  would  be  evolved  after 
BMB’s  reports  are  accepted  as 
standard  measurement  of  station 
coverage.  Such  a  possibility  is 
indicated,  they  were  told. 

Service  Men's  Reaction 

To  a  question  of  what  effect 
the  de-commercialized  radio  pro¬ 
gram  has  had  on  the  .service  men 
and  women.  C.  G.  Mortimer,  Jr., 
vice-president  of  General  Foods 


that  no  one  can  determine  who  Corporation,  replied  that  a  very 


listening  while  the  set 
turned  on. 

By  double-checking  it  has 
been  found  that  as  many  as  30'! 
of  the  sets  may  be  turned  on, 
but  no  one  is  listening.  The 
main  question  for  researchers  to 
answer  is:  “Are  you  a  listener 
and  do  you  use  the  product  ad¬ 
vertised?” 

Household  Inventory 

To  provide  an  answer,  the 
household  inventory  technique 
has  been  tried.  'This  entails 
getting  the  housewife’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  grant  access  “to  every 
part  of  the  home,  including  the 
boudoir.”  Checkers  secretly 
mark  packages  of  food  found  in 
the  pantry,  so  that  a  subsequent 
visit  will  determine  if  any  new 
packages  of  that  food  have  been 
bought,  and  they  even  measure 
the  level  of  baking  powder  in 
a  can. 

Radio’s  over-all  measurement 
picture  has  three  phases,  it  was 
explained. 


thorough  study  is  being  made  by 
one  radio  network  to  learn  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  post-war  audi¬ 
ence  reaction  to  commercials. 
An  agency  spokesman  said  that 
veterans  he  had  interviewed 
complained  that  the  programs 
they  had  heard  at  the  front  and 
in  camp  “didn’t  sound  natural.” 
'They  missed  being  ‘‘sold  on 
something,”  he  said. 

The  “rising  cost  of  radio”  to 
the  advertiser  came  in  for  com¬ 
ment  several  times,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  L.  Menser,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  programs  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company, 
advised  advertisers  to  insist  on 
getting  what  they  pay  for  by 
demanding  a  “professional  atti¬ 
tude”  on  the  part  of  all  in  the 
program.  He  said  too  many 
shows  hit  the  air  without  re¬ 
hearsal  or  previous  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  performers. 

It’s  fallacious,  he  said,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  way  to  get  spon¬ 
taneity  is  to  be  haphazard.  He 
also  criticized  programmers  who 


put  on  inferior  summer  replace¬ 
ments.  . 

Mr.  Menser  accused  radio  oi 
‘■going  overboard’’  on  news 
scoops.  People,  he  said,  aren’t 
“feverishly  twisting  dials  all  day 
long  to  hear  someone’s  bulletin 
30  seconds  ahead  of  the  other 
fellow’s.”  Radio  must  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  it  has  to 
follow  the  newspaper  pattern, 
he  .said,  and  it  must  also  realize 
that  ‘‘you  can't  call  back  the 
spoken  word  like  you  can  an 
edition.” 

Experiment  in  Texas 

■The  San  Antonio  department 
store  experiment  with  retail 
broadcast  advertising  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Lewis  Avery,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters.  To  date,  he  said,  it  has 
been  merely  “a  shakedown 
cruise,”  since  no  results  can  be 
determined  in  the  first  13  weeks 
of  radio  advertising. 

The  store,  whose  newspaper 
copy  slogan  is  "'The  Largest 
Store  in  the  Largest  State,”  has 
11  programs  daily,  and  102  spot 
announcements  a  week.  Local 
radio  stations  work  together  in 
providing  the  time  schedules  re¬ 
quired  by  the  store  in  rounding 
out  its  program.  Mr.  Avery  said, 
and  the  store  has  a  radio  adver¬ 
tising  director  with  several  copy 
writers  and  assistants.  It  spends 
“more  than  20% ”  of  its  promo¬ 
tion  budget  on  radio,  although 
the  NAB  has  recommended  that 
stores  in  the  over-$50,000  class 
allot  15%  of  the  publicity  budget 
to  obtain  a  “high  success”  in 

A  retailer’s  program,  he  added, 
depends  on  “the  right  station, 
the  right  program,  and  the  right 
time.”  It  also  must  have  plenty 
of  promotion  behind  it,  Mr. 
Avery  emphasized. 

At  the  present  stage  of  retail 
broadcast  advertising,  Mr.  Avery 
replied  to  a  question  from  the 
audience,  the  newspaper  offers 
“the  greatest  value.”  In  San 
Antonio,  the  radio  is  helping  to 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Bureau  Retail  Department  to  Open 
In  June;  New  Members  Named 


-  •  They  are  program 

and  the  ^st-war  tendency  will  popularity,  such  as  is  indicated 
oe  to  confine  newscasting  largely  by  the  Hooper  Ratings;  audience 
to  commentators.  intensity,  determined  by  the 

0.  Department  stores  view  tele-  Co-operative  Analysis  of  Broad- 
rmon  as  their  “major  medium”  casting  or  the  Nielsen  devices; 
vntnin  the  next  10  years.  and  station  coverage,  which  the 

Charts  Show  All  Thinas  Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau,  ,  i  ^  j  _ _ _ _ j 

On  thesubiect  of  raHio’J  Inc.,  aims  to  develop  by  means  HAVING  changed  from  a  plans  to  a  ways-and-means  and  now  to 

effectiveness  ^n\he  rational ^ad-  ®  mailed  ballot  covering  a  an  operational  group,  the  Retail  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of 
vertising  field,  broadcasters  on  radio  set  owners.  Advertising.  ANPA,  this  week  appointed  four  new  members, 

the  various  coilege  panels  spoke  BMB  expects  to  complete  its  named  three  sub-committees  and  announced  that  offices  for  the 

in  the  general  terms  of  ‘‘greater  first  station  -  coverage  reports  new  Retail  Department  iVere  being  readied  to  open  sometime  next 

cost”  and  men-  $1,000,000  month  while  job  applications  are  being  screened  and  possible  per- 

tioned  Philip  Morris  ciearettes  To  date,  514  station  owners  out  j 

Bulova  watches,  and  Procter  &  of  the  nation’s  900,  have  sub-  sonnel  being  interviewed. 


watches,  and  Procter  & 

Gamble  soap  products  as  pri-  scribed  upwards  of  $750,000  to 
mary  proof  of  the  claims.  got  the  survey  started.  Hugh 

Even  under  fire  from  the  audi-  Feltis,  president  of  BMB,  ex- 
ence,  which  included  upwards  plained  that  the  reports  to  be 
of  200  representatives  of  agen-  compiled  on  a  county-map  basis 
cies,  advertisers,  and  broadcast-  throughout  the  country  would 


The  Committee  met  in  New  York  this  week  at  the  Bureau  offices 
where  the  Retail  Department  is  to  be  located,  and  named  George 
G.  Steele,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
vice-chairman,  and  Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  secretary.  Chairman  Don  Bernard,  ad- 


ers:  the  spokesmen  gave  no  con-  reveal  what  stations  are  listened  vertising  director,  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
crete  figures  of  sales  results,  most  frequently  in  their  lisher. 


The  measurement  men  displayed  areas.  It  will  be  data  for  broad- 
aiany  charts  demonstrating  the  casters,  he  said,  similar  to  that 
variety  of  testing  techniques,  provided  for  newspapers  by  the 
from  the  simple  telephone  meth-  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

^  of. asking  “what  program  are  The  facts  about  all  stations 
hniR  ®  to?”  to  the  house-  will  be  made  available  to  the 

**’'^®otory  and  consumer  advertisers  and  the  agencies,  but 
wh  f  .  “Od  of  finding  out  non-subscribing  station  owners 
aro  L  r^^I'O’^^tvertised  products  will  not  receive  copies  of  the 
In  BMB  report.  Some  of  the  small, 

n  the  broadcasting  business,  independent  stations  have  ex- 
noawivf  if^P^rted,  there  are  re-  pressed  fear  that  they  will  be 
Hiaa  bureaus  which  draw  up  crowded  out  of  the  advertising 
grams  showing  the  flow  of  budgets.  A.  C.  Nielsen,  the  mar- 

IDITOR  t,  PUILISHiR  for  May  26.  IMS 


New  members  are  Earl  H.  Maloney,  advertising  director,  Peoria 
I  Ill. )  Newspapers;  Hollis  Nordyke,  business  manager,  Ames  ( la. ) 
Tribune;  William  S.  Waddell,  advertising  manager.  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News,  and  Sidney  Bartlett,  advertising  director, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Sub-committees  and  their  memberships  are:  Finance  Committee 
— Bernard,  Steele,  Davis  and  George  Grinhan.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Mat  Service  Committee — Maloney,  Nordyke  and  Thomas 
J.  Turner,  business  manager,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view;  and  Chain  Store  Committee — W.  H.  Moore,  Detroit  News, 
Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Dayton  ( O. )  News,  Waddell,  Bartlett  and  Davis. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Public  Relations  Is  No 
Job  for  ‘Other  Fellows 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THREADING  its  way  through 

speculations  on  when  there 
will  be  merchandise  to  buy  and 
sell  and  through  multiplying 
warnings  that  America  has  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  sell  and  must  re¬ 
build  and  rejuvenate  that  activ¬ 
ity,  is  the  sleeve-plucking  ques¬ 
tion,  "But.  what  are  you  doing 
about  selling  yourself?” 

Far  too  often  the  responses  to 
that  question  run,  "Definitely 
public  relations  advertising  is 
good  and  of  course  it  should  be 
done — by  the  other  fellow."  Na¬ 
tional  organizations  such  as  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  recognize  its 
value  not  only  in  building  good 
will  but  also  in  laying  rock  foun¬ 
dations  for  increased  merchan¬ 
dise  sales.  They  have  been  lead¬ 
ers  in  urging  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  adopt  policies  of 
public  relations  advertising  and 
their  work  has  brought  results 
but  these  are  still  a  trickle  in 
comparison  with  their  waterfall 
potentialities. 

Traceable  Results 

Quite  naturally  management 
wants  to  see  mounting  profits  on 
the  books,  and  when  money  is 
paid  out  for  advertising  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  those  dollars  in 
magnified  reflection  among  the 
assets.  The  drawback,  of  course, 
to  advertising  which  sells  ideas, 
information  and  institutions  is 
that  specific  sales  results  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace. 

There  are  plenty  of  case  his¬ 
tories  available  today,  however, 
providing  proof  that  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  pays  out  in 
dividends  which  would  receive 
the  approval  of  even  the  most 
exacting  board  of  directors.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
nearly  everyone  has  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  standing  on  a 
crowded  train  or  of  reaching  the 
dining  car  after  an  extended 
wait  only  to  find  the  food  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  public,  instead  of 
criticizing,  admires  the  railroads 
for  having  done  as  well  as  they 
have  under  troublesome  circum¬ 
stances.  Why?  Because  adver¬ 
tising  ha.s  been  intelligently 
used  to  tell  persons  exactly  why 
they  must  endure  such  incon¬ 
veniences. 

As  to  results,  the  trains  to¬ 
day  are  doing  maximum  busi¬ 
ness  and  instead  of  being  placed 
under  government  direction  and 
operating  at  a  loss  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  in  the  last  wa/,  they  have 
continued  under  their  own  man¬ 
agement  and  turned  into  the 
Treasury  some  three  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  taxes. 

One  of  the  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  corporations.  General 
Motors,  is  known  for  its  work  in 
the  field  of  public  relations  and 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  job.  Its  recently  re¬ 
leased  annual  report  for  1944 


contains  a  positive  endorse¬ 
ment  as  to  the  importance  and 
effectivene.ss  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  activity  in  the  successful 
operation  of  a  business. 

"General  Motors  recognizes 
the  importance  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  itself  of  good  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  public,”  the  re¬ 
port  declares.  “Its  progress  is 
influenced  by  the  favorable 
opinion  of  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  .  .  . 

"In  the  long  run.  General  Mo¬ 
tors  is  dependent  upon  the  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  of  people  with 
respect  to  its  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  offered  in  a  competitive 
market.  But  it  is  dependent  as 
well  upon  their  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  with  respect  to  General  Mo¬ 
tors  as  an  institution  back  of  all 
the  products  it  makes  and  the 
services  it  renders.  Obviously  a 
public  acceptance  of  both  the 
product  and  the  institution  back 
of  the  product  is  essential.” 

Following  that  general  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  the  report  points  out  that 
the  "job  done”  is  what  counts  in 
building  good  public  relations 
but  that  the  job’s  full  value  is 
.scarcely  realized  if  the  public  is 
not  made  aware  of  what  it  is 
and  how  and  why  and  by  whom 
it  was  accomplished. 

Esaential  Understanding 

"In  the  final  analysis  General 
Motors’  policies,  to  succeed, 
must  have  the  understanding 
and  respect  of  all  concerned. 
Such  understanding  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  only  through  the  pres¬ 
entation  and  interpretation  of 
management  policy  and  accom¬ 
plishments,”  the  report  asserts. 

Thereupon  it  outlines  a  series 
of  questions  which  might  well 
be  self-applied  to  any  industry 
or  other  organization,  however 
large  or  small,  which  is  mapping 
a  public  relations  advertising 
program.  Lack  of  an  answer  to. 
"What  shall  we  talk  about?”  is 
a  problem  which  often  causes  a 
firm  to  turn  aside  public  rela¬ 
tions  effort. 

This,  then,  is  how  GMC 
queries  itself:  “To  tell  the  story 
of  General  Motors  and  of  indus¬ 
try  of  which  it  is  a  part  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  understood  bet¬ 
ter  by  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
is  of  vital  importance — more  so 
today  than  ever  before.  What  is 
General  Motors?  What  is  indus¬ 
try?  What  does  industry  accom¬ 
plish?  How  does  industry  ac¬ 
complish  what  it  does?  What 
benefits  derive  from  industry  in 
the  community?” 

No  one  industry  or  several  in¬ 
dustries,  regardless  of  their  im¬ 
portance  and  influence,  can  com¬ 
plete  the  task  of  informing  the 
public.  But  were  every  firm, 
both  manufacturing  and  retail, 
to  make  itself  responsible  for 
developing  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  in  its  own  home  town,  good 


industrial  and  retail  public  re¬ 
lations  would  be  a  living  fact 
nationally.  A  good  rule  to  fol¬ 
low  is:  Start  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  where  your  product  be¬ 
gan — at  home — then  carry  it 
abroad,  remembering  that  busi- 
ne.ss  is  transacted  by  human 
beings,  not  by  adding  machines. 
A  man  alone  can  operate  the 
latter,  but  it  takes  two  to  com¬ 
plete  the  former — in  other  words 
doing  business  is  public  relating. 
The  relationship  can  be  good  or 
bad.  but  it  exists  for  every  man 
and  every  organization,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  products  he  has  or 
hasn’t  for  sale. 

Factual  Selling 
PEPPERELL  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CO.  is  telling  its  dealers 
now  that  when  active  selling 
starts  again,  informative  adver¬ 
tising  will  have  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  “sell”  is  added.  Wo¬ 
men.  it  says,  have  become  fact 
and  quality  conscious,  and  for 
several  reasons  they  are  not 
going  to  revert  to  casual  shop- 
ping.  Government  agencies 
have  encouraged  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  all  physical  information 
about  merchandise;  sale  of  sub¬ 
standard  goods  have  made  them 
more  cautious  and  curious  about 
quality;  they’ve  become  more 
brand  conscious  and  will  re¬ 
quire  detailed  information  in  or¬ 
der  to  select  among  brands;  in¬ 
creased  number  of  brands  will 
put  existing  ones  on  their  met¬ 
tle  and  prevailing  higher  prices 
will  inspire  sharper  shopping. 

These  same  conditions  exist 
for  other  products  and  should  be 
remembered  when  planning  ad¬ 
vertising. 


1 1I I 
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Praiae  for  Editor 
(See  Campaigru) 


3  Reasons  for  No  Ads 

Because  of  the  three-fold  Hi* 
emnity  of  the  day — a  (hy  of 
prayer  proclaimed  by  the  Preii- 
dent.  Mother's  Day,  and  the 
start  of  the  local  campaign  for 
the  Seventh  War  Loan— iho 
Waco  ( Tex. )  Times-Herald  pub¬ 
lished  no  advertising,  neither 
display  nor  classified,  on  May  U. 
The  move  to  eliminate  cornmer 
cialism  was  received  in  every 
quarter  with  enthusiastic  pl^ 
dits  and  unstinted  approval,  said 
Advertising  Manager  J.  D. 
Williams. 


and  ^^ccounli 


By  Betty  Feezel 


Back  Thorn  IJd 
IN  compliance  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  request  for 
increased  advertising  support 
for  the  Seventh  War  Loan, 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  is  un¬ 
dertaking  a  heavy  War  Bond 
promotion  during  May  and 
June.  Two  insertions  are  sched¬ 
uled  in  28.')  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  full-page,  full- 
color  ads  will  run  in  magazines 
and  poster  and  display  materials 
have  been  prepared.  The  news¬ 
paper  ads  emphasize  that  con¬ 
tinuing  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds  is  a  means  of  saving  lives 
and  bringing  our  fighters  home 
-sooner. 

Bv  The  Billions 
INTERNATIONAL  H  A  R  V  E  S  - 
TER  CO.,  Chicago,  is  releas¬ 
ing  a  special  War  Bond  ad  to 
239  dailies  located  in  branch  and 
sub-branch  cities  for  release 
during  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
drive.  The  600-line  ad,  placed 
through  Aubrey.  Moore  and 
Wallace,  Chicago,  is  built  arourd 
the  theme,  “Bonds  by  the  bil¬ 
lions.” 

Bond  Series 

USING  60  metropolitan  dailies 
throughout  the  United  States, 


Park  &  Ti'  "^ort)  is  running  a  new 
series  of  War  Bond  ads  based 
upon  symbolic  episodes  in 
American  history.  The  adi. 
which  measure  800  lines,  aie 
scheduled  to  appear  once  i 
month  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  first  two  will  be  published 
during  the  Seventh  War  Loan, 
the  May  insertion  featuring  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  and 
the  June  one  the  sewing  of  the 
first  American  flag  by  Betv 
Ross.  The  company  has  par^ 
ipated  in  each  of  the  precedii4 
War  Loan  Drives  with  appeals 
100%  devoted  to  the  cause,  but 
the  new  series  is  its  most  **• 
tensive  effort.  The  account  u 
handled  by  the  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Konservation  Kourse 
TO  ILLUSTRATE  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  car  care  during  war¬ 
time  the  Casco  Products  C(W.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  peacetune 
manufacturer  of  the  “pop  out 
automobile  dashboard  cigarette 
lighter,  is  placing  a  full-page- 
full-color  ad  in  20  Sunday  rotv 
gravure  sections  during  Jtme. 
Featured  in  the  ad  are  i°struv 
tions  on  how  to  drive  a  ^ 
movie  and  radio  star  Danny 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Diractor  oi  Advertising.  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Timet  &  World  Newt 

SO  THIS  IS  IT!  .  .  .  V-E  Day  .  .  .  several  million  men  to  be 
discharged  .  .  .  the  majority  of  3.5  million  for  the  Pacific  to 
come  through  here  .  .  .  another  war  to  win,  yes  .  .  .  but  layoff 
of  workers  has  started  in  some  sections  .  .  .  cut  back  in  war 
orders  .  .  reconversion  is  here!  Are  you  and  your  accounts 
rewly?  (“THEY  ARE  BACK”  Mar,  10  ‘‘—AND  HOW!”  Mar.  24 
noit  recent  references. ) 

To  be  ready  for  your  accounts  you’ll  have  to  be  a  salesman 
or  have  salesmen!  You  were  warned  ( ‘‘NOT  FOR  A  MINUTE” 
Oct  7). .  . .  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  reconversion  period 
is  going  to  be  trained  salesmen,  our  own  staffs,  not  among  the 
Itut.  You've  got  a  problem  here!  What  about  the  women?  To 
jump  from  wartime  selling  with  women  and  inexperienced  help 
to  peace  time  and  reconversion  selling  with  men  who  may  come 
back ...  is  a  problem.  There  is  a  difference!  Latest  statistics  say 
here  are  only  3  million  trained  salesmen  in  all  lines  available 
today,  against  a  pre-war  normal  of  8  million  and  an  after-war 
r.ted  of  10  million.  To  sell  advertising  or  anything  else,  during 
rtcooversion  and  total  peace,  you’ve  got  to  have  facts  and  talk  the 
iinfuage  of  your  accounts.  The  copy-chasing  days  are  nearly 
over!  The  customer  is  again  going  to  be  right  .  .  .  and  to  some 
iitest  your  advertising  accounts! 

HOW  YOU  GONNA  KEEPER  ’EM  .  .  .  not  down  on  the  farm, 
but  from  going  into  services,  retailing,  manufacturing  .  .  .  things 
•hey  KNOW?  Will  that  man  who  sold  space  for  you  .  .  .  the  one 
vbo  jerked  your  soda  .  .  .  sold  hats  and  shoes  ...  be  content 
Kith  what  you  and  your  accounts  have  to  offer?  These  returning 
men,  like  the  war  they’ve  been  in,  have  been  mechanized!  Our 
aien  left  drawing  “layouts”  ,  .  .  return  laying  out  drawings, 
buneing  how  to  make  things!  Take  one  example:  Shops  for  repair 
ud  servicing  autos  before  Pearl  Harbor  were  estimated  at  69 
housand  employing  129  thousand  workers.  Today  only  about 
iS  thousand  with  80  thousand  working! 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  (R.  L.  Polk) — there  were  nearly 
28  million  passenger  cars  on  the  roads — today,  little  more  than 
24—3  thousand  being  retired  daily.  Automobile  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  training  returning  service  men  to  sell  and  service, 
with  around  2,400  already  enrolled.  These  men  who  have  had 
experience  and  training  with  cars  and  trucks  in  war  theatres 
will  know  what  to  do.  They  will  also  know  all  about  arc  welding 
and  other  allied  jobs.  There  are  750  thousand  farms  waiting  for 
repairs  to  their  equipment.  Says  Nation’s  Business — “Arc  weld¬ 
ing  shops,  it  is  suggested,  may  grow  as  familiar  as  the  village 
smithy"  of  Longfellow’s  time.”  Here  then — the  new  accounts  for 
classified,  as  well  as  local  display.  This  is  service! 

0  0  0 

...  AND  RETAILING?  .  .  .  These  men  over  there,  coming  back 
here,  have  been  taught  essentials  of  retailing  through  corre¬ 
spondence  courses.  They  have  an  idea  that  retailing  is  a  pretty 
picture!  Many  will  try,  many  will  be  disappointed!  .  .  .  but 
many  loill  be  your  new  accounts!  The  G.I.  Bill  seems  to  be 
holding  them  back.  Of  1.7  million  vets  discharged,  only  50  have 
secured  business  loans,  according  to  the  Army  Times.  But  we  do 
need  these  small  businesses! 

The  CED  says  a  million  new  ones  will  be  needed.  Today  there 
»re  only  200  thousand  employers  of  eight  or  more  persons — 
slightly  less  than  1.5  million  retail  businesses  in  operation — a 
decrease  of  300  thousand  since  1939.  The  California  State  Board 
of  Equalization  says  that  state  needs  60  to  75  thousand  new  retail 
onit*.'  Here  then  your  new  accounts! 

*  *  * 

■  • .  AND  MANUFACTURING!  .  .  .  Competition  of  these  many 
new  businesses  with  the  old  established  firms  will  be  intense. 
These  returning  men  and  women  who  will  start  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  will  know  how — they’ve  been  trained!  Many  of  them  are  in 
business  now! 

One  unit  with  the  Fifth  Army,  with  no  previous  experience, 
set  up  a  laundfy,  and  by  last  January  it  was  turning  out  2.3 

editor  I,  PUBLISHRR  for  May  M.  IMS 


Peep-hole  View  of  Essentials 

WHAM  WITH  PANTS!  .  .  .  The  WPB  in  its  order  M-388 
(“IT  DOES  MAKE  SENSE”  May  12) — for  some  reason 
excluded  separate  pants  from  the  list  of  essentials.  Young’s 
(Greenville,  Tex.) — cashed  in.  You  can,  too!  They  painted 
up  one  whole  display  window,  left  a  peep-hole  sign  reading 
“For  Men  Only!”  Pasted  beside  it  M-388  order.  In  opposite 
window  had  big  display  of  PANTS!  Looking  through  peep¬ 
hole,  people  saw  perfectly  dressed  manikin  wearing  hat, 
sport  coat,  shirt,  bow  tie,  walking  stick,  knit  union  suit, 
garters,  hose,  shoes — but  minus  pants!  Heralded  in  news¬ 
paper  ads:  “Men  To  Go  Without  Pants!’’  (Reported  in 
Men’s  Wear.) 

million  pounds  every  month.  Here  is  competition  for  your  laundry 
account ...  a  new  account  for  you.  Another  group  started  a  soap 
factory,  turning  out  16  thousand  pounds  monthly  .  .  .  another  a 
pressing  plant,  capacity  4  thousand  garments  daily.  Are  these 
fellows  going  to  wait  thirty  days  for  their  pants?  Still  another 
has  turned  out  8  thousand  G.I.  stoves,  50  thousand  stovepipes,  30 
thousand  cigarette  lighters.  Here  is  competition  for  your  manu¬ 
facturers  . .  .  and  new  accounts  for  you!  And  don’t  forget,  a  survey 
by  Nation’s  Business  found  that  the  largest  industries  preferred 
to  locate  and  stay  in  the  small  towns. 

0  0  0 

....  SO  ADDING  UP — These  men  are  back  .  .  .  more  are  com¬ 
ing  ,  .  .  they’ll  perhaps  want  new  and  better  jobs  because  they 
are  qualified  .  ,  .  you’ve  got  to  start  training  new  salesmen  who 
can  talk  facts,  and  so  have  your  many  accounts.  As  fast  as  they 
can  hurdle  present  restrictions  (mostly  red-tape) — they’ll  want 
their  own  business — and  look  for  some  legislative  relief  here. 
These  new  small  business  establishments  are  needed  .  .  .  those 
returning  know  how!  More  service,  small  retail  business  and  also 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  coming  .  ,  .  because  needed  and 
qualified  .  .  .  means  more  accounts  for  you  if  you  find  them! 

These  new,  small  accounts  may  well  slip  in  where  least  expected. 
You  will  have  to  hunt  them  out  .  .  .  they’ll  not  come  to  you! 
They’ll  not  be  splurgers  in  advertising  space,  and  shouldn’t  be! 
It  will  be  much  better  to  sell  them  a  series  of  three-inch  ads  twice 
a  week  for  a  year,  than  to  take  all  they’ve  got  in  a  double  truck 
announcement!  These  men  have  lost  some  contact  with  advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  many  may  not  have  much  of  an  opinion  of  it.  However, 
they  are  going  to  be  your  bread  and  meat  in  a  not  too  distant 
time! 

*  •  • 

.  .  ,  ANTS  OR  NOT — it’s  picnic  time  for  the  returning  vet,  for 
you  and  yours.  Don’t  overlook  this  group  for  your  grocery 
account.  Getting  hotter  and  hotter  since  last  reporting  (“HAM 
AND — ”  Jan.  20)  is  the  idea  of  the  ready  made  picnic  basket,  for 
fishing,  camping  trips  too.  This  business  for  small  and  large 
independent  food  shops  or  stores  is  turning  into  a  gold  mine.  The 
come  on:  attractively  pre-packed  boxes.  Only  thing  needed,  a 
supply  of  boxes  or  baskets  (easy  to  get) — shredded  cellophane  or 
paper  .  .  .  their  regular  stock  (most  slow  selling). 

Then  make  up  a  sample.  Advertise  “We  assemble,  pack  and 
deliver  Picnic  and  Gift  Boxes  and  Baskets.” — Ceiling  prices  of 
course!  What  in?  Few  bottles  of  beer  ( if  sold )  .  .  .  cans,  glasses, 
bottles  of  deviled  ham,  anchovies,  sweet  pickles  or  gherkins, 
stuffed  olives,  meats,  relishes,  condiments,  cakes,  crackers.  Says 
one  trade  magazine:  “.  .  .  the  net  of  the  matter  being,  retail 
grocers  and  delicatessens,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  food  shops  of 
the  country,  are  now  said  to  be  adding  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  independent  dollar  sales." 


Chiropodists  Promote 
Foot  Health  Week 

Foot  Health  Week,  designated 
as  June  8  to  16,  will  be  extens¬ 
ively  promoted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Chiropodists  with 
newspaper,  radio  and  magazine 
advertising  support  scheduled. 

■The  promotion,  the  association 
reports,  aims  to  awaken  public 
interest  to  the  importance  of 
proper  foot  care  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  bring  about  downward 
revision  of  the  current  statistics 
that  show  that  “90%  of  the  popu¬ 


lation  suffers  from  foot  trouble.” 

The  campaign  will  be  launched 
on  a  national  scale  with  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  June  4  issue  ot 
Life  magazine.  Mats  of  this  ad 
have  been  sent  to  all  local 
groups  as  well  as  the  state 
societies  of  the  Association.  Al¬ 
ready  over  half  of  the  groups 
have  announced  plans  to  place 
the  ad  in  local  papers. 

All  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  material  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  H.  M.  Kiesewetter 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  under 
the  Association’s  supervision. 


Qoai—^ood  JHocat  Ylewipaft  er  ^.yddvettiserA 

A.  O.  Buckingham  Describes 
The  Cluett,  Peabody  System 


Firm's  Vice-President  Also  Asks 
Retailers  to  Promote  Brand  Names 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.. 

manufacturer  of  Arrow  shirts 
and  other  haberdashery,  makes 
every  effort  to  turn  its  dealers 
Into  “good  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers.”  and  urges  them  to  run  con- 
aistent  campaigns  rather  than 
occasional  individual  advertise¬ 
ments,  A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  told  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
an  interview  this  week.  As  far 
as  making  use  of  newspapers  as 
a  company,  however,  it  does  not, 
having  pulled  out  when  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  fight  be¬ 
came  well  developed. 

When  his  firm  switched  from 
a  mass  collar  distribution  to  a 
more  selective  type,  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  said,  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  became  a  particular  prob¬ 
lem,  and  not  wanting  to  become 
a  part  of  it.  Cluett,  Peabody  de¬ 
cided  instead  to  strive  for  more 
local  dealer-sponsored  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Unified  Campaigns 
Its  program,  according  to  the 
vice-president,  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  and  “we  have 


rather  than  to  use  large  adtlia. 
many  brands  procuraW,, 
uenijerj  ^  certain  store.  He  doeaal  ^ 

- -  lieve  that  this  latter  effort  totd 

a  great  deal  in  one  ad  prodM(< 
_  ^  _  much  readership. 

W  Though  as  advertisers  retun 

JQSCriJDwS  merchandise  copy,  biw 

^  name  public  relations  adrertij. 

_  mg  may  be  diminished,  Ifi 

_  Buckingham  is  convinced  tint 

/  V  S  LCXXX  retailers  have  already  beco® 

I  X  stronger  supporters  of  branto 

products  and  that,  therefore  i 

ing  up  easily,  he  feels  that  their  ‘  Vere^  a?e“‘it"l.!lS  ^ 

story  is  weak,  because  “it  de-  made.  TOere  are  at  leart  ei|h; 

feats  our  job  goal,”  that  enact-  known  stoiei- 

ment  of  grade  labeling  laws 
would  tend  to  stunt  economic 

growth  and  that  the  Foundation  ^ 

and  others  are  offering  such 

labeling  enough  opposition  to  of  a  ne 

prevent  iti  realization. 

_  "The  brand  name  system^  is  .ready,  he  said,  to  grt  on  ti, 


just  another  name  for  the  free 
enterprise  system,”  he  de- 


Brand  Wagon”  post-war. 
“There  is  every  indicatioa’ 


dared,  adding  that  the  public 


hasn't  understood  that,  so  the 
Foundation  is  making  it  its  busi- 

ness  to  tell  the  story.  'han  they  were^before.” 

Brand  Education  DU'l  J  1  U*  D 

Much  of  the  program  has  been  rnilaaelpnia  necOfd 
directed  toward  schools,  and  Speaks  ior  Marqarine 

iAQ#*VaAi*c  VtovrA  KoAn  ai\/An  9  VP-  _  .  .  _ ^  . 


A.  O.  Buckingham 


teachers  have  been  given  a  va-  ,  booklet  “Soealcin. 
riety  of  educational  materials.  Margarine  ” 
all  designed.  Mr  Bncklngh.m  SI  Sitodeiphie  uSd  S 
said,  to  explain  what  the  system  ,  .,  eunnort  of  tbTMii 

stands  for  and  how  it  ser^s  the  Against  “discriminatory  leff 
public.  However,  he  added,  the  PonncvUran,-. 

h  fh  auei«oTlnd  fees  has  meantte 

te*achers  have^*^een  extremely  grocery  store  in  to  it 

teachers  have  been  extremely 

receptive  to  it.  Connecticut  butter  substitute 

.schools  and  some  New  Jersey  .  . 

ones  have  been,  used  for  testing  stories  fea^tures  ind^^^ 
purposes  and  now  data  is  going 
to  grade  and  high  schools  in  43 

or  Xi  ctatec  swers  an  ad  placed  in  the  Penn- 

®  ■  ,  ,  sylvania  Newspaper  PubMtn 

Newspapers,  too,  have  been  Association  Bulletin  by  flu 

Its  oroKram  accordina  to  the  serviced  with  editorial  material  Pennsylvania  Grocers  Avota- 

— “‘^‘^o™mg  to  me  ,  ^  .  .  and  about  157  of  them  are  now  fion  which  Questioned  Hij 

A.  O.  Buckingham  using  a  brand  name  comic  strip  Advertise  MARGARIBI  te 

tionally  successful  and  “we  have  «/hieh  hiohiiobts  the  livec  of  "Overuse  ivmnuAiuM  b 

Th‘"n  H  men  as  Westinghousi  Taw^of  tldi' CoiJmonwialK^ 

fP  procedure  is  for  When  handled  properly— not  whose  names  have  been  given  to  tuallv  nrohibits  retailers  hw 

o"  ■  brands.  Even  more  papers  make  Jelling  ft  bitter  sSattiinS 

S^ier.‘T"«  page  ads  a  year  but  on  the  basis  ^se  of  small  editorial  features  Ser  shortage.” 

ttwoiv*  consistent,  frequent  promo-  various  phases  of  the  sub-  The  Record  maintains  that  tilt 

tlvely  with  Cluett,  Peabody's  tion— this  program.  Mr.  Buck-  igct  „  A « onH  ^nnfaSta* 

Sr  brought  “Ter-  Mr.  Buckingham  believes,  fhoild  idvert"!  'To  a^SSta 

Its  other  rific  results”  in  increased  sa  es.  judging  by  this  newspaper  use  iSe  to  the  Doint  of  dJS 

promotional  and  merchandising  The  retailers  have  no  obligation  gf  such  material,  that  “newspa-  ffS  of  legfslition  SS 

**  •  to  use  the  campaigns,  but  where  pgj.s  are  getting  more  realistic”  vents  its  (margarine's)  distribo- 

Dealers  are  told  how  to  buy  they  have  done  so,  j  recognize  the  impor-  +:™  and  sale  ”  to  add  to  tk 

their  merchandise  to  produce  ness  has  gone  way  ah^ead  and  tance  of  brand  names  and  ad ver-  momentum  alreadv  gathered  bf 

nmximum  sales,  they  are  pro-  thus  Cluett.  Peaboidy  has  found  tising  to  the  economy  which  fh-  naner's  own  campaign 

Tided  with  all  necessary  adver-  that  if  it  sells  a  dealer  on  the  supports  them.  tg  inf^fe  their  full  shared  tbt 

Sil5  r2:SS„r?  ."t  i‘*l*  °r,M‘,rr"  He  aunbules  «.»  growing  !?emlllo“sali  poSiJIl. 

eampalgn.  •Tegnlar  spairaTS-  '  L  had ‘no  atrong  erltlclsma  ™",^ri„'’L||?,rnrcopy  aecond  largest  State  in  Amnia 

alar  intervals  in  newspapers.”  to  offer  newspapers,  but  the  Pf ®  ^  , 

TOe  service  is  given  to  them  but  Cluett.  Peabody  executive  did  unt/l^recently^bisiness  Vsaid'  Joumal  Market  Study 

they  pay  the  full  bill  for  the  express  the  opinion  that  they  „  .  ,  . 

apace  and  select  the  newspapers  have  been  wise  to  raise  their  „„„„  faaas  hne  not  itcoif  ronna  RsViewed  111  CniCQ9® 

they  feel  best  serve  their  pur-  subscription  prices.  Exceeding-  the  nroblem  ^Both  *^na-  Chicago.  May  21— Hie  M* 

Posps.  ly  low  prices,  he  said,  tend  to  3  problem.  Both  na  u}aukee  Journal  presented  ib 

Despite  the  fact  that  65%  of  create  a  casual  attitude  on  the  jjfh®  tn  1945  Consumer  Analysis  to  ^ 

the  firm's  production  today  is  part  of  the  reader  toward  the  Jgnrecfa^ion  of  brends 'and  that  ^ban  200  Chicago  adverturt 

for  the  war  and  that  consequent-  value  of  the  product.  education  orovMed  ’  bv°  the  agency  executives  recently, 

ly  merchandise  sent  to  dealers  Outside  of  his  own  business,  R  The  presentation,  which  W 


U...10  ,giuuui.giuii  luuci^  15  pail  iiic  icauci  luwaivi  me  annreeiatinn  nf  hrandu  and  that  e-ii.eafev.  - - 

for  the  war  and  that  consequent-  value  of  the  product.  education  orovMed  ’  bv°  the  agency  executives  recently, 

ly  merchandise  sent  to  dealers  Outside  of  his  own  business.  ®b“®at  n,  p  °  ^ed  by  e  presentation,  whi^  W 

must  be  allocated  on  a  stringent  one  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  chief  ®  axing  e  ec  .  previously  been  shown  to  Nj* 

basis,  thus  building  up  a  large  interests  is  the  Brand  Names  Re-  “Were  interest^  in  gating  York  and  Detroit  agency  PWF 
unsatisfied  demand,  Mr.  Buck-  search  Foundation,  now  in  its  local  people  to  give  it  a  boost  highlighted  the  wartime  nun# 
Ingham  declared  that  the  deal-  second  year  of  operation,  of  'o  advertising,  he  continued,  data  gathered  by  the 
ers  will  do  much  more  advertis-  which  he  is  vice-chairman.  He  "because  the  retail  operation  is  based  on  more  than  7,000  ir 
ing  after  the  war.  They  are  is  enthusiastic  about  its  prog-  much  nearer  to  the  people.  The  plies  to  questionnaires, 
eager  to  get  back  into  selling,  ress,  which  he  says  is  “amazing"  results  are  much  greater  for  the  senting  a  39%  return  (»' 

For  the  past  year  or  more,  vir-  in  so  short  a  time,  and  he  be-  same  amount  of  money  in  local  Apr.  28,  p.  83). 

tually  all  copy  has  been  on  con-  lieves  there  is  no  longer  much  of  advertising  than  in  national.  Robert  Drew,  advertisinj 

•ervation  themes,  but  regardless  a  threat  from  mandatory  grade  From  an  advertising  result  ager,  and  Arthur  Hall,  a*™** 


much  nearer  to  the  people.  The  p^es  to  questionnaires,  rejr 
results  are  much  greater  for  the  senting  a  39%  return  (E® 
same  amount  of  money  in  local  Apr.  28,  p.  83). 
advertising  than  in  national.”  Robert  Drew,  advertising 

From  an  advertising  result  ager,  and  Arthur  Hall, 


of  this  thrift-training  persons  labeling,  which  the  Foundation  viewpoint,  this  business  execu-  advertising  manager,  ’ 

have  been  given,  he  believes  has  consistently  fought.  tive  believes  it  best  to  use  a  the  gathering.  Court  O®** 

customers  will  be  so  overjoyed  Though  he  doesn’t  see  the  single,  spiecific  brand  to  point  promotion  manager, 

to  obtain  merchandise  that  grade  labeling  proponents  giv-  up  the  story  of  brand  names  charge  of  staging  the  e*ni» 
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from  all  cartoon  angles.  IT'S  THE  MIGHTY  SEVENTH  WAR  LOAN 


DeutschContemptCase 
Fades  in  Congress 


PH'S  Albert  Deutsch  joined  the 
ranks  last  Friday  of  Paul  Mal¬ 
ian.  the  late  Louis  Seibold,  and 
other  reporters 
who  have 
braved  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  Con¬ 


dom  of  the  press 
had  been  con"  Deutach 
signed  —  per¬ 
manently,  Capital  observers  be¬ 
lieved— to  Rep.  John  Rankin’s 
pocket. 

Deutsch  had  been  cited  by  a 
13  to  5  vote  of  the  House  'Vet¬ 
erans'  Committee  May  18.  when 
he  refused  to  name  five  doctors 
and  members  of  the  'Veterans’ 
Administration  who  had  given 
him  information  for  articles  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration.  ’Three  writers  were 
under  subpoena  at  the  hearing: 
Albert  Maisel.  of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine.  Thomas  Nlal,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  Deutsch. 

Although  Rankin,  who  heads 
the  Veterans’  committee  and 
who  instigated  the  charge,  had 
stated  he  would  bring  the  cita¬ 
tion  ^for*  the  Mouse  for  ap- 
l^val  Tuesday,  opposition  to 
the  committee’s  action  mounted 
over  the  weekend  among  House 
jwers  and  the  press,  and  Tues- 
•tny  passed  with  only  the  state- 
by  Rep.  Edith  Nourse 
J~8ers.  of  Massachusetts,  that 
^®,®*t®tion  was  “dead  as  a  door¬ 
nail.” 

.‘But  I  think  it  should  be  re- 
*md^,"  added  Mrs.  Rogers, 
n^ublican  committee  member 
WTO  had  led  opposition  to  the 
•tation.  ‘T  will  not  stop  until 


I  get  a  vote.  It  isn’t  fair  to  the 
press  men  here  on  the  Hill.” 
She  had  declared  earlier  that  in 
another  vote  the  committee 
would  retract  its  action. 

Keeping  Deutsch  still  under 
subpoena,  the  committee  pro¬ 
ceeded  Tuesday  to  the  question¬ 
ing  of  Maisel.  and  Rankin  told 
the  committee’s  executive  session 
there  would  be  no  action  “for 
several  days”  and  he  would  not 
present  the  subject  to  the  House 
until  the  committee  had  consid¬ 
ered  it. 

The  issue  of  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  man  to  protect  con¬ 
fidential  sources  of  information 
as  against  the  right  of  Congress 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  ob¬ 
tain  information,  if  necessary, 
by  contempt  proceedings,  was 
developed  in  an  early  exchange 
between  Rankin  and  Deutsch. 
Deutsch  had  offered  the  names 
of  “about  100”  sources  he  had 
talked  to,  but  refused  “about 
five,”  stating: 

“I  will  be  glad  to  give  all  the 
information  I  have,  but  I  am 
bound  by  journalistic  ethics  not 
to  disclose  my  sources  when  in¬ 
formation  is  given  to  me  in  con¬ 
fidence.” 

Rankin  again  threatened  cita¬ 
tion  for  contempt  declaring  that 
Deutsch’s  oath  as  a  witness  was 
superior  to  journalistic  ethics. 

“I  stand  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,"  stated  Deutsch. 

“There  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press  that  permits  a  man  to  go 
in  and  gather  information  that 
is  destructive  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  spread  it  before  the 
public,”  Rankin  retorted. 

The  issue  of  press  freedom 
ranked  foremost  in  the  com¬ 
ments  PM  printed  Sunday  and 
since  from  about  a  score  each  of 
political  leaders,  Washington 
correspondents  and  editors  and 
publishers. 

Typical  in  the  chorus  of  reac¬ 


tions  which  helped  to  swell 
PM’s  coverage  of  the  story  to 
18V^  pages  in  the  Friday  through 
’Thursday  week,  was  the  com¬ 
ment  by  Republican  House  Lead¬ 
er  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  who  said: 

“As  a  newspaper  publisher.  I 
know  a  good  reporter  never  dis¬ 
closes  the  sources  of  his  stories 
if  he  is  requested  to  keep  them 
confidential.”  Martin’s  state¬ 
ment  was  regarded  as  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  Republican  oppo¬ 
sition  would  stand  together 
against  any  attempt  by  Rankin 
to  force  House  approval  of  the 
contempt  citation. 

More  emphatic  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Rep.  M.  J.  Monroney, 
former  political  writer  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Oklahoma  City 
News,  who  emphasized  that  the 
committee’s  action  “strikes  at 
one  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  a  free  press.  If  any 
governmental  body  can  muzzle 
the  press  by  forcing  a  reporter  to 
disclose  news  sources  that  are 
confidential,  then  all  newspapers 
will  eventually  face  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  deterioration  to  a  mere 
bulletin  board  existence.” 

Rep.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  thought  Congress  should 
go  on  record  as  approving  news- 
per  men’s  regard  for  a  confi¬ 
dence:  “It  generally  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  a  news¬ 
paper  man  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  violate  a  confidence 
placed  in  him.  But  now  that  the 
question  has  been  raised.  It 
should  be  settled  by  legislation 
if  necessary.’’ 

Ten  states  were  on  record,  as 
of  March,  1943,  with  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  journalists’  confidences: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  ’These  laws,  how¬ 
ever,  were  enacted  after  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  proceedings 
against  newspaper  men  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  jail  sentences  and  fines 
against  them  because  they  pro¬ 
tected  their  news  sources. 

Rep.  Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  of 
New  York,  stated:  “I’d  rather 


'Same  Language' 

Washington,  May  23 — ^Roy 
W.  Howard,  president  ol 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
conferred  today  with  President 
Trumon  and  when  he  left  the 
executive  offices  he  had  only 
one  comment — but  a  signifi¬ 
cant  one:  “We  come  from 
different  sides  of  the  river,  but 
we  speak  the  same  language.** 


hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
.  .  .  but  in  general  I  would  say 
a  reporter  would  not  be  justified 
in  refusing  to  disclose  the  source 
of  his  information  if  his  coun¬ 
try’s  interest  was  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  interest  was 
served  by  what  he  wrote,  I  think 
he  would  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  disclose  the  identity  of  his 
informant.” 

The  chorus  of  protest  swelled 
in  PM’s  columns  imtil  an  editorial 
remarked:  “It’s  always  a  tough 
question  on  a  newspaper  to 
know  how  long  to  keep  the  heat 
on  a  fight.  .  .  .  After  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  tell  the 
facts  for  two  days,  we  decided 
today  that  we  would  arbitrarily 
limit  the  space  to  one  page  .  .  . 
we  don’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
boring  our  own  readers  by  a 
reiteration  .  .  .  ( nor  >  narrow  it 
to  a  PM  issue.” 


Libel  Suits  Quashed 

Washington,  May  24 — Dis¬ 
trict  Court  dismissed  today  two 
$500,000  libel  suits  brought  by 
Dorothy  S.  Thackrey,  owner 
and  publisher,  and  her  husband. 
Ted,  editor,  of  the  New  York 
Post,  against  Eleanor  Patterson, 
publisher,  and  Austine  Caasini, 
columnist,  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  ’The  suits  were 
based  on  a  column  written  by 
Mrs.  Cassini  for  the  Timee- 
Herald  in  which  the  marital  and 
domestic  lives  of  the  ’Thackrjcya 
were  discussed. 
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Correspondent  Hits  Political  rsaSH 

a  •  #  W  1  punished  for  doing  your  ii 

Censorship  of  U.  S.  General 

Writers  in  Middle  East  Theater  S”  hrs."' h”™ 

Told  to  Give  Views,  Not  News 

_  --  T>.  1  Yi^oslavia.  your  army’s  "territory,” 

•'  By  Victor  M.  Bienstock  He  personally,  he  said,  was  just  happened  to  quite  a  nu«|» 

„  _  keeping  the  War  Department  chaef 

Overseas  News  Agency  fully  informed  of  developments.  a  j  ^  ai  * 

If  the  War  Department  wanted 

(Editor’s  Note:  One  of  the  gence  services  and  a  dozen  other  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  to  know  ^  policy  in  thsu. 

most  complete  accounts  of  the  agencies.  Its  purpose  was  to  per-  what  was  happening  in  Yugo-  •  <»• 

correspondents'  battle  with  the  mit  only  a  certain  picture  of  a  slavia  or  Greece,  the  Depart-  Jhat  u 

"barons  of  the  blue  pencil”  is  specific  situation  to  go  forth  to  ment  could  give  the  people  the  coniainj 

contained  in  the  following  article  the  world.  In  fact,  everybody  information  he  had  sent  on.  auinorizea,  inaccurate  or  fila 


Writers  in  Middle  East  Theater 
Told  to  Give  Views,  Not  News 

By  Victor  M.  Bienstock 

Overseas  News  Agency 


authorized,  inaccurate  or  fik 
reports,  misleading  statemeoSi 
rumors,  or  reports  likely  is  k- 
jure  the  morale  of  Allied  foiw 


which  Editor  &  Publisher  has  could  tell  us  what  we  could  Up  to  War  Department  re® 

obtained  special  permission  to  write  except  the  people  paying  aii?2  ^ 

reprint  It  is  copyrighted  by  our  salaries.  ^.He  would  not,  said  General  jure  the  morale  of  Allied  few 

Overseas  News  Agency.)  The  censorship  policy  varied  sas^^City'^^r  °any  ^congressmen  ’ 

I  HATE  CENSORS.  After  my  as  British  policy  shifted.  If  Tito  n^e^dling  in  that^  theater  r^no  hand^m^niao 

long  private  war  with  the  had  displeased  the  Foreign  Office  A?d  tLn  hfsaid  in  Effect  that  "ias  Se  AmeS”“Si 

censors  I  want  to  express  my  o".?,  ^eek  we  would  be  p^^^  he  was  not  telling  us  what  to  spondents  eniw 

munist  ”  If  the  Marshal  was  could  SO  news.  Half  of  Continentil  E? 

BSing  ball  tJl  klifes  ffilt  J“t^les  ^May^e  one  o^f ^  tLrS  '‘"P® 

week  that  term  was  barred  We  ^  correspondents— the  Russiim- 

weex.  inai  lerm  was  ouffto.  w  e  vvould  pass.  Maybe  none.  Maybe  thorities  aren’t  lettina  thmi  i.- 
couldn  t  even  quote  Marshal  mnrA  than  nne  But  he  would  he  looruies  aren  I  leiiing  mem  to- 
Tito’s  oommuniau^s  broadcast  to  'Pore  man  one.  out  ne  wouia  oe  temporarily,  we  hope. 

I  no  s  communiques,  oroaacasi  lo  supreme  judge  of  what  was  c-.  ^  .. 

the  world  as  they  were,  if  they  ^ut  from  thit  theater.  Situation  in  Portugal 

referred  to  civil  war  in  Yugo-  General  Giles’ first  job  as  “su-  Neutral  Eire  and  Franco 8|ib 

slavia.  ...  A,  1  *  -  j  preme  judge"  was  to  kill  the  dis-  have  just  “modified”  their  «• 

“  was  in  the  Greek  tragedy  patches  and  service  messages  sorship — but  not  enou^setta 
that  this  form  of  censorship  was  hack  home  by  Cairo  corre-  any  correspondent  can  tell  Ik 

shown  at  its  worst.  Most  of  the  ^pondents  reporting  this  institu-  real  story  out  of  Du^  t 

correspondents  in  Gairo  were  jj£  political  censorship  by  Madrid.  Generalissimo  Chimi 

ments  mean  to  disturbed  by  British  policy  in  Army.  Kai-shek’s  censors  still  biltle 

their  future  Bienstock  Greece  We  feared  it  as  making  That’s  the  type  of  mentality  up  real  news  from  China.  Ik 
well  -  being  and  inevitable  civil  war  in  that  un-  war  correspondent  is  up  British  keep  India  hermdhigjr 

to  the  world  at  large.  h^appy  country  as  soon  as  the  against.  Some  of  the  trouble  is  sealed.  And  the  Middle  fed 

As  a  battered  and  bruised  vet-  Germans  were  driven  out.  We  ^is  ambiguous  status,  under  British  control,  ii  a  cr 

eran  of  fights  with  the  censor-  didn  t  think  the  American  public  war  correspondents  are  civilians  respondent’s  nightmare, 
ship  in  three  Allied  war  theaters  would  p^sively  agree  m  the  attached  to  the  Army,  entitled  I  wonder  what’s  happcaliijD 
and  one  pro-Nazi  neutral  coun-  policy  being  followed  in  Greece  treatment  given  officers  Portugal  today.  Not  so  lon|||D 

try  since  this  war  began  nearly  if  it  were  told  of  it.  But  we  have  “assimilated”  rank,  when  I  was  there,  the  cemsiiv 

six  years  ago,  I  know  what  werent  allow^  to  ^11.  event  of  cap-  was  a  fantasy.  I  paid  a  ciA« 

they’re  up  against.  A  high  British  official  could  Col.  Barretto,  the  chief  OMV 

’They  may  not  be  covering  tell  us,  for  instance,  ffiat  the  General  Giles  told  us  we  were  to  learn  the  rules, 

actual  military  developments  to-  “AM  the  National  Liberation  p^j.^  Army.  One  of  his  “You  mustn’t  critidl»  fe 

day.  The  developments  they  are  Front,  represen^,  at  that  mo-  unfeeling  public  relations  officers  Spanish,  the  Germans  oe  fet 
trying  to  report,  though,  are  ment.  a  majority  of  the  Greek  jjjg  status  of  Italians,”  he  told  me.  "Tltorad 

equally  important.  Whether  it’s  ^  “camp  followers.”  In  any  case,  always  making  protests.” _ 

the  powder-laden  trouble  over  We  couldnt^wen  call  the  EAM  works  out.  correspondents  “How  about  the  EngfelPrl 

‘Trieste  (on  which  the  Mediter-  powerful.  That  description  was  jjave  the  dual  disadvantages  of  innocently  asked, 
ranean  Theater  authorities  deleted  from  one  of  my  mes-  both  military  and  civilian  status.  ‘‘Oh.  that’s  all  right,”  htir 


personal  sympa¬ 
thy  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  Am¬ 
erican  war  cor¬ 
respondents  who 
are  trying  to  do 
the  job  of  tell¬ 
ing  their  read¬ 
ers  back  home 
what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Europe 
today  and  what 
these  develop¬ 
ments  mean  to 
their  future  1 
well  -  being  and 
to  the  world  at  large. 


clamped  down)  or  something 
that  might  come  up  in  our  ad- 


e  British  weren’t  the  only 


As  a  correspondent,  you  have 


(  Continued  on  ^ge  71) 


ministration  of  Germany  (and  cilfprits  on  the  censorship  ques- 
SHAEF  has  just  issued  new  tion.  The  United  States  Army 
rules  that  can  be  applied  to  also  took  a  hand  in  political  cen- 
black  out  news  on  that),  in-  sorship.  Just  as  SHAEF’s  public 
formation  is  important  and  the  relations  division  has  now  issued 
American  public  is  entitled  to  a  new  set  of  censorship  regula- 
know  what  its  representatives  tions  to  cover  activities  of  Allied 
are  doing  correspondents  in  Europe,  so, 

"Stops”  and  "DirocUves" 

ijiopa  A/uvbUTs.  Franklin  Giles,  commander 

But  there’s  something  infec-  of  U.  S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Mid- 
tious  about  military  censorship —  die  East  (USAFIME),  imposed 
which  is  to  continue  in  Europe  political  censorship  on  the  Am- 
though  the  hostiUties  are  over,  erican  press. 

Censors  get  the  idea  that  their  We  met  him  in  his  office  at 
job  is  not  just  that  of  assuring  USAFIME  headquarters  one  day 
military  security  but  of  deciding  last  June  and  he  told  us  that  as 
what  the  people  should  know  war  corre^ondents  it  was  not 
and  should  think  about  any  our  duty  to  report  the  news  as 
given  situation.  we  found  it,  but  to  transmit  the 

Sometimes  you  get  a  censor-  views  of  the  theater.  Any  corre- 
ship  such  as  the  British  exer-  spondent  who  thought  he  was 
cised  in  the  Middle  East,  pri-  ‘‘too  big”  for  this  could  leave  the 
marily  political  in  nature  and  an  theater.  In  fact,  said  General 

instniment  of  British  political  Giles,  he  would  help  us.  _ ,,,,  ,,,,  ,,,  varAniiin 

policy.  This  censorship  was  di-  He  told  us  we  had  been  writ-  WHEELER  HOME  AFTER  IWO  WOUTl*' 

Keith  Wheeler  (center).  Chicago  Times  war  correspondent  ^ ^ 

ish  embassies  to  Yugoslavia  and  For  one  thing,  our  stories  about  ho™*  “9™n-  He  is  ^own  ^™*hng  wth  .  jj^jaiin 

Greece,  the  British  Ministry  of  troubles  in  Greece,  he  said,  were  hbrary  staff.  L.  to  r.:  Harold  Ohlson,  Ralph  oni 

State  in  Cairo,  British  intelli-  harmful  to  Greek  War  Relief  Wheeler.  Richard  Resula  and  Armand  Rose. 
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Down  thro 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was  born  of  an 
humble  beginning  January  7,  1842.  A  small 
village  weekly,  it  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  contemporaries  but  a  forthright  name,  and 
a  firm  determination  by  its  founders  and  editors 
to  “make  the  PLAIN  DEALER  what  its  name 
imports,  the  fearless  advocate  of  truth,  of  liberty 
in  faith,  liberty  in  government,  liberty  in  trade.” 
A  century  of  time  has  elapsed  since  these  hardy 
New  England  founders  published  the  first  issue 
— a  century  of  growth  and  change.  But  the  turn 
of  the  second  century  finds  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  hewing  to  the  mark  set  by  its  originators. 
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Today  it  is  one  of  the  great  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  read  and  quoted  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
circulation  influence,  full  and  fair  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  events,  independent  and  liberal  in 
its  position,  and  a  leader  in  every  move  for  civic 
betterment.  It  will  continue  to  guard  jealously 
its  place  of  dominance  in  one  of  the  foremost 
markets  of  the  nation. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Attention 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Keprrxrntali^r^ — John  B.  Woodward,  Inr.,  New  York 


Silurians  Hear 
'Debate'  on 
'Beats',  Censors 


A  newspaper  is  one 
of  the  intimate 
things  of  a  people’s 
life  and  they  reveal 
an  almost  uncanny 
accuracy  in  putting 
each  newspaper  in 
its  proper  place. 


CHARLES  S.  HAND,  at  left,  retiring  after  four  term*  os  president  of 
the  Silurians,  receives  a  loving  cup  from  bis  old  Boss.  Charles 
M.  Lincoln. 


Hall  as  to  the  uncanny  accuracy  The  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
of  his  forecast  of  D-Day  at  the  sion  has  issued  a  complaint 
Silurians’  reunion  last  May  23.  charging  Wander  Co.,  Chicago, 
Mr.  Hall  said  he  had  hit  upon  maker  of  Ovaltine,  with  “dis- 
June  6  as  the  day  for  invasion,  seminating  false  advertising.” 
mostly  by  accident  but  partly  Among  the  advertising  repre- 
due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sentations  the  complaint  takes 
Channel  conditions,  and  attrib-  exception  to  are:  That  consump- 
uted  his  naming  of  the  landing  tion  of  Ovaltine  will  increase 
^ot  and  outline  of  campaign  to  vveight.  correct  nervous  condi- 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Fifth,  preserve  and  assure 

‘"niere  will  be  big  news  from  strength  and  health  and  stimu- 
London  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hall  j^e  appetite;  that  it  aids  in 
pr^icted.  and  there  will  prob-  digesting  foods  and  milk;  and 
ably  be  a  general  elMtion  in  ygg  ^g  directed  will  cor- 

England  oc^ioned  by  the  with-  ^ect  iron  deficiency. 

drawal  of  the  Laborites  from  the  _ _ 

Churchill  government.”  1 


The  enormous  circu¬ 
lation  leadership  of 
the  Times-Herald, 
in  Washington,  is 
not  due  to  caprice 
but  to  the  people’s 

conviction  that  it  is 

\ 

a  far  better  news¬ 
paper  than  the 
others. 


YOUR 

dream?** 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manacnr 
Upper  Darby  Newx 


"If  you’re  one  of  the  agency 
men  who  dream  of  ‘retiring’  to 
run  a  weekly  and  keep  a  few 
chickens  on  the  side,  our  news¬ 
paper  wouldn’t  fit  your  plan. 

"First  of  all,  there’s  a  local  or¬ 
dinance  against  keeping  chick¬ 
ens  —  you  see,  the  UPPER 
DARBY  NEWS  Is  in  a  metropo¬ 
litan  type  of  suburb. 

“Secondly,  operation  of  this 
weekly  isn’t  conducive  to  relax¬ 
ation  in  quantity  doses — we’re 
continually  on  the  run. 

“This  weekly  Is  big  business — 
send  for  a  current  copy  and  see. 
We’re  bound  to  make  it  bigger 
business  by  snaring  your  news¬ 
paper  schedule. 

"We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Line 
Times.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.” 


Editor  and  Publiilw 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


TIMES-HERALD  .  226,9Sb 

tim  star  .  .  .  192,045 
Ths  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
Tiw  MEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

At  of  September  SOtk,  IfU 


EDITOR'S  ASSISTANT 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pe. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


War  2  Vet — National  Sporting  Ma- 
gasine  Editor  needs  right  hand  man 
with  fUhing  and  hunting  experience 
and  writing  ability.  Excellent  future. 
Apply  by  letter  to  Box  1121,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Natiotesl  RtprtstnUlhet 

GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 


FRED  VAN  DEVENTER 

“As  an  old  newspaperman  my* 
self,  I  have  heard  The  Sim 
praised  all  my  life.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  news  editors  is 
admirable — they  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  day.  My  young¬ 
sters,  too,  are  regular  readers 
of  The  Sun’s  school  page.” 


OAIRIEL  heatter 

“I  can’t  recall  a  day  in  twelve 
years  when  I  have  gone  on  the 
air  without  first  reading  The 
Sun  thoroughly.  It  offers  a  clear, 
accurate  presentation  of  all  the 
news.  By  digesting  The  Sun’s 
editorial  page,  I  can  always  make 
certain  of  the  American  point  of 
view  on  an  important  question.’’ 


NEWS  COMMENTATORS 


The  Sun  takes  pride  in  the  approval  of  these 
prominent  news  analysts  and  Interpreters. 
Along  with  thousands  of  other  alert  New 
Yorkers,  they  recognize  The  Sun's  sound  news 
judgment  and  help  to  verify  the  findings  of 
the  L.  M.  Clark  organization  whose  independ¬ 
ent  research  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


ARTHUR  HALE 

“The  Sun’s  news  colunms, 
its  editorials  and  feature 
writers — whether  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  my  conclusion  or 
not  —  are  always  intellec¬ 
tually  honest  and  forth¬ 
right  I  never  feel  The  Sun 
is  propagandizing.  ‘Hi’ 
Phillips  is  delightful.” 


NEW  YORK 


Re«reMnt6d  in  Chlcafo,  Detrait.  San  FranaiMt  ana 
Lm  Anfairt  by  Williaai,  Laarraaca  A  Craamar 
Comaany;  In  Boatan,  Tlltaa  S.  Ball 


JOHN  B.  KENNEDY 

[The  first  news  story  I  wrote 
in  New  York  was  for  The  Sun. 
I’ve  read  it  through  the  years 
with  the  assurance  that  its  news 
had  conciseness,  authority  and 
was  swell  re];rarting.  Grantland 
Rice,  ‘Hi’  Phillips,  Dave  Boone 
— all  make  it  a  ‘must’  for  me.” 


DR.  FRANK  KINGDON 

"1  read  The  Sun  because  it 
has  the  most  complete  news 
coverage  of  New  York’s  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  and  to  get 
the  opposite  viewpoint  on 
political  and  social  problems. 
Sokolsky  raises  my  blood- 
pressure  and  I  usually  have 
a  satisfactory  disagreement 
with  Lawrence.” 


No.  52  of  a  seriet  highlighting  tht  acetputnee 
of  The  New  York.  Sun  among  retponsible  people. 
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Code  Held  Essential 
Until  The  Last  Shot’ 


A  PLEA  for  continued  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  voluntary  censorship 
until  the  last  shot  is  fired 
against  the  enemy  .  .  .  and  there 
la  no  replying  shot”  was  made 
this  week  by  the  Editorial  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  following  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  many  sections  of  the 
Code  by  Director  Byron  Price. 

The  statement  follows,  in  full : 

“We  and  our  allies  have 
beaten  one  enemy  in  a  small 
area.  We  have  to  defeat  as 
tough  an  enemy  In  an  Immense 
area.  The  war  against  Japan 
is  a  major  war.  American  lives 
are  yet  at  stake,  and  American 
bo3rs  still  fight  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

“Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  press  censorship 
Coda  because  of  the  changed  war 
situation.  Some  relaxations  of 
other  wartime  controls  result 
from  what  already  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  But  this  is  no  time 
to  quit.  We  cannot  forget  our 
boys  in  the  Pacific  for  whom  the 
war  Is  not  over,  for  whom 
death  is  ever  near,  and  for 
whom  home  is  far  away. 

“Great  opportunity  and  great 
responsibility  still  face  the 
As^lcan  press — responsibility 
to  protect  the  safety  and  speed 
the  progress  of  our  armed  forces, 
opportunity  to  continue  to  do 
this  through  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship. 

“The  American  press  thus  far 
has  made  a  success  of  voluntary 
censorship  in  this  nation  at  war. 
a  success  that  is  a  Rowing  part 
of  the  important  and  vital  total 
contribution  of  the  press  toward 
the  national  war  effort  and  final 
victory. 

“Continued  cooperation  in  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  and  careful 
attMitlon  to  security  matters  are 
necessary  until  the  last  shot  is 
fired  against  the  enenty — and 
there  is  no  replying  shot.  We 
commend  this  necessity  to  the 
conscience  and  the  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  every  publisher,  editor, 
and  member  of  the  American 
press.” 

The  signers  are: 

Don  Anderson,  publisher,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  George  C.  Diggers,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Atlanta  Journal, 
and  president.  Southern  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association; 
W.  L.  Daley,  Wa^ington  repre¬ 
sentative,  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation;  Wilbur  Forrest,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  New  York  Herald 
T  r  i  b  u  n  e  ,  and  vice-president, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor, 
Detroit  News;  N.  R.  Howard,  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  News;  John  S. 


LafiR  AniRrlcaR  Editor 

A  teadtps  pews  ■errice  has  aplen- 
dld  opportunitr  tor  newamao  well- 
(rounded  In  LaUn  Amerioan  affaire 
to  act  as  editor  of  ita  Latin  Ameri- 
oan  desk.  Must  have  cable  savvy, 
(ood  news  ludsnent.  ability  handle 
correspondents.  Knowledse  Spanish 
ossentlal.  Write  fully,  statins  salary 
requijvU. 

Box  1188.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Knight,  publisher,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  and  president.  American 
Society  of  Newspapers  Editors; 
Charles  P.  Manship,  president 
and  publisher.  Baton  Rouge  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  State-Times;  Dwight 
Marvin,  editor,  Troy  (N.  Y. ) 
Record;  Kingsley  L.  Rice,  presi¬ 
dent,  Technical  Publishing  Co., 
and  president.  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers;  Roy  Roberts,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Kansas  City  Star; 
John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Scrinps  -  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers;  L.  M.  White,  editor,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  and  board  chair¬ 
man,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Commission  Orders 
Chicago  Sun  Increase 

Chicago —  May  21 — ^The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  has  di¬ 
rected  a  general  wage  increase 
averaging  $1.76  a  week,  retro¬ 
active  to  June  1,  1944,  for  some 
195  Chicago  Sun  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes. 

The  decision,  which  disposed 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild,  authorized  parties  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  general  increase  in 
any  manner  mutually  agreeable, 
provided  the  total  sum  distri¬ 
buted  should  not  exceed  the 
$1.76  per  employe  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit. 

Maintenance  of  membership 
was  ordered  by  the  Commission 
in  another  case  between  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 

Leader  and  the  Manchester 
Newspaper  Guild,  along  with 
fbe  establl^ment  of  minimum 
salaries  and  other  provisions. 

In  granting  union  security,  the 
Commission  took  under  consid¬ 
eration  the  company’s  argument 
which  included  the  charge  of 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  cited,  as  evidence  clause 
16  (b)  of  the  ANG’s  constitution 
which,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  negates  the  escape  clause 
in  the  standard  maintenance  of 
membership  provision. 


BAYONNE 

NEW  c)Er?SE:Y 

TIMES 


Censorship  Lifted 
For  Press  of  Eire 

Out  of  the  shadows  came  the 
press  of  Eire  last  week  after 
five  and  one-half  years  of  rigid 
censor^ip.  Such  information 
as  the  fact  that  Irish  lads  had 
been  fighting  with  the  British 
forces  and  such  pictures  as  those 
showing  the  bombing  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  “news”  to  readers. 

The  Irish  Times  in  Dublin  in¬ 
dicted  the  press  censorship  as 
“an  official  discipline  in  some 
respects  as  Draconian  and  ir¬ 
rational  as  anything  ever  devised 
by  the  fertile  brain  of  late 
Joseph  (joebbels.”  Throughout 
the  horrifying  years,  said  the 
Times,  the  newspaper  was  un¬ 
able  to  express  even  a  hint  of 
its  convictions. 


Science  Courses 
At  Medill  School 

Evanston,  Dl.,  May  22 — Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University  will  have  a 
special  program  of  study  next 
fall  for  prospective  science  writ¬ 
ers,  including  38  hours  of  natural 
and  physical  sciences. 

The  courses  have  been  cen¬ 
tered  around  suggestions  offered 
by  science  writers,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  professors. 


Mass.  House  Kills 
Bill  on  Political  News 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  n  a 
Senate-approved  bill  which 
would  have  made  it  a  crimlmi 
offiense  to  make  or  publish  j 
false  statement  about  a  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office,  irrinmct. 
tive  of  whether  the  author  knew 
the  statement  to  be  false,  wu 
rejected  yesterday  by  the  Masse 
chusetts  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  proposed  legislation  would 
have  taken  the  word  "knowiai- 
ly”  out  of  a  chapter  of  the  dee 
tion  laws  relating  to  the  of¬ 
fense. 

Assailing  the  bill  as  a  “dan¬ 
gerous  proposal,”  Sen.  John  D 
Mackay,  Quincy  R^ifiilicao 
asked:  “Do  the  members  of  this 
Senate  realize  that  enactanent 
of  a  law  like  this  would  destroy 
freedom  of  the  press  during 
political  campaigns?  Do  we  all 
realize  that  under  this  bill  can¬ 
didates  would  be  immune  from 
criticism  during  a  campaign?” 

Proponents  contended  that  as 
the  law  now  stood,  violators 
could  not  be  punished  b^ua 
of  the  difficulty  of  proving  that 
they  “lied  knowingly.” 

Also  tossed  out  by  the  House 
was  a  bill  that  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  newspapers  to  charge  the 
same  price  for  political  torer 
tlsing  as  for  general  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


The  Best 
Food  Medium 
Is  the 
Best 
General 
Medium 
In  Any  Market 


•  The  research  departments  of  The  Indianapolis  Neu’s  and  our 
advertising  agency  liave  just  concluded  a  new  study  of  food 
advertising  and  merchandising  in  the  33  counties  of  Ontral 
Indiana  which  constitute  the  principal  zone  of  influence  of  this 
newspaper.  (Copies  are  available  on  request. 

The  dominant  [josition  of  The  News  in  this  albimportant  field  of 
merchandising  is  the  best  guide  to  tbe  selection  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  medium  for  any  other  product  or  promotion.  No  national 
advertising  campaign  is  complete  w'ithout  The  Indianapolis  News. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND 
OPERATING 
RADIO  STATION 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 


J.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertising  Director,  Indianapolis  6 


(•ITOR  « 


Buyers'  Market 
In  N.  Y.  Shows 
Supplies  Short 

Local  department  stores  will 
have  to  plan  any  merchandise 
advertising  they  do  this  fall  on 
a  short-range  basis,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  buyers’  market  in 
New  York  City  indicates. 

Merchandise  markets  will  be 
the  worst  of  the  war,  Thomas  F. 
Conroy,  writer  on  distribution 
for  the  New  York  Times,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Hard  goods 
will  not  be  available  until  late 
fall,  he  said,  and  soft  goods  will 
be  scarcer  than  at  any  time  since 
1939. 

In  order  to  keep  their  stores 
at  all  supplied  with  soft  goods, 
especially  clothing,  buyers  are 
making  earlier  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  New  York 
sources,  where  formerly  they 
were  feted  and  courted  by  nu¬ 
merous  manufacturers  in  their 
lines,  but  where  now  they  must 
haunt  the  same  companies  with 
which  they  did  business  in  1943 
in  order  to  get  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  available  goods. 

The  New  York  Times  listing 
of  buyers  is  already  impressive. 
Formerly  July  was  the  big 
month  for  buyers,  then  June, 
but  now  many  buyers  have  al¬ 
ready  made  their  trips,  though 
lines  are  not  ready  for  them  at 
the  wholesale  market  and  sam¬ 
ple  lines,  which  were  formerly 
shown  to  buyers,  have  been  cut 
in  half. 

.  Many  buyers  will  be  able  to  get 
only  about  25%  of  fall  needs  on 
their  first  trips. 

The  week  of  June  6  should  be 
the  peak  for  arrivals  of  buyers 
in  Uie  New  York  market,  Mr. 
Conroy  said.  He  added  that 
buyers  will  order  goods  at  that 
time  for  sale  until  Sept.  IS,  and 
that  they  will  get  down  to  the 
business  of  writing  orders  as 


promptly  as  possible.  Many 
plan  to  return  in  July  to  place 
orders  for  merchandise  to  be 
sold  after  Sept.  15. 

This  fall  many  stores  may  op¬ 
erate  on  almost  week-to-week 
inventories  in  soft  goods,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

Boys’  and  men’s  wear  will  be 
scanty,  he  said.  There  will  be 
no  easing  of  the  dress  market. 
Only  furs  will  be  plentiful.  ’The 
rayon  supply  is  worse  because  of 
Army  needs,  and  worsted  is  out 
for  the  duration,  the  Army  tak¬ 
ing  almost  100%.  Shortage  in 
textiles  now  will  be  refiected  in 
apparel  shortages  later. 

Without  sufficient  merchan¬ 
dise  to  satisfy  customers  and 
with  no  surety  what  they  will  be 
able  to  offer  from  week  to  week, 
department  stores  are  going  to 
have  to  stress  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Conroy  pointed 
out.  Product  advertising  will  be 
the  lightest,  he  feels,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

■ 

April  Figure  Exceeds 
'44  Use,  ANPA  Reports 

Daily  newspaners  reporting 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
203.234  tons  of  newsprint  in 
April,  compared  with  201,136 
tons  in  the  same  period  in  1944 
and  256,431  tons  in  1941 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  1  %  over  1944  and  a  de¬ 
crease  under  1941  of  20.7%.  ’The 
year  1941  is  the  base  for  calcu¬ 
lating  allowable  use. 

Total  estimated  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States 
last  month  was  280,323  tons, 
which  includes  all  uses  of  news¬ 
print.  For  the  first  four  months 
of  1945,  it  was  estimated  to  be 
1,056,953  tons. 

Stocks  of  paper  on  band  with 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA  were  43  days’  supply  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  a  decrease 
of  three  days  from  the  supply  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  March. 


Paint  Industry 
Plans  $L500s000 
Ad  Campaign 

A  program  calling  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  totalling  $500,000  a 
year  for  three  years  to  finance 
an  advertising  campaign  coop¬ 
eratively  promoting  paint,  var¬ 
nish  and  lacquer  industries  has 
been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Solicitation  for  funds  to  con¬ 
duct  the  campaign,  which  was 
recommended  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Post-War  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee.  has  already  begun  and  it 
is  intended  that  direction  of  the 
campaign  will  be  handled  by  a 
committee  of  advertising  per¬ 
sons  in  the  three  allied  fields. 

According  to  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
the  organization’s  president,  ”an 
overwhelming  majority  (of 
members)  have  declared  their 
interest  in  and  willingness  to 
support  the  campaign  whole¬ 
heartedly.”  He  explained  that  a 
complete  cross-section  of  the 
membership  was  tested  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  measure  of  support  be¬ 
fore  solicitation  was  begun. 
While  the  amount  subscribed  is 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  75%  of 
Class  A  members  must  partici¬ 
pate  if  the  campaign  is  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  according  to  the 
best  figures  available,  subscrip¬ 
tions  must  average  2V^  times  the 
annual  dues  paid  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  in  order  to  assure  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  required. 

“’The  Committee  believes  that 
no  smaller  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation  will  assure  success  and 
that  no  lesser  support  from 
members  would  be  just  to  sub¬ 
scribers  or  would  demonstrate 
the  spirit  of  this  great  industry,” 
a  letter  of  explanation  to  mem¬ 
bers  asserts. 

Though  actual  advertising  will 


not  be  begun  until  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  considers  the 
time  opportune,  it  has  been  de 
termined  that  the  ’’campeiin 
would  be  wholly  impartial  and 
impersonal  in  nature”  and  that 
its  purpose  “would  be  to  mold 
the  public  mind  to  a  permanent 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
protection  provided  by  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  industry— both  trad* 
sales  and  industrial  finishes.” 

Provision  has  been  made  to 
cancel  those  subscriptions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  event  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  memben  do 
not  respond.  Mr.  Trigg  ex¬ 
plained. 

■ 

Gary  Post-Tribune 
Advances  2  Admen 

Gary,  Ind.,  May  21 — Philip  E 
Blue,  formerly  manager  of  the 
classified  department,  has  been 
made  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  J.  L.  Evanson,  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  retail  display  section, 
has  been  named  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Gary 
Tribune,  it  was  announced  list 
week  by  Frank  E.  Westcott,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Mr.  Blue  joined  the  paper  u 
a  classified  solicitor  in  1924  and 
became  head  of  the  department 
a  year  later.  Mr.  Evanson  jointd 
the  display  department  in  1^ 
having  formerly  been  with  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News. 

For  the  present,  Mr.  Blue  will 
remain  as  manager  of  the  clasn- 
fied  department  and  Mr.  Evao- 
son  will  continue  to  serve  his 
regular  local  display  accounts. 

■ 

Paper  Penalized 

Jackson,  Mich.,  May  21— The 
Regional  War  Production  Boaid 
at  Detroit  has  ordered  the  St. 
Joseph  ( Mich. )  Herald-Press  to 
reduce  its  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  by  8,641  pounds  befOR 
July  1.  ’The  newspaper  was  said 
to  have  exceeded  its  quota  bj 
this  amount  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1943. 


THE  DCS  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


•’Unimpedod"  did  not  bother  Winton  Ale.xandt'r.  13.  of  Linevillc. 
Iowa,  winner  of  The  Des  Moines  Rej»ister  and  Tribune 
Stale  Spelling  Bee. 


Iowa  youngsters  take  to  a  spelling  bee  like  chalk  to  a  blackboard. 
Thousands  of  them  stood  up  to  be  spelled  down  in  this  year's 
contest.  Additional  thousands  of  proud  paients.  brothers, 
sisters,  aunts  and  cousins  followed  its  progress  from  village, 
to  .section,  to  capital.  But  this  was  still  only  part  of  the 
total  audience,  for  literate  lowans  (98',) 
gel  a  big  kick  out  of  word  hi-jinks 


399, .')77  word-minded  lowans  read  The  Ues  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  on  Sundays.  330,492  on  weekdays 


li.  t  the  Sl^Ti  of  the  chandler,  ship  captains  with  the  | 

spray  of  seven  seas  in  their  beards,  swapped  adventures  I 

as  well  as  shillings  and  the  King’s  gold,  carried  news  no  | 

less  than  cargo,  brought  far  happenings  near  .  .  .  and  their 
tales  told,  stock’d  rum,  salt  pork,  cask,  butt,  and  firkin  . . . 

To  the  modern  newspaper,  as  to  the  chandler’s  shop,  comes  the  first 
intelligence  of  events,  epochal  or  evanescent,  the  world-winnowings, 
the  shifting  scenes  from  the  giant  stage  of  North,  East,  West,  South. 
The  press  outfits  the  mind  with  currencies  freshly  minted  .  .  .  and 
thru  commercial  pages  stocks  the  captain’s  castle  with  plate,  fine 
fabric,  dependable  device,  the  modes  and  manifests  of  material  living. 

In  Philadelpl  lia.  The  Inquirer  provisions  the  head  as  well  as  the  hearth 
of  500,000  families  of  worth  and  quality,  and  its  linage  cargo,  sterling 
stamped,  merits  inspection  of  traders  in  staples,  comfits,  and  luxes. 
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Special  Factors 
Moke  Next  Paper 
Quota  Uncertain 


POLITICAL  COLOR 


Color  at  a  legislative  session  is  as  important  as  color  at  a  sports 
event.  It  presents  the  drama  that  accomixinies  the  routine  business. 
For  color  at  the  Oklahoma  statehouse,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  depends 
upon  .  .  .  and  Oklahomans  delight  in  .  .  .  byline  stories  by  Ray  Parr, 
one  of  a  staff  of  four  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  maintain  at  the  State 
capitol.  This  complete  political  coverage  helps  make  these  two  news¬ 
papers  the  most  closely  followed  in  the  State. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Aflil.  Mgmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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'I'he  Blade  bejcan  putcin);  its  roots 
down  into  Toledo  even  before  the 
early  residents  planted  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  elms  that  still  shade  (Polling- 
wood  Boulevard  and  many  another 
street  in  what  is  affectionately  known 
as  Toledo’s  "Old  West  Hnd".  Like 
those  great  trees,  'I'he  Blade  has  had 
a  sturdy  growth.  Today  it  covers  all 
'I'oledo  and  reaches  out  into  the  rich 
surrounding  territory  which  com¬ 
prises  the  Toledo  trade  area.  The 
^  Blade  seeks  to  prosper 


It’s  like  the  old  saying,  “You  can’t  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.”  Looking  out  over  the  city  from  the  upper 
story  of  a  downtown  building,  you  can  hardly  see 
Toledo  for  the  trees.  Of  elms  alone,  a  Federal  count 
a  few  years  back  gave  Toledo  240,000 — five  times  as 
many  as  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  traditional 
home  of  the  elm.  It's  one  of  the  things  that  make 
Toledo  a  good  town  to  live  in,  as  well  as  a  good  town 
to  do  business  in.  And  that’s  pretty  important,  too. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


many  years. 


o/  4irfat  S^irmpapera 

Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


Advertisers  Lukewarm 
To  Cooking  Schools 


CHICAGO,  May  21  —  Cooking 
schools  once  the  “glamor  girls" 
of  newspaper  promotions,  are 
apparently  not  as  popular  with 
national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  as  some  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  may  be  inclined  to 
believe. 

At  least,  that  is  the  conclusion 
gathered  from  replies  received 
from  a  cross-section  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co., 
publishers’  representatives,  who 
sought  advertiser  and  agency 
opinion  on  whether  newspapers 
should  resume  the  schools  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Advertisers,  generally,  resent 
the  terrific  pressure  placed  upon 
them  bv  cooking  school  sponsors 
for  additional  linage.  Others 
say  that  cooking  schools  are  too 
“sporadic  and  spasmodic”  to  be 
of  real  benefit  to  food  and  home 
appliance  advertisers.  Some  com¬ 
plain  that  local  advertisers 
dominate,  to  the  detriment  of 
national  advertisers. 

Digest  of  Replies 
Food  advertisers  contend  tttat 
appliance  manufacturers  get  the 
better  break  in  demonstrations, 
and  vice  versa.  One  advertiser 
suggested  that  a  new  “blue¬ 
print"  be  worked  out  after  con¬ 
sulting  various  home  economists, 
advertising  executives  and  others 
to  develop  a  cooking  school  pat¬ 
tern  that  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  the  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  public. 

A  digest  of  replies  follows; 
Don  Smith,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Wilson  &  Co.: 

“In  my  opinion  cooking  schools 
conducted  by  newspapers  if 
properly  handled  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  newspapers  and  per¬ 
form  a  valuable  service  to  the 
community.  I  think,  however, 
that  there  are  good  and  bad 
cooking  schools  and  that  if  you 
are  thinking  about  recommend- 
ing  to  a  certain  group  of  news¬ 


papers  that  they  resume  this 
activity,  a  blueprint  should  be 
worked  out  after  consulting  with 
various  home  economists,  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  others  so  that 
they  are  all  handled  on  the  same 
basis. 

“Some  research  work  might 
be  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  best  plan  and  not  just 
take  the  opinion  of  a  few 
people.” 

Otto  R.  Stadelman,  media, 
Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.: 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  a  for¬ 
mula  for  a  successful  cooking 
school,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
papers  that  do  intend  to  resume 
the  cooking  school  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  more  profitable  to 
them  and  the  client  if  they  made 
a  survey  directly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  perhaps  his  agency 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  out  the 
things  in  cooking  schools  that 
are  helpful." 

C.  E.  Bolgard,  media  depart¬ 
ment,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
summarized  the  “evils"  thus; 

“1.  Special  cooking  school 
issues  require  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  or  promotion  to  the 
local  distributor,  agency  or 
client.  These  promotions  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  merchandising 
plans  of  advertisers  and  possible 
seasonal  selling  drives. 

“2.  A  much  broader  use  of 
sponsored  products  should  be 
presented  to  the  audience.  Usu¬ 
ally  one  or  two  large  operators, 
such  as  a  fiour  miller  or  packer, 
usurp  the  show. 

“3.  More  practical  recipes  and 
displays. 

“4.  More  thought  given  to 
presenting  the  products  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  various  types 
of  newspaper  schedules  during 
the  course  of  the  year  instead  of 
those  who  come  in  for  a  special 
short  promotion. 

“5.  It  also  would  seem  that 
neighborhood  cooking  schools 
among  small  groups  would  be 


much  more  eiilcient  than  large 
audiences  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions.” 

R.  J,  Keith,  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Plllsbury  Mills,  Inc.: 

“The  ideal  cooking  school 
operation  from  our  standpoint 
would  be  a  complete  merchan¬ 
dising  service  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  sponsoring  the  cook¬ 
ing  school  so  that  it  would  take 
a  minimum  of  time  from  our 
sales  force  who  are  in  most 
cases  overworked  at  the  present 
time  anyway. 

“The  main  objectionable  fea¬ 
ture  of  cooking  schools  in  the 
past  has  been  the  terrific  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  cooking 
school  .sponsors  for  additional 
linage  from  advertisers  to  be 
included  in  the  cooking  school.” 

Sees  No  Extra  Linage 

J.  E.  Coombes,  advertising 
manager,  John  F.  Jelke  Co.: 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,  cook¬ 
ing  schools  are  too  .sporadic  and 
spasmodic.  Not  only  do  they 
just  hit  the  high  spots  in  a  given 
market,  but  the  timing  may  be 
completely  out  of  phase  with 
the  other  merchandising  activity 
on  the  part  of  participants.  .  .  . 

“Looking  at  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  publisher,  I  think 
the  additional  ( ? )  linage  derived 
is  not  extra  linage  at  all  but 
just  a  diversion  from  other 
schedules.” 

L.  L.  Rummell,  Kroger  Gro¬ 
cery  &  Baking  Co.: 

“We  have  had  many  of  these, 
in  years  past  and  frankly  we 
have  questioned  seriously  the 
value  as  evident  by  increased 
sales.  We  have  participated  in 
some  local  communities  but  in 
general  we  have  not  had  much 
enthusiasm  for  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  as  an  advertising  medium.” 

George  R.  McGivem,  media 
director.  Grant  Advertising,  Inc. : 

“Over  a  period  of  years  I  have 
had  considerable  experience 
with  cooking  schools  and  their 
operation  as  applied  by  the 
many  papers  conducting  schools. 
The  over-all  experience  was  not 
good  and,  to  my  knowledge, 
newspapers  generally  lost  more 
advertising  than  they  gained  due 
to  the  handling  of  these  schools. 


“Newspapers  should  not  tit  us 
with  an  indivlduai  who  alretji 
has  certain  accounts  lined® 
for  exclusive  demonstration!  to 
the  exclusion  of  competithf 
products.” 

P.  C.  Beatty,  Maxon,  Inc.* 

“As  a  promotion  for  the  good 
of  the  advertiser,  it  seems  to  nu 
that  a  cooking  school  conducted 
only  a  few  times  a  year,  and 
reaching  only  a  few  thousand  of 
the  newspaper’s  readers,  is  not 
so  valuable  as  day-to-day  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  a  nem- 
paper.” 

Wlnefred  B.  Loggans,  home 
economics  division.  Kellogg  Co 

“One  thing  to  consider  is  the 
number  and  type  of  advertisers 
which  have  a  part  on  the  cook¬ 
ing  school  program.  In  the  psii 
many  so-called  cooking  schools 
advertised  practically  everythin! 
but  food.  We  feel  that  advertis 
ing  should  be  confined  to  food 
items  and  equipment  that  is  used 
in  the  preparation  and  storage  of 
food.” 

George  Pearson,  media,  J 
Walter  Thompson  Co.: 

“We  believe  that  cookl® 
schools  conducted  by  a  nevr 
paper  can  help  materially  to 
ward  increasing  readership  on 
the  part  of  housewives  if  the 
schools  are  rim  well  and  effi 
ciently.  It  is  our  opinion  tlut 
such  schools  should  be  operated 
primarily  as  a  service  to  the 
reader.” 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president.  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  Amerio 

“Before  the  war,  manufac 
turers  participated  in  cooki® 
school  demonstrations  mainl; 
for  one  of  two  reasons:  1)  sudi 
demonstrations  had  an  appeal 
to  the  manufacturer  who  «i< 
introducing  a  new  product . . . 
or  2 )  cooking  schools  were  used 
by  the  manufacturers  with  large 
advertising  appropriations,  a^ 
were  simply  one  more  media 

“In  the  post-war  period,  ms® 
manufacturers  will  introdaee 
new  products  as  well  as  im¬ 
proved  old  products,  and  nv 
guess  is  that  there  will  be  rather 
a  wide  interest  in  cookioi 
schools  by  a  great  many  mano- 
facturers.  .  .  .”  _ 


SO/WETnilMO  Miif 


ARCHITECTURE 


A  pretty  little  home  meshed 
with  an  industrial  plant !  In 
a  symbolic  sense,  at  least, 
this  is  true  of  the  Elizabeth 
N.  J.  300-industry  market. 
It  has  become  a  civic  truism 
here  that  die  two  belong 
PERMANENTLY  together. 
Where  there  are  many  great 
plants  and  steady 
employment,  diere  will 
be,  automatically,  nice 
homes,  consistently 
high  buying-power. 


ELIZABETH  (F),  NEW  JERSEY 
Spgesof  Rapf*<aafifofii>g~~iy ARD^GRlPflTH  CO.»  INCt 


An  analysis  shows  that  the 
major  industries  of  the 
Elizabeth  Market  anticipate 
46%  INCREASE  in  em¬ 
ployment  over  1942.  The 
list  of  industries  looks  like 
Who’s  Who  of  the  "Big¬ 
gies.”  And  side  by  side  with 
this  is  a  wide-spread  home¬ 
owning  picture.  Elizabeth 
ranks  first  in  the  State 
for  Home  VALUES — 
entire  communities  of 
them,  the  majority 
OWNED  by  skiUed, 
highly-paid  workers. 
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The  '"BIG  THREE*'  covers  4  out  of  every 
10  families  in  America’s  choicest 
present  and  post-war  markets ! 

Buy  the  three  topmost  Sunday  newspapers  with  your  choice  of 

Run  of  paper  in  black-and-white. 

Pictorial  Review  color  or  black-and-white:  in 
1,000  line  space  units  only.  Some  space  for  1945 
still  open  if  you  act  now. 

Group  rate — one  order,  one  operation. 
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facts  about  Florence  Nightin- 


Woman's  Page 
Help  Is  Sought 
In  Fat  Salvage 

Fatso  gets  a  thousand  laughs 
a  day  and  thousands  more  cans 
of  kitchen  fats  are  saved  from 
going  down  the  drain. 

Lt.  Jane,  Army  Nurse,  writes 
appealing  letters  to  housewives 
and  more  grease  flows  from  the 


lobs  That  Fat  Does 


soup  pot  and  frying  pan  into 
the  butcher’s  rendering  cans  .  .  . 
for  valuable  red  points  and  cash. 

Then  “cheesecake”  and  car¬ 
toons,  comic  panels  and  co¬ 
operative  copy  pitch  in  and  do 
their  share  of  fat  salvage,  but, 
say  Wilder  Breckenridge  and 
Alexander  Williams  of  the 
American  Fat  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  New  York,  all  these 
goM  soldiers  need  a  general  to 
direct  their  combined  operations. 
T^ey  nominate  the  Woman’s 
Page  Editor. 

Because  the  shortage  of  in¬ 
dustrial  fats  and  oils  in  the 
U.  S.  is  more  critical  than  ever, 
the  goal  of  the  fat  salvage  cam¬ 
paign  for  1945  is  322,000,000 
pounds.  In  the  first  30  months 
of  the  appeal  to  housewives  and 
military  chefs,  449,000,000 
pounds  of  kitchen  fat  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost 
forever  was  saved. 

“It  has  been  the  newspapers' 
baby,”  commented  Mr.  Brecken¬ 
ridge,  vice-president  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  Inc.  advertising 


agency,  who  is  the  co-ordinator 
of  the  campaign  for  which  the 
soap  and  glycerine  producers 
have  contributed  the  bulk  of  the 
$4,000,000  spent  on  advertising 
and  publicity. 

While  a  great  amount  of  radio 
time  is  used  to  plug  the  appeal, 
Mr.  Breckenridge  described  this 
as  a  “constant  factor,”  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  chart  which  shows  the 
collections  of  fat  rise  and  fall 
with  the  flow  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.  The  all-time  peak  came, 
of  course,  right  after  the  front 
page  news  that  the  OPA  had 
granted  two  red  points  per 
pound.  Whether  the  campaign 
will  get  as  good  a  break  again 
is  currently  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion. 

Analyses  by  accountants  show. 
Mr.  Breckenridge  said,  that  the 
total  value  of  editorials,  news 
stories,  cartoons,  comic  strips, 
pictures,  etc.,  contributed  by 
publishers  to  the  promotion  was 
in  excess  of  $26,000,000  in  1944. 
In  addition,  publishers  either 
sold  to  local  ^onsors  or  pub¬ 
lished  over  their  own  signatures 
8,727  full-page  Fat  Salvage  ads. 

The  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Fat  Salvage  Committee  it¬ 
self  has  been  extended  from 
newspapers  in  cities  of  over  50.- 
000  to  every  U.  S.  daily,  all  the 
county  seat  weeklies,  and  for¬ 
eign  language  press,  through 
May.  More  than  4.000  papers 
are  on  the  schedule. 

Recently  assigned  to  field 
work  for  the  campaign  are  the 
hundreds  of  full-time  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Extension  Service. 

Mr.  Williams,  an  old  hand  at 
new^apering  in  the  roles  of  re-  | 
porter  and  syndicate  editor,  di¬ 
rects  the  information  service 
which  pours  out  every  form  of 
newspaper  publicity  which  any 
editor  will  use.  He  has  hit  upon 
the  device  of  sending  out  ma¬ 
terial  in  galley  proofs  lately, 
abandoning  the  old  press  clip 
sheet,  and  already  his  clipping 
files  bulge  with  success.  Reach¬ 
ing  for  examples  at  random,  he 
drew  out  the  folder  for  the 
Marlboro  ( Mass. )  Enterprise  and 
found  substantial  proof  of  its 
name.  Not  only  most  of  the 
Committee’s  material  is  being 
used,  but  many  local  items  of 
interest  to  housewives  have  been 
developed. 

“Woman’s  page  editors,”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Williams,  “could  do 
a  wonderful  job  for  the  war  ef- 
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This  little  map  proves  a  very  ALBANYI 

BIG  fact :  Jamestown  is  an  ®  t  n.  j 

isolatt’d  market,  reached  and  .SOLD  only  1  I  V.  V 

through  its  oum  newspaper.  ^ 

23,835  ABC  pro-  ,  PITTSBURGH 

vides  1 U  TAL  coverage  of  the  James-  _ _ _ JHB 

town  70-iiKlustry,  over  50,000  market.  It 

is  151  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  70  miles  from  Buffalo,  213  miles  from 
Syracuse,  and  342  miles  from  Albany. 

NO  BETTER  TEST  MARKET  than  this.  then.  800  retail  outlets : 
industrial  payroll  of  $30,000,000.  Strong  agriculturally — ^plus  48,000 
^  summer  guests  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  Institution. 
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THEVllE  RIVM.  BUTLERS  RACING 
TO  THE  BUTCHER  WITH  THEIR 
USED  FAT  ! 

He  Carries  Weight 

fort  if  they  would  recognize  the 
news  values  of  this  fat  salvage 
campaign.  I  wish  we  could 
count  on  all  of  them  to  lend  a 
hand.” 

In  run-of-paper  treatment,  Mr. 
Williams  said  the  four-column 
panel  “Lt.  Jane”  gets  a  play  in 
600  newspapers  once  a  week, 
and  the  single-column  “Fatso” — 
bearing  a  message  with  a 
chuckle — is  appearing  now  in 
hundreds  of  papers  daily.  Spe¬ 
cial  cartoon-form  material  has 
been  prepared  with  an  eye  on 
the  woman’s  page  space.  A  pop¬ 
ular  feature  is  “Women  at  War,” 
going  back  a  little  in  history  for 


gate,  uuriuii,  ana  Olliers 

The  ad  theme  has  been  shifted 
to  the  Pacific  war,  but  one  piece 
of  co-operative  copy  for  which 
Mr.  Williams  constantly  gets 
quests  is  that  made  up  several 
months  ago,  using  copybook  il¬ 
lustration  technique  to  show 
where  fat  begins  on  the  farm 
and  ends  in  the  salvage  barrel 
for  industrial  use. 

One  notion  Which  the  woman’s 
page  editors  can  help  to  dispeL 
said  Mr.  Williams,  is  that  in  the 
housewive’s  plaint:  “No  bacon, 
no  grease.”  What’s  wanted,  he 
explained,  is  more  than  the  drip¬ 
pings  from  bacon;  it’s  the  greaii 
off  the  soup. 

■ 

Victory  Ad  Series 
Run  in  Winnipeg 

In  support  of  Canada’s  Victoty 
Loan,  the  Winnipeg  (Maal 
Tribune  has  been  running  peri¬ 
odically  for  the  past  two  yean 
a  series  of  full-page  adverflar 
ments  contributed  by  busiiMm 
institutions  who  are  not  nanntl 

As  a  boost  to  the  Eighth  Vie 
tory  Loan  now  in  progren  dn 
Tribune  on  May  2  carried  m 
impressive  page  entitled  "Lift 
Finish  the  Job.”  A  sketdi  of 
a  large  hand  with  two  fii 
raised  in  the  “V”  for  vi 
sign  and  the  other  fingers  ' 
ing  Hitler  and  Hirohito 
out  against  a  black  backgi 

Artwork  for  the  ad  was 
duced  locally  under  the 
tion  of  A.  H.  Allardyce.  ad 
tising  director  of  the  Tri 


ROCKFORD  Leads 
Air  Express  Shipmew 


AT  THE  TO  PjA  IN  ILLINOIS 

ROCraiFORD 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


Summer  Tests 
Will  Determine 
FM  Allocation 


Washington,  May  23 — The  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  tests  to  be 
made  this  summer  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  FM  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  air  frequencies. 

This  decision  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  which 
had  drafted  a  plan  of  allocations 
for  non-governmental  radio  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  area  between  25  and 
30.000  megacycles  which  in¬ 
volved  a  shift  of  FM  from  its 
present  allocation  to  higher  fre¬ 
quencies.  The  industry  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  change  would  in¬ 
volve  many  disadvantages  with 
no  compensating  benefit. 

FCC  has  made  its  allocations 
final  with  the  exception  of  the 
44  to  108  megacycle  region, 
which  is  left  unassigned  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  measure¬ 
ments  and  tests  of  frequency 
modulation  transmission.  After 
18  megacycles  have  been  chosen, 
the  others  will  be  assigned  as 
follows;  36  megacycles  to  tele¬ 
vision,  two  megacycles  to  fac¬ 
simile,  four  megacycles  to  ama¬ 
teurs.  four  megacycles  to  non¬ 
government  fixed  and  mobile 
services. 

Withholding  of  final  action  on 
FM  will  not  hamper  the  future 
development  of  that  service  be¬ 
cause,  FCC  explained,  the  War 
Production  Board  will  not  per¬ 
mit  resumption  of  production  of 
equipment  and  receivers  on  a 
commercial  scale  until  Japan  is 
defeated. 

Commander  E.  F.  McDonald. 
Jr.,  president  of  Zenith  Radio 
Coiporation,  commented: 

“Excellent!  I  am  delighted  by 
the  Federal  Communication 
Commission's  wise  decision  to 
conduct  tests  to  determine  the 
best  wave  band  for  F^,  instead 
of  arbitrarily  kicking  it  upstairs 
to  the  undesirable  and  untried 
84-102  megacycle  band. 

“Although  the  preponderance 
of  technical  experts  favored 
leaving  FM  in  the  50  megacycle 
area  where  it  has  given  un¬ 
equalled  service  for  the  past  five 
years,  a  series  of  tests  to  further 
prove  that  this  is  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  will  be  helpful. 

“I  am  confident  that  these 
tests  will  indicate  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  assigning  to  FM  the  50-68 
megacycle  band,  rather  than  the 
alternative  bands  of  68-86  or  84- 
102  megacycles  which  have  been 
propos^.  The  selection  of  the 
M-68  megacycle  band  will  save 
the  public  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  new  radios.  If 
FM  cannot  use  the  50  to  68  mega¬ 
cycle  band,  then  certainly  tele¬ 
vision  cannot,  because  television 
is  much  more  susceptible  to  in¬ 
terference  than  is  FM.” 

Tentative  allocations  to  non¬ 
government  radio  services  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  portion  of  the  radio 
spectrum  below  25.000  kilocycles 
will  be  the  subject  of  an  FCC 
hearing  June  20.  This  area  is 
overcrowded  and  FCC  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  shift  some  of  the  excess 
into  the  very  high  and  ultra  high 
portions.  One  new  channel  is 
recommended,  beginning  at  540 
kilocycles,  but  it  has  not  been 


determined  whether  to  open  this 
for  local,  regional,  or  dear- 
channel  stations.  There  now  are 
928  standard  stations  broadcast¬ 
ing,  23  are  under  construction, 
and  180  applications  are  in  the 
files  pending  relea.se  of  man¬ 
power  and  materials  for  civilian 
radio  construction. 

The  commission  proposed  to 
set  aside  six  bands  of  frequencies 
for  international  broadcasting  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  Direct  broad¬ 
casting  has  been  adjudged  su¬ 
perior  to  sendings  over  point-to- 
point  facilities  for  rebroadcast 
over  domestic  stations  in  foreign 
countries.  ■ 

Cooper  to  Receive 
Honorary  Degree 

Worcester,  Mass.,  May  21 — 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Press,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorary  degree,  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Letters,  at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  June  2,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Wallace  W.  At¬ 
wood.  president. 

Five  others  will  receive  honor¬ 
ary  awards.  They  are: 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civic  Leadership;  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goaddard  of  the  Clark 
faculty,  now  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Doctor  of  Science;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Hassett.  Clark  graduate, 
now  a  secretary  to  President 
Truman.  Master  of  Arts;  Harry 
G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  Doctor  of  Civic 
Leadership;  Dr.  Malcolm  M. 
Willey,  Clark  graduate,  now 
vice-'president  of  University  of 
Minnesota.  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters.  ■ 
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Standard  Style 
Is  Needed, 
Editor  Says 


By  Floyd  McCracken 
Editorial  Writer, 

San  Diego  Tribune-Sun 


Many  friends  could  be  won 
for  newspapers  and  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  could  be  influenced 
if  editors  would  unite  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  using,  a  standard 
style  book. 

Benefits  possible  from  such  an 
undertaking  would  include: 

1 — Simplification  of  the  task 
of  editing  newspapers. 

2.— Standardization  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  writing  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  public  re¬ 
spect  for  newspapers. 

Note  how  each  of  the  first 
three  paragraphs  above  is  start¬ 
ed.  Each  represents  a  style  fol¬ 
lowed  by  different  papers,  and 
the  alert  reader  will  be  able  to 
contribute  other  variations. 

A  copyreader  moving  from 
one  paper  to  another  must  be 
adept  at  forgetting  the  style  on 
his  last  job  and  learning  quickly 
the  pecularities  on  a  new  desk. 

Take  the  matter  of  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  Some  extreme  down-style 
papers  insist  upon  lower  case 
for  “president”  when  referring 
to  the  nation’s  chief  executive: 
editors  of  others  would  blow  a 
fuse  at  such  usage.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  “constitu¬ 
tion”  when  the  word  refers  to 
this  nation’s  basic  law. 


One  paper  will  require  ub, 
case  on  “the”  when  the 
preceded  the  name  of  one  of  k 
press  services;  another  will 
gard  this  rule  a  violation  of  m 
practice. 

Spelling  also  needs  atteotf 
There  still  are  papers  whw 
spell  it  “cigarette.”  althocc 
most  have  Americanized  ti 
spelling.  The  word  “theile 
always  makes  the  new 
reader  seek  the  local  rule 

There  are  papers  which  aai 
the  name  of  Russia’s  Foreic 
Commissar  “Molotov."  Otig, 
insist  upon  “Molotoff.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  copy 
reader  to  be  told  that  hs 
paper's  style  book  supertek 
all  the  dictionaries  in  the  laai 

The  result  of  this  pmftig 
tional  and  alphabetical  bablile 
reaches  outside  the  editorial  mi 
composing  rooms.  It  goes  iui 
the  third  grade  schoohroat, 
where  children  first  bdtin  b 
take  notice  of  newspa|>en  at  i 
part  of  their  educatioa 

If  newspapers  will  but  ape 
upon  a  style  book,  and  stick  b 
it.  they  can  go  far  in  inflaoBoai 
standard  usage  of  the  bglis 
language  in  schools  and  in  bas 
ness.  It  would  not  deprheuT 
newspaper  of  its  indlvi^ty 
Makeup,  selection  of  newt  ud 
the  variety  of  writlni  dple 
would  provide  adequate  la¬ 
bility  to  set  each  apart  fm  tti 
competitors. 

The  task  of  devising  udi  i 
book  would  not  be  east,  h 
would  require  the  effort  d 
many  of  the  nation’s  top  editn 
and  copydesk  men,  all  of  oAec 
would  have  to  work  wlthivil- 
ingness  to  be  convinced  lad  b 
compromise. 


HIS 


kVS  mUMBE 


Philadelphia,  May  21 — ^Adver¬ 
tising  men  and  women  were 
guests  at  a  housewarming  party 
in  the  new  and  larger  offices  of 
the  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  publishers’ 
representative,  in  the  Lincoln- 
Liberty  Building,  here  recently. 
Fred  D.  Stahl,  vice-president 
and  Philadelphia  manager,  re¬ 
ceived  congratulations  on  his 
20th  anniversary  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  ■ 

Tourist  Fund  Asked 

Portland,  Ore.,  May  21 — A 
$75,000  fund  to  increase  Ore¬ 
gon’s  tourist  business  is  being 
sought  in  a  campaign  directed 
by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Wisely,  America  m  |imi 
for  reconversion  and  chriliM|i 
duclion.  as  War’s  eai  ka 
kirger.  TTie  Serantoa-WA 
Barre  Metropolitan  arcs,  silk 
population  of  557,000,  (tah 
ing  Haaleton,)  20th  lai|Ml 
ropolitan  County  Area  is  ^ 
United  States,  enters  a  at** 
of  assured  post-war  kei^ 


Forty-two  NEW  manufacturers  ew 
llshed  plants  In  the  Scranton  area  dw 
the  16  months  ending  January.  !*»• 
with  OTHERS  TO  COME. 


Only  five  of  these  are  manufacturing** 
materials,  and  ALL  plan  to  convert  to  ca- 
sumer  goods.  Thus,  no  longer  dependw* 
Its  huge  anthracite  output,  this 
fast  becoming  a  permanent,  dlverillisr 
Industry  center. 

The  Scranton  Times  has  an  unbrokro  Jk 
tory  of  leadership  for  more  than  na^ 
century — in  Editorial  quality,  adT*ra« 
volume,  reader  acceptance.  Clrculatwe- 
55,884. 


A  heavy  percentage  of  the 
product*  manufactured  in 
thi*  sector  heve  permanen¬ 
cy  of  widctpread  demand; 
the  Trade  Mark*  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known. 
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“Its  arrival,”  a  soldier  writes . .  .“always  was  cause  for  a 
‘battle’  as  to  who  was  to  get  first  crack  at  it.” 

He’s  talking  about  ‘Battle  Baby’. . .  newsweek’s  special, 
light-paper  edition  for  the  armed  forces  overseas. 

‘Battle  Baby’— as  we  get  the  story  from  abroad  — ap¬ 
parently  rates  pretty  close  to  a  letter  from  home.  One  G.I. 
letter  says:  “the  copy  sent  me  has  already,  within  one  day, 
been  read  by  twenty  others . . .  and  twenty  more  have  put 
in  their  bids  to  get  it.” 

If  you  have  ever  been  cut  off  from  your  world . . .  you 
know  how  men  can  hunger  for  news.  You  know  that  news 
can  somehow  take  you  home  in  mind  and  emotion.  And  if 
you  were  in  the  last  war,  you  can  understand  how  much 
it  means  to  get  truth  instead  of  rumor,  current,  impartial 
and  complete  information  instead  of  stale  fragments. 

Nearly  half  a  million  copies  of  ‘Battle  Baby’  go  into 
circulation  each  week.  And  we  mean  into  circulation!  For 
each  copy  is  read  dog-eared  by  probably  at  least  ten  men 
per  copy. 

That  adds  up  to  something  more  than  half  our  armed 
forces  overseas . . .  the  men  who  will  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  building  of  our  peacetime  America.  A  very  important 
fact  to  keep  in  mind  for  your  post-war  advertising  plans! 

■^OVERSEAS  EDITIONS  OF  NEWSWEEK  reach  U.S.  commands  every¬ 
where.  We  went  to  press  in  Manila  on  a  regular  basis  while  the  battle 
still  raged.  We  olso  print  editions  in  Hawaii  and  Australia.  The 
Army  publishes  and  distributes  editions  in  Indio  and  Iran.  From  Lowell, 
Mass.,  'Bottle  Baby'  goes  into  Army  hands  for  distribution  in  the 
European  theater,  Alaska,  the  Aleutians... and  to  the  Marines  to  catch 
up  with  leathernecks  everywhere  .  . .  and  to  all  Navy  V-AAail  stations 
in  the  Atlantic  ond  the  Pacific  for  special  'Battle  Baby'  V-Mail  editions. 


The"Battle 


every 

advertising  man  should 
know  about . . . 


ADVERTISING  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Norcross  Ads  Carry 
Company’s  Greetings 


By  Betty  Feezel 

JUST  WHAT  can  be  done  with 

small  space  advertisements  in 
newspapers  is  currently  being 
demonstrated  by  Norcross  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  York  City. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
the  greeting  card  manufacturer 
has  made  use  of  35-line,  one- 
column  insertions  on  a  two  or 
three  times  a  week  basis  in 
dailies  throughout  the  country. 
Designed  to  tell  neither  a  sales 
nor  institutional  story,  the  ads 
simply  identity  Norcross  and,  in 
friendly  fashion,  say  “hello.” 

Distinctive  in  appearance,  a 
fact  that,Jias  been  much  com¬ 
mented  upohj^  the  ads  are  domi¬ 
nated  by -sketches  of  the  char¬ 
acters  and  other  art  that  appear 
on  Norcross  cards.  The  copy 
message  is  reduced  to  a  very 
brief  phrase  or  caption. 

Mark  Finch,  an  executive  of 
the  Norcross  firm,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  campaign 
has  brought  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  It  has  served  to 
keep  the  Norcross  name  and 
identity  before  the  public,  he 
said,  at  a  time  when  card  oiders 
can  not  always  be  filled,  and  it 
has  been  of  real  assistance  in 
maintaining  dealer  relations. 

Greeting  Cord  Boom 

Greeting  cards  as  a  whole  are 
enjoying  wide  acceptance  today, 
Mr.  Pinch  said,  partly  because  it 
is  wartime.  "TTie  war  has  taken 
the  stiffness  out  of  persons  and 
made  them  more  conscious  of 
sentimental  occasions.”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “More  persons  are  apart 
from  their  families  and  friends 
than  ever  before.  They  find 
greeting  cards  give  them  addi¬ 
tional  ways  to  express  them¬ 
selves.” 

But  even  before  the  war,  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  greeting  cards  was 
growing  steadily,  and  had  been 
from  the  time  a  jolly  old  Eng¬ 
lishman  with  a  creative  spirit 
drew  up  a  fancy  card  to  convey 
his  wishes  to  his  lady  love  on 
Feb.  14  back  in  1842. 

After  the  Valentine  card  came 
the  Christmas  card  and  later 
the  Easter  card.  During  World 
War  I  the  habit  of  sending 
greeting  cards  for  all  occasions 
became  established,  and  there 
followed  the  birthday  card,  the 
graduation  card,  the  Mother's 
and  Father's  Day  cards,  the 
“sorry  you’re  ill”  condolences, 
the  “why  don't  you  write?” 
pleas,  and  now,  even  the  “secret 
pal”  messages. 

Probably  the  only  thing  that 
put  a  kink  in  the  growth  of  the 
custom  was  a  recent  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  directive  which 
drastically  cut  paper  allocations 
to  the  industry. 

For  many  years  Norcross  de¬ 
pended  [heavily  upon  display 
material  and  direct  mail  pieces. 
In  October,  1943,  when  these 
advertising  aids  were  hard  to 
come  by,  the  company  inaug¬ 
urated  a  test  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  which  it  has  maintained 
ever  since. 


norng.. RED  HEAD 

*1^014.  a£L  lenour 

9’ntong 

NORCROSS 

FAMILY 


LOOK  FOR  me  OW 

NORCROSS 

greeting  CAROS 

One  of  the  Family 

The  Norcross  campaign  runs 
the  year  round  but  heavier  ad¬ 
vertising  is  done  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  with  regard  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  outstanding  dates  during 
those  months. 

The  greeting  card  firm  has 
found  that  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  serves  its  purposes,  Mr. 
Finch  said.  By  selection  of 
papers,  the  company  is  able  to 
direct  its  ads  to  the  desired 
areas;  and,  by  reproducing  the 
Norcross  characters  in  its  ads. 
to  further  recognition  of  Nor¬ 
cross  products. 

Seeing  the  national  ads  in 
papers  in  their  towns,  Norcross 
dealers  often  run  direct  tie-in 
ads  themselves,  many  requesting 
space  above,  below  or  alongside 
the  Norcross  insertion. 

The  company  also  supplies 
mats  of  the  national  ads  and 
other  material  to  dealers  in 
communities  where  the  national 
campaign  is  not  scheduled.  The 
dealers  often  work  the  company 
mats  into  ads  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing,  (using  larger  space,  some¬ 
times),  and  with  very  success¬ 
ful  results,  Mr.  Finch  stated. 

Recent  Norcross  ads  have  pre- 


.sen ted  the  members  of  the  Nor¬ 
cross  character  family  including 
Feather  Head.  Top  Knot,  Susie- 
Q,  Red  Head.  Mr.  Red  Head. 
Lanky  Lil,  Larry,  Big  Boy  'n 
Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Departing 
from  the  usual  practice,  the 
company  recently  ran  a  larger 
ad  showing  the  family  group. 

In  each  ad  the  character  that 
is  featured  sponsors  a  reminder 
to  send  a  birthday  car,  remem¬ 
ber  a  coming  occasion,  or  to 
drop  in  for  a  "why  don’t  you 
write”  card.  etc.  When  an  issue 
of  national  importance  comes 
along  the  character,  with  a  pa¬ 
triotic  bent,  switches  to  urging 
support  of  the  War  Loan  drive, 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross 
or  registration  to  be  a  blood 
donor. 

The  advertising  is  prepared  by 
the  Norcross  company  and  its 
agency,  Abbott-Kimball  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

■ 

Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  Names  Abt 

Henry  E.  Abt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-creat^ 
post  of  managing  director  of  the 
Brand  Names  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  George  L.  Russell,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foundation  and 
president  of  the  John  B.  Stetson 
Co.  'The  appointment  is  effective 
June  1. 

Mr.  Abt  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Information 
Committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated 
since  1939. 


Effective  Buying 
income  Double 
Slate  Average  . . . 

Winston-Salem,  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  per  capita 
of  $1,555*  doubles  the  state 
average  and  ranks  well  ahead 
of  the  national  average  of 
$1,166. 

This  is  further  proof  of  what 
we’ve  been  saying  all  along 
.  .  .  that  Winston-Salem  is  a 
“MUS’T’  market  for  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  story  to  tell  or 
something  to  sell. 

*  Sale*  Management  Survey  of 
Buyinr  Power. 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

WiMloa-Salea,  North  Caroliao 

Nmtioiud  RtpnnntmHvM  s 
Kclljr-Smith  Company 


Thero's  otUy  on 
way  to  coFtir 

N^asAlB^i 

Second 


Metailurgied  mi 
Smoliing  Cmkt 

ONE  OF  tho  Mtion'i  largalaal. 
era  it  located  in  TaceM.Aalka 
cause  Tacoma  offan  ibaia'i 
lowest  cost  electrk  pMNi,  ttU 
metallurgical  progress  is  auni 
Tacoma  produces  caggsr,  U 
aluminum,  ferro-ckiaas  isi  o 
lated  products.  One  of  thi  er* 
reasons  why  Taeoais«W« 
County  ranks  as  Washiagtas'i 
ond  Market  ...  a  madMl 
quately  covered  by  only  sat 
paper.  Check  these  Ngartsl 


THE  TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 
COVERAGE 


73 


Sacend  Tacoma 
Paper’s  Covtrag*  47% 

Saattle  Morning 
Paper's  Coverage  S% 

Seattle  Ist  Evening 
Paper's  Coverage  4% 


J^JSiTACi 


TMCOMM,  WMUUHt^ 
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McCarthy,  U.P., 
Sees  'Blood  Bath' 
Ahead  in  Pacific 

San  Francisco,  May  21 — It  is 
doubtful  if  the  American  people 
are  fully  awake  to  the  kind  of 
a  war  that  lies  ahead  in  the  Pa* 
clflc,  says  Francis  McCarthy, 
United  Press  war  correspondent, 
who  has  returned  here  on  leave 
after  spending  two  hitches  in  the 
Paciflc  theater  —  one  of  27 
months  duration,  and  another  of 
14  months. 

When  the  American  forces 
land  on  the  China  coast  and  in 
Japan  proper,  and  begin  their 
march  inland,  there  will  be  no 
wholesale  surrenders  such  as 
marked  the  fighting  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front,  says  M^arthy.  “In¬ 
stead  there  will  be  the  greatest 
blood  bath  the  world  has  ever 
seen.” 

Although  he  expects  the  Japs 
to  fight  like  the  proverbial  rats 
in  the  trap,  McCarthy  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubts  as  to  the  success 
that  American  arms  will  enjoy 
in  the  invasion  of  the  mainland. 
He  says  the  superiority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  and  equipment  was 
proved  at  Leyta.  ‘We  broke  the 
Jap’s  back  there,"  he  said,  “and 
that  made  the  going  fairty  easy 
in  ^e  Philippines." 

McCarthy  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
when  the  Japs  attacked.  Since 
then  he  has  been  on  22  air 
strikes,  in  15  naval  actions,  in¬ 
cluding  two  sea  battles;  and  has 
taken  part  in  “any  number  of 
landings.”  Among  the  fronts  he 
covered  were  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Guadalcanal.  Russell 
Islands,  New  Georgia.  Vella 
Lavella.  Treasury  Island.  Bou¬ 
gainville.  Hollandia.  Sansapor, 
Aitape,  Morotai.  Leyte.  Luzon. 

He  entered  Manila  with  the 
37th  Division,  and  participated 
in  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  in 
Los  Banos — a  feat  which  was 
accomplished  by  elements  of  the 
11th  Airborne  Division. 

At  Los  Banos,  he  found  his 
sister  and  brother,  who  had  been 
prisoners  since  the  fall  of 
Manila.  He  says  they  had  lost 
lots  of  weight,  but  were  other¬ 
wise  in  good  health. 

Coming  back  to  Manila  was 
like  coming  back  home  for  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  because  he  had  been 
born  there  and  had  attended 
high  school  in  the  citv.  He  .savs 


Today  wc  are  lOO^o  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  work.  After 
the  war  w’c  will  return 
better  equipped  than  ever 
to  help  produce  sparkling 
civilian  newspapers. 

Diviw^n  News 

THE  STAFF 

(Fifth  Tear  of  Publication) 

U.  S.  A.,  Sicily,  Italy,  France, 
Germany 


the  Japs  .set  a  new  low  for 
bestially  in  Manila,  “pillaging, 
burning  and  rape.” 

Taking  of  the  Philippines,  he 
says,  performed  a  great  deal  for 
the  morale  of  American  troops 
in  the  Pacific.  “It  was  the  first 
time  they  found  people  waiting 
to  greet  them  as  liberators.” 

As  to  when  the  war  with 
Japan  will  end,  he  said  two 
years  was  a  conservative  guess. 

After  his  present  leave  is  up. 
McCarthy  expects  to  return  to 
the  Pacific  and  “see  it  through  ” 
■ 

NLRB  Files  Complaint 
Against  N.  J.  Paper 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  issued  a  complaint  against 
the  Union  City  (N.  J. )  Hudson 
Dispatch  May  18  for  alleged  re¬ 
fusal  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  The  case 
will  be  heard  at  the  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  post  office  June  12. 

Basis  for  the  complaint  is  the 
discharge  of  the  unit  chairman 
and  a  sports  writer,  allegedly 
for  guild  activities,  a  few  days 
after  the  guild  asked  recognition 
for  editorial  employes.  Howard 
LeBaron,  regional  director  of 
the  NLRB,  brought  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  Daniel  Baker  is  the 
legal  representative  for  NLRB 
in  the  case.  Elisha  Hanson  rep¬ 
resents  the  newspaper. 

■ 

5  Pages  of  Heroes 

The  V-E  Day  edition  of  the 
Peterborough  ( Ont. )  Examiner 
featured  five  pages  of  one-col¬ 
umn  cuts  of  local  service  men 
who  have  died  in  the  war. 


Special  'Decoration 
Given  Harold  Smith 

Harold  Smith,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  war  correspondent  now  on 
Okinawa,  has  a  new  decoration. 
It’s  unique — could  be  it’s  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  Last  month, 
on  Okinawa,  he  was  named  to 
“The  Order  of  the  Fallen  Horse¬ 
men.” 

According  to  Smith’s  version 
of  the  story,  Maj.  Gen.  Arch  V. 
Arnold,  famed  Army  artillery 
man,  started  out  his  press  con¬ 
ference  on  Apr.  8  with  this 
statement:  “To  digress  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  daily  war  bulle¬ 
tin — when  I  was  in  the  infantry 
27  years  ago  I  determined  I’d 
quit  walking  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  I  joined  the  artilleiy.  I’ve 
fooled  around  with  horses  ever 
since.  I  have  a  real  affection  for 
those  who  love  horses.  We  have 
a  horseman  in  our  midst,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  award¬ 
ing  this  ‘Order  of  the  Fallen 
Horseman’  to  Chicago  Tribune 
Correspondent  Smith.” 

Whereupon  the  general  sol¬ 
emnly  draped  about  Smitty’s 
neck  a  voluminous  pink,  blue, 
red  and  white  flowered  sash, 
from  which  hung  a  large  slab 
advertising  a  Jap  horse  liniment. 

The  award  was  for  horseman¬ 
ship  displayed  some  days  before. 
T^e  colonel  in  charge  had  dis¬ 
mounted  from  a  salvaged  enemy 
nag,  and  Smitty  struggled 
aboard.  The  pony  made  a  sortie 
under  a  stone  archway  high 
enough  only  for  the  horse. 


Grand  Island 

Nebraska's  3rd  City 

The  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent 

Serving  the  Important  Central  Nebraska 
Territory 

National  Advertising  Representatives: 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 

New  York  Chicoqe  Omaha  Deaver 


Establishing 

ANEW  LOW 
MILLINE 
RATE  of 
$2.04  per  line 
Based  on  Card 


Effective 
June  1,  1945 


75  WEST  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  6 


•  IviARY  McCLUNG 

Advertising  Director 

•  ED  KENNELLY 

National  Advertising  Manager 
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Harnessed  Inflation 


Money  doesn’t  burn  a  hole  in  people’s  poekels  in  the  HI*spot 
of  oHIo— -billion>dollar  market  covered  by  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  These  look>aheaders  have  the  saving  grace  to  save! 

Each  War  Loan  campaign  sets  a  new  HIgh*water  mark  in 
purchases.  Individuals  own  in  excess  of  $90,000,000  (net  cost) 
in  War  Bonds.  They’re  crowding  bank  depositories  to  the  hilt  .  .  • 
$55,000,000  in  personal  checking  accounts;  $60,000,000  in  time 
deposits;  $182,000,000  in  demand  deposits. 

No  unnecessary  buying  Hl-jinks  now.  But  when  spending 
time  comes,  they’ll  have  the  do>re>mi.  So  get  set  now  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  in  The  Columbus  Dispatch.  Your  daily  newspaper 
is  the  present-day,  low-cost  medium  .  .  .  with  the  brightest  future. 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


Heprefenled  Nationally  fty'O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

'R  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  26,  1945 
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b  .  .  then  you  gradually  be¬ 
come  abusive.” 


N.  Y.  Mirror 
Plans  Summer 
Youth  Program 

New  York  City’s  parks  and 
the  New  York  Mirror  have  got¬ 
ten  together  on  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  youth  recreational  program 
yet  to  be  worked  out  in  the  city 
between  the  Park  Department 
and  a  newspaper. 

Plans  have  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  “marble”  tourna¬ 
ment.  softball  tournament,  leam- 
to-swlm  campaign  on  three 
levels  of  achievement,  competi¬ 
tive  boys’  swimming  and  a  dos¬ 
ing  Youth  Festival  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  Mall,  Sept.  2,  at  which 
the  awarding  of  major  medals 
for  the  season’s  events  will  cli¬ 
max  a  program  of  entertainment. 

In  addition,  an  essay  contest 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  Mirror 
under  the  title,  “A  Blueprint  for 
Better  Citizenship."  ’The  subject 
will  be  divided  into  three  sub¬ 
divisions:  Why  teaching  of  Am¬ 
erican  history  promotes  better 
citizenship;  as  a  young  citizen 
how  can  I  help  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  the  role  re¬ 
ligious  devotion  plays  In  Amer¬ 
icanism.  War  Bond  prizes  will 
be  awarded  and  all  entrants 
will  receive  a  scroll. 

Medal  Awards 

Climaxing  a  slow  progress  to¬ 
ward  a  meeting  of  minds  on 
youth  guidance  and  competitive 
activities,  the  program  which 
has  Just  been  worked  out  by 
Robert  Moses,  city  park  com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  newspaper’s 
executives  calls  for  direction  of 
the  activities  by  Park  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  while  the  Mirror 
provides  the  awards,  publicity, 
and  entertainment. 

A  medal  design  which  com¬ 
bines  the  Park  Department  sym¬ 
bol  with  the  Mirror  signature, 
front  page  design  and  sport  motif 
has  been  adopted.  In  charge  at 
the  Mirror  is  Lee  Tracy,  promo¬ 
tion  director,  and  Justin  Gilbert, 
editorial  promotion. 

“Cooperate  closely  with  the 
Park  Department  and  cover  each 
event.”  Managing  Editor  Hinson 
Stiles  told  Gilbert.  “Have  some¬ 
thing  in  each  day  throughout 
the  summer.”  Many  photographs 
will  supplement  the  coverage. 

’The  Mirror  has  demonstrated 
a  particular  Interest  in  youth 
activities  during  the  past  several 
years,  among  the  activities  the 
psist  Swim  Club,  now  discon¬ 
tinued  and  replaced  by  Its  new 
Swim  Club,  and  the  Youth 
Forums  and  Youth  Congress 
(E  &  P,  Dee.  23,  1944,  p.  59). 

“All  of  the  Mirror’s  youth  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  period  of  years,” 
Mr.  Stiles  declared,  “has  broad¬ 
ened  the  whole  reader  appeal  of 
our  newspaper.  ’The  Mirror 
takes  cognizance,  too,  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  child  of 
today  is  tomorrow’s  reader  and 
advertiser.” 

The  full  s<^edule  of  events 
exclusive  of  the  essay  contest 
includes  the  Marble  Tourna¬ 
ment,  proceeding  through  to  the 
city  championsh’p;  the  softball 
tournament,  which  the  Mirror 
has  sponsored  for  the  past  two 
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Mirror's  Youth  Medal 

years  and  which  follows  the 
same  elimination  plan,  June  4 
to  26;  Swim  Club,  July  9  to 
Sept.  8  with  beginners,  inter- 
m^iate  and  advanced  groups 
qualifying  successively,  and  com¬ 
petitive  swimming  July  11  to  27. 
■ 

San  Angelo  Publisher 
Honors  25-Year  Staff 

San  Angelo,  Tex.,  May  22 — 
Houston  Harte  marked  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  ownership  of 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
recently  by  focussing  the  news 
spotlight  on  the  employes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  nine  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  for  the  en¬ 
tire  period.  Seven  of  them 
started  under  the  late  J.  G.  Mur¬ 
phy.  who  founded  the  paper  in 
1884. 

Mr.  Harte  wrote  about  the  nine 
— eight  men  and  a  woman — him¬ 
self,  recounting  the  early  days 
and  chores.  The  list  included: 
Herbert  Taylor,  from  mailroom 
boy  to  general  manager;  Willie 
Pearl  Rowan,  bookkeeper,  who 
became  secretary  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  its  subsidiaries; 
Minor  Shutt,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  who  also  writes  editorials 
and  covers  music  events;  Ste¬ 
phen  Dean  Chenoweth,  ^itor; 
John  Benton  Brewer,  oil  editor; 
Benjamin  Franklin  Roster,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent;  Ernest 
V.  Riehl,  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent;  J.  M.  McMahen,  machinist; 
and  Earl  Utt,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 
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ROOFS  OF 
ROGRESS. 

ABC  City  Zona  Population 

1940  .  34.274 

1945  .  54,127 

(Par.  t«.  Pub.  stmt.) 

POSTAL 
RECEIPTS 

(1941)  . $171,981.55 

(1944)  . $371,598.92 


TEXARKANA 
GAZETTE  -  NEWS 

Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 
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KENT  COOPER  told  this  story 
at  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Silurians  the  other  night  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club: 

A  horseback  rider  drove  up 
to  the  office  of  the  newspaper 
in  a  pioneer  western  town, 
tossed  a  bag  of  gold  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  called  out:  “Put  me 
down  for  a  subscription.”  As  he 
rode  off  into  the  western  hills, 
the  publisher  counted  enough 
gold  to  pay  for  a  five-year  sub¬ 
scription. 

Moments  later,  a  posse  stopped 
by  and  inquired  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher:  “Did  you  see  which  way 
a  stranger  went  on  horseback? 
He  Just  held  up  the  saloon  at 
the  other  end  of  town.” 

“He  went  over  the  eastern 
hills,”  replied  the  publisher,  and 
off  went  the  posse.  Whereupon 
his  young  assistant.  Bob  Davis, 
piped  up:  “Why  did  you  tell 
them  he  went  over  the  eastern 
hills  when  you  saw  him  go  over 
the  western  hills?” 

“Son,”  admonished  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  “Never  betray  a  sub¬ 
scriber.” 

■ 

ONE  of  the  older  Silurians, 
commenting  on  a  talk  by 
George  Sokolsky,  the  New  York 
Sun  columnist,  recalled  an  edi¬ 
torial  he  had  written  in  his  early 
days  of  journalism. 

“That’s  a  fine  editorial,”  com¬ 
mented  his  editor.  “It’s  great. 
First  you  call  him  a  son  of  a 


A  NAMPA  farmer  advertising 
in  the  Idaho  Free  Preu  offers 
the  following  inducement:  “No 
milking  or  irrigating,  hardly 
anything  to  do  and  lots  of 
to  do  it  in.  Top  wages.”  And 
in  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News, 
there  appeared  a  “Help  Wanted 
— Female”  ad,  saying:  “Colored 
woman  or  couple  to  live  in; 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  fur¬ 
nished.” 

■ 

HEADLINES  that  did  more  than 
tell  the  story; 

Drltsle,  Drixile  IJttle  Drept 
Man  Will  Drink  Until  It  Stops; 
No  Relief  If  Yet  in  Sight; 

Rain  Is  Forecast  for  Tonight. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

■ 

SLUMP  TO  FIND 
CITIES  WITH 
PLANS  DOWN 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 


DISCHARGE  SOUGHT 
FOR  DADS  OF  OVER  3 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 


IN  A  story  about  a  German 
POW  who  hanged  himself,  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune 
reported;  “He  requested  in  a 
note,  written  Portly  after  his 
suicide,  that  he  .  .  .  etc.” 

■ 

“VICTORY  Garden  weather  is 
expected  during  the  loeed-end 
by  the  Weather  Bureau,”  said 
an  item  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 
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$15,000,000 


Yes  .  .  .  this  considerable  sum  of  spendable  immediate  POCT- 
WAR  BUYING  MONETY  awaits  the  national  advertiser  in  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa. 

And  we  seem  to  be  heading  for  civilian  manufactiu-e  ...  and 
eager  buyers.  Headlines  PROVE  IT. 

An  estimate  of  post-war  buying  here,  based  on  application  of 
a  consumer  susrvey  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
results  in  a  total  of  at  least  $15,000,000.  People  will  be  eager 
for  new  cars,  new  household  appliances,  home  fumishmgs,  home 
improvements,  etc.  And  Ae  ABILITY  to  BUY  is  IN  ’THE  BANK. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  intend  to  buy  because  their  present  equip¬ 
ment  is  worn  out. 

’The  Norristown  ’Times  Herald  MUST  be  included  on  every 
schedule  CALLING  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  area.  Proof  .  • 

The  big  Philadeli^ia  department  stores  run  fat  schedules  m 
’The  Times  Herald. 
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IDITOR  &  PUILISHIR  for  May  24.  1HI 


FOR  EVERY  DOWAGER 


CiNTHAt  OFriCfiS^ 


BOSTON’S  dowagers,  ^  ''  W 

bless  ’em . . .  are  few,  fussy  and  frugal. 

But  the  diligent  daughters,  whether  office  workers  or 
housewives,  count  their  purchases  in  the  millions.  You’ll 
find  them  in  Boston’s  largest  department  stores  or  in  the 
smallest  community  grocery  . .  1  crowding  the  counters  for 
food  or  fripperies,  clothes  or  cosmetics.  Yes,  the  mass 
buying  group  is  the  pay-envelope  group  . . .  the  over  92% 
of  the  745,347  families  with  incomes  less  than  $5,000  a 
year.  Sell  them  and  you  sell  Boston!  The  surest,  quickest 
and  least  expensive  way  is  with  the  tremendous 
over-500,000  daily  circulation  of  the  Record-American  and 
the  almost  600,000  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Advertiser. 
Nearly  75%  of  this  vast  circulation  is  directed  right  to  the 
heart  of  these  same  medium  and  low  income  groups  who 
make  B8%  of  the  entire  purchases  in  the  entire  area!  Yes, 
dowagers  are  nice  to  know  socially  . . .  but  it  takes  the 
diligent  daughters  to  put  your  product  over! 


DAILY 


Record-American 


Globe 


Herald-Traveler 


SUNDAY 


Advertiser 


Globe 


Herald 


RECORD-AMERICAN 


^BOSTON 
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SELL  THE  **MARKET  OF  THE  MILLIONS. 


represented  by  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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WABASH  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 


345  Carroll  Slreel,  Brooklyn  31,  New  Yoik 
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Moore  Suggests 
Way  of  Solving 
Mat  Shrinkage 


been  named  chairman  of  thej 
NAEIA  Mat  Shrinkage  Commit-I 
tee  and  is  corresponding  with! 

chairman  of  a 


George  Fuller, 
similar  committee  set  up  by  the 
International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Union. 

Illinois  Daily 


SAriTT-SPOT 


Meanwhile. 

Newspaner  Markets  is  sending 
a  questionnaire  on  the  subject 
to  its  members  and  Paul  A. 
West,  general  manager  of  West- 
Holliday  Co..  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  is  asking  pub- 
I’shers  on  his  list  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  change 
suggested  by  Moore. 


lowance  will  be  made  for  NeW  Hampshire  Bill 

rTh;/"-  Liniite  Political  Ad  Hates, 

.  ,  Concord.  N.  H..  May  21 — A  bill 

Aqencv  V'ewnomt  nroviding  for  regulation  of  po- 

Moore  said  in  his  letter  that,  litical  advertising  rates  charged 
after  discussing  the  problem  by  newspapers  and  radio  sta-* 
with  many  agency  execitivos.  tions  or  networks  was  passed: 
he  was  convinced  that  shrink-  by  the  New  Hampshire  House 
age  deductions  are  the  re.sult  of  of  Representatives  last  week.' 
competition  rather  than  any  de-  Previously  approved  by  the  ®en-| 
sire  on  the  part  of  agencies  to  ate.  the  bill  was  .sent  to  Gov-| 
set  up  and  maintain  an  exoen-  ernor  Dale.  I 

sive  inter-organization  depart-  Rep.  Edmund  W  Ogden  o^ 
ment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Holderness.  one  of  the  opponents! 
“pmch-nennv  saving  for  their  of  the  bill,  charged  that  it  vio- 
individual  clients.”  lated  “freedom  of  enterprise,  the 

“Every  agency  I  talked  with  right  of  private  enterprise"  orj 
agreed  that  the  mechanics  of  the 
business  having  to  do  with 
.shrinkage  was  distinctly  a  head¬ 
ache.”  he  said,  “and  an  expen-  “This  bill 
sive  proposition  which  only  tr 
.served  to  reduce  their  own  in¬ 
come  and  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  competitive  agen¬ 
cies  offered  the  same  service, 
they,  individually,  would  be 
most  happy  to  discontinue 
idirinkage  clauses  from  their  or¬ 
ders  and  the  effort  incidental 
to  ascertaining  such  shrinkage.” 

Commenting  upon  his  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  rate  to  solve 
the  problem.  Moore  stated: 

“I  realize  this  Is  a  radical  de- 


soioEa  pomnrotNA 

fECT  CONTACt. 


of  the  small  business  man  to  con-i 
duct  his  business  without  gov¬ 
ernment  interference. 

is  discriminatory." 
said,  “for  it  pertains  only  to  a 
segment  of  those  ventures  en-; 
Paged  in  providing  political  ad¬ 
vertising.  being  restricted  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and, 
’networks,  while  ignoring  bill-j 
board  firms,  car  sign  agencies.! 
nrinting  establishments  and! 
others.  It  would  fix  prices  and 
may  therefore  be  found  uncon-1 
stitutional.”  | 

Rep.  Blaylock  Atherton,  who 
led  the  proponents,  argued  that 
candidates  of  modest  financial' 
parture  from  general  newspaper  means  were  unjustly  penalized 
procedure  but  after  all.  when  when  newspapers  and  radio  sta-j 
every  newspaper  is  hard-pressed  tions  set  their  political  advertis-l 
for  space  it  is  not  good  business  ing  rates  higher  than  other, 
to  accept  a  thousand-line  ad  and  advertising  charges.  , 

receive  payment  for  only  970  or 
980  lines, 
newspapers 

eral  practice  in  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  shrinkage  in  their  page 
forms  but  under  present  day 
operation  a  majority  of  agencies  tion 
pay  only  for  type  to  type  space 
occupied  and  although  the  full 
1.000  lines  of  white  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  their  copy,  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  their  material  creates  a 
loss  to  everyone  involved. 

“By  the  institution  of  the 
above  rule  on  our  rate  card.  I  . 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
found  a  means  by  which  this  '-bar 
shrinkage  ‘bugaboo’  can  be  and  bewi 
will  be  whipped  for  the  benefit 
of  all  involved.  This  same 
clause,  applying  to  all  agencies, 
will  automatically  eliminate  the  In 
further  necessity  of  their  main-  has 
tenance  of  that  special  depart-  (Ill. 
ment  within  the  agency  having  ship. 
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I  believe  that  these 

are  following  gen-  Group  in  Gary  I 

The  Gary.  Ind.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  announced  forma-, 
of  the  Gary  Advertising! 
Round  Table  for  the  purpose  of 
oromoting  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  place  of  advertising, 
merchandising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  business.  Frank  G.  Hub¬ 
bard.  Gary  Post-Tribune  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  has  been  named 
temporary  chairman  of  the  meet- 
sponsored  jointly  by  the 


Everybody's  favorite,  for  use  with  all  syn- 
chonizers  and  ALL  between-the-lens  shut¬ 
ters,  at  all  speeds  .  .  .  good.  too.  with 
many  focal  plane  cameras  . . .  using  black 
and  white  or  color  film. 


unin  Works  on  3  to  125  volts, 
contains  40,000  liunen  seconds,  medium 
light  curve  time  to  peak  —  23  ms.  4000 
Kelvin  temperature,  packed  8  to  a  carton, 
120  to  a  case. 
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WESTERN  HOMETOWN  SHARE  OF  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 


What  are  you  doing  about  this 


— You  may  be  missing  Two  Thirds  of  it 

In  the  11  Western  States— 

Look  and  see  what  you  are  doing  with  the  primary  market 
—the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Market— where  two 
thirds  of  ALL  Retail  Sales  are  made! 

Only  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  covers  this  market- 
let  us  show  you  exactly  why.  ONE  ORDER  is  all  you  need. 

*  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Hometown  Market  Sales  for  YOUR  product-group  are 
shown  in  the  new  booklet  "HOW  TO  SELL -AMERICA’S  THIRD 
GREATEST  SALES  AREA.” 

Write  us  for  it  today.  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers, 
625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 

■DITOR  a  PUILISHER  fM>  Moy  2«, 


America’s  THIRD  GREATEST  SALES  AREA 
. .  .  6  BILLION  A  YEAR 
where  two  thirds  of  all  retail  sales 
are  made  in  the  HOMETOWN  MARKET 


THE  HOMETOWN 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

covers  this  primary  market 


ITU  Seen  Trying 
To  Avoid  Ruling 
On  1945  Lows 

Chicago,  May  22 — The  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  International 
Allied  Printing  Tirades  Associa¬ 
tion  calling  for  release  of  the 
daily  newspaper  industry  from 
further  regulation  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  was  interpreted 
here  as  meaning  that  some  of 
the  printing  craft  unions,  name¬ 
ly,  International  Typographical 
Union,  desire  to  avoid  having 
certain  issues  certified  to  the 
Newspaper  Commission. 

The  resolution  asserted  that 
the  printing  trade  unions  “have 
severely  suffered  through  WLB 
restriction  on  wages.”  No  offi¬ 
cial  word  has  been  received  by 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  concerning 
the  Joint  resolution  adopted  in 
New  York.  A  number  of  ITU 
cases  are  scheduled  for  hearing. 

ITU  is  apparently  not  desirous 
of  having  blanket  recognition  of 
1945  ITU  laws  certifi^  to  the 
WLB  or  the  Commission,  while 
publishers  are  seeking  to  have 
such  issues  considered.  The 
seven-point  program  which  ITU 
desires  to  have  certified  does  not 
include  ITU  laws  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  the  printers’  union  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  consideration  of  any 
other  issues  than  those  included 
in  the  program. 

George  W.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  the  WLB,  in  letters  _to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  ITTJ  offi¬ 
cials.  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  cer¬ 
tified  to  the  NWLB  a  number  of 
labor  disputes  involving  ITU 
and  certain  publishers. 

Up  to  Commission 

“By  motion  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  on  May  7, 
1945,  these  cases  are  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  its  agent,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Commission,  which  will  de¬ 
termine  all  Issues  actually  unre¬ 
solved  between  the  parties  ex¬ 
cepting  issues  covered  by  unex¬ 
pired  contract  provisions  or 
prior  agreements  reached  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  between  the 
parties,”  Mr.  Taylor  stated. 

“Since  there  has  been  no  Joint 
stipulation  of  issues  in  these 
cases,  toe  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  will  accept  for  considera¬ 
tion  those  issues  presented  by 
either  of  toe  parties.  If  toe 
Commission  deems  advisable  it 
may,  of  course,  refer  certain  is¬ 
sues  back  to  toe  parties  for  the 
purposes  of  further  collective 
bargaining.” 

It  was  after  Mr.  Taylor's  let¬ 
ter  had  been  sent  to  publishers 
and  ITU  officials  that  toe  Inter¬ 
national  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association  adopted  its  resolu¬ 
tion  seeking  release  from  WLB 
rules  for  the  industry.  The  ITU 
representatives  initiated  the  res¬ 
olution. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Taylor  took 
cognizance  of  toe  issue  of  ITU 
laws,  which  publishers  general¬ 
ly  have  declined  to  recognize  as 
part  of  their  contract  relations 
with  local  unions.  On  this 
point,  Taylor  stated: 

“The  disputes  appear  to  in¬ 


clude  union  demands  for  con¬ 
tract  renewal  clauses,  some  of 
which  have  been  the  subject  of 
local  negotiations,  but  others  of 
which  have  not.  The  union  is 
also  described  as  objecting  to 
consideration  by  the  board  of  is¬ 
sues  relating  to  acceptance  by 
toe  employers  of  the  1945  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  of  the  ITU. 

“The  board  deems  it  appropri¬ 
ate  to  dispel  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
certification  to  it  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  the  existence  of 
a  labor  dispute  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  stipulation  executed 
Jointly  by  the  parties  limiting 
the  issues  in  dispute,  toe  board 
will  consider  any  matters,  prop¬ 
erly  open  under  a  contract,  on 
which  the  parties  are  found  to 
be  in  disagreement.” 

The  seven-point  program  of¬ 
fered  by  toe  ITU  as  the  only  is¬ 
sues  it  desires  the  Commission 
to  consider  covers: 

(1)  Wages;  (2)  vacations 
with  pay;  (3)  pay  for  holidays 
not  worked  and  double  time  for 
holidays  worked;  (4)  an  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each  member  em¬ 
ployed  equivalent  to  2%  of  his 
earnings  which  amount  he  now 
pays  to  toe  old  age  pension  and 
mortuary  funds  of  ITU;  (5)  sick 
leave  benefits;  (6)  each  member 
employed  to  be  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  50  cents  a  month  to  re¬ 
imburse  him  for  toe  like  amount 
he  pays  for  the  union  printers’ 
home;  (7)  severance  pay. 

■ 

Oberlin  Paper  Scores 
Bon  on  Anonymity 

Oberlin,  O.,  May  21 — The 
Oberlin  Times,  of  which  Carl 
W.  Kinney,  Jr.  is  editor  and 
publisher,  warned  readers  in  a 
recent  editorial  that  Ohio  House 
Bill  No.  413  would  deny  them 
their  democratic  right  of  full 
debate  and  discussion  by  making 
it  a  criminal  offense  to  publish 
any  unsigned  material  “tending 
to  incite  religious  or  racial 
hatred.” 

“The  bill.”  said  the  Times, 
“would  wipe  out  discussion  of 
racial  and  religious  problems  in 
readers’  columns  of  newspapers 
...  in  spite  of  toe  fact  that  toe 
identity  of  the  writer  is  always 
known  to  the  editor.  .  .  .  Editors 
will  insist  that  their  readers  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  without  fear 
of  reprisals.” 


New  Bedford 

4th  largest 
I  MARKET 

IN  MA55ACHU5CTO 


Door  Opened 
To  City-Wide 
Contract  in  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  May  24 — Represent¬ 
ing  the  first  successful  effort  to 
bring  about  uniform  city-wide 
collective  bargaining  between 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  city’s  newspapers,  toe 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission 
has  approved  minimum  wage 
rates  which  are  practically  uni¬ 
form  where  Job  content  is  toe 
same. 

The  commission,  in  approving 
Form  10  voluntary  wage  agree¬ 
ments,  has  increased  toe  top 
minimum  for  reporters  from 
$57.50  to  $60  a  week.  Basically, 
however,  the  biggest  forward 
step  is  in  reducing  the  number 
of  Jobs  to  12  key  classifications 


in  each  department  covered  ig 
the  bargaining  unit. 

The  commission  has  also  rk- 
ceeded  in  getting  New  York 
Guild  contracts  to  expire  on  thr 
same  date.  Dec.  1,  1945,  therebr 
opening  the  door  to  joint  cih- 
wide  bargaining  next  fall. 

■ 

Morrell  Ad  Greets 
Returned  Veteran 

Topeka,  Kan.,  May  21— Thr 
first  Topekan  to  return  to  civil¬ 
ian  life  under  the  point  systen 
intends  to  go  back  to  work  tot 
the  Morrell  Packing  Co.  and  the 
company  used  that  fact  u  thr 
basis  of  an  effective  institutioul 
ad  in  the  State  Journal  Satur 
day. 

The  ad,  headed  "Welcomt 
Sgt.  Beltz”  over  his  one-columij 
cut,  uses  the  occasion  at  the 
basis  for  an  appeal  for  moit 
workers. 


Leading  Metropolitan . 
PuUisher 

Mr.  Choate’s  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
speaks  up  for  local  newspapers.  In  the 
Evening  Traveler  of  February  17th,  this 
enlightening  editorial  appears : 

“To  most  people,  the  most  important 
news  is  not  the  cataclysmic  kind.  It  is 
the  news  from  the  home  town— who 
married  whom,  who  won  which  ball 
game,  even  who  is  in  jail  for  what  It 
is  the  news  you  find  well  down  in  the 
fifth  column  on  page  24. 

“Why  not  clip  it  and  mail  it  to  your 
son  or  husband  in  the  service?  Next  to 
the  letter  itself,  it  is  the  mail  he  wants 
most  to  get  Enclosed  in  a  regular  or 
air  mail  letter,  it  is  a  welcome  com¬ 
plement  to  the  best  news  of  all,  the 
news  from  home.” 

It  boils  down  to  this.  A  number  one  pub¬ 
lisher  recognizes  a  number  one  medium! 
LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  are  a  number  one 
medium. 
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Heinz 


baby  foods  in  glass  rise  to  tailers  double  the  percentage  of  local 
the  top  of  the  Hartford  area  market  by  lineage  placed  in  The  Courant. 

consistent  advertising  in  The  Courant, 
which  circulates  through  the  entire 
area.  Placing  space  through  Maxon, 

Inc.,  Heinz  thus  takes  advantage  of  a 
trend  which  in  four  years  has  seen  re< 

CONN  ECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 
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It’s  Safe  If  You  Duck, 
Says  John  Leonard 


m 


JOHN  LEONARD,  American 

newsman  just  back  from  the 
Pacific  as  a  Reuters  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  says  _ 

he  doesn't  be¬ 
lieve  in  this 
stuff  about  a  fel¬ 
low  using  up  his 
chances.  .  .  . 

Then  in  the 
next  breath  he 
tells  about  being 
one  of  four 
correspondents 
aboard  a  war- 
shiip  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  when  a  Jap 
suicide  plane  Leonord 
killed  a  third  of 
the  ship's  complement. 

“By  the  law  of  averages  one 
of  us  should  have  been  killed,” 
he  said. 

The  war^ip  incident  was  just 
one  of  a  series  of  narrow  escapes 
experienced  ^  Leonard  since  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  in  1942. 

Crashed  in  Pacific 

He  was  aboard  a  Catalina  fly¬ 
ing  boat  that  crashed  into  Lin- 
guayan  Gulf  during  a  Japanese 
aerial  bombardment.  .  .  . 

He  was  pn  a  destroyer  off 
Luzon  that  engaged  and  almost 
crashed  with  a  Japanese  sub¬ 
marine — and  as  the  two  ships 
drew  together  he  heard  the  Jap's 
machine  gun  bullets  ping-ping¬ 
pinging  along  the  metal  near 
where  he  sto^. 

Aboard  a  communications  car 
in  one  of  the  first  three  columns 
moving  into  Manila,  he  survived 
a  Jap  Banzai  charge  in  trucks, 
while  Brig.  Gen.  William  C. 
Chase,  with  whom  he  was  riding, 
emptied  his  carbine,  then  his  two 
pistols,  into  the  vehicles  dash¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  American 
column.  .  .  . 

He  lay  on  the  front  porch  of 
the  Army-Navy  club  in  Manila 
while  a  Jap  machine  gunner  200 
yards  away  cut  a  straight  row  of 
holes  across  a  piece  of  beaver- 
board  above  his  head.  .  .  . 

But,  says  Leonard,  “Chance 
plays  only  a  small  part  in  get¬ 
ting  hit.  And  no  matter  how 
many  close  ones  a  fellow's  had, 
his  dances  are  just  as  good  on 
the  next.” 

So.  he  says,  after  a  little  rest 
in  the  U.S.  he'll  probably  head 
back  where  he  came  from. 

Leonard’s  recollection  of  the 
Army-Navy  Club  porch  business 
includes  a  polite  game  of  leap¬ 
frog  with  an  Army  major. 

He  says,  “Carl  Mydans  of  Life 
and  I  were  in  a  party  of  12  stand¬ 
ing  on  this  porch  watching  the 
fighting.  Mydans  said  to  a  sol¬ 
dier,  ‘Watch  my  camera  for  just 
a  minute  until  I  get  back,  will 
you  please?’  The  soldier  replied, 
“Sure,’  and  Mydans  stepped 
away.  Next  second  the  Jap  ma¬ 
chine  gunner,  opened  up  and  the 
soldier  was  killed. 

“We  dropped  on  our  bellies, 
and  die  Jap  cut  loose  with  a 
long,  deadly  blast.  Some  of  our 

froup  screamed  as  they  were  hit. 

watched  a  line  of  bullet  holes 
walk  across  the  beaverboard 
right  above  my  head  .  .  .  then 


the  Jap  gunner  stopped  firing. 
I  felt  he  was  depressing  his  gun 
for  the  next  burst  and  decid^ 
that  was  no  place  for  me.  So  did 
this  major — and  we  kept  falling 
over  each  other  getting  out  of 
there.  We  were  polite  as  hell. 

“I'd  fall  over  him.  and  say, 
‘Sorry,  old  boy.’  Then  he’d  fall 
over  me  and  say,  'I  beg  your 
pardon,  old  man.’  I  guess  it  was 
pretty  funny.” 

Circumstances  made  Leonard 
sole  Reuters  correspondent  in 
the  amphibious  landings  on 
Leyte,  Mindoro,  Linguayen,  and 
on  the  push  into  Manila.  Never¬ 
theless  his  was  the  first  story  to 
get  out  on  the  liberation  of 
Santo  Tomas,  and  he  is  credited 
with  a  clean  beat  on  the  Leyte 
invasion. 

In  the  latter  case  it  was  purely 
a  matter  of  good  luck  in  trans¬ 
mission.  he  believes.  He  filed  his 
story  three  ways  —  by  Press 
Wireless;  by  beam  to  Hollandia. 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  forwarded 
to  Sydney,  thence  by  beam  wire¬ 
less  to  London;  and  by  beam  to 
Hollandia.  thence  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  Mackay,  to  New  York, 
and  then  London. 

Long  Way  Around 

Communications  bogged  down 
temporarily  during  the  landing, 
he  says,  but  he  believes  the  Hol¬ 
landia  -  Sydney  -  London  circuit 
was  working.  First  news  of  the 
story  in  the  U.S.  came  from 
London. 

Leonard  doesn't  go  along  with 
the  “fanatic  Jap  resistance” 
school  of  Pacific  war  reporting. 

“There’s  too  much  tendency  to 
confuse  fanaticism  with  fighting 
ability,”  he  thinks.  “We  say  the 
Japs  are  fanatics  .  .  .  but  actually 
they  are  probably  the  best  fight¬ 
ers  American  troops  have  en¬ 
countered.” 

On  Okinawa  before  he  left  for 
the  United  States — where  he  un¬ 
derwent  a  30-minute  bombard¬ 
ment  in  which  a  Jap  shell  was 
falling  every  second  in  his  area 
— he  flew  over  the  Jap  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Shiru.  “Fantastic”  is  the 
word  he  uses  to  describe  them. 

“The  island  phase  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  is  almost  over,”  he  said. 
“I’m  sure  at  last  we’ve  reached 
the  jumping  off  place.  But  we 
should  be  skeptical  of  this  ‘now 
we’ll  show  ’em’  idea  that  has 
prevailed  since  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  We’re  about  to 
enter  what  will  doubtless  be  the 
bitterest  conflict  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  And  we’ll  be  fighting 
at  this  time  next  year.” 

■ 

3  Join  ABC 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  admitted  to  rhember- 
ship  the  Bay  Shore  (N.  Y.) 
Newsday,  Lake  Charles  ( La. ) 
American  Press,  and  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel. 

m 

Changes  to  Daily 

The  Newnan  (Ga.)  Herald, 
published  as  a.  weekly  for  80 
years,  became  a  daily  with  the 
issue  of  May  8. 


Where  Is  It? 

Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Patch, 
commander  oi  the  American 
Seventh  Army,  has  $5  coming 
to  him.  He  entered  his  guess 
in  a  pool  last  March  with  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  end  of  the 
European  war,  picking  May  9. 
“But  I  haven't  collected  yet," 
he  said,  “because  I  don't  know 
where  the  correspondent  who 
collected  my  $5  is  now." 

Newark  Advocate 
Defies  Army  Censor 

Defying  Army  censorship,  the 
Newark  (O. )  Advocate  dis¬ 
regarded  deletions  by  the  censor 
in  its  printed  story  about  the 
Cambridge,  O.  prisoner  of  war 
camp  for  Germans.  The  PW 
feature  was  written  by  an  Advo¬ 
cate  staff  writer,  William  W. 
Diehl. 

“Declaring  the  changes  made 
by  the  censor  unjustified,  the 
newspaper  said  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  note,  "Since  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  story 
in  no  way  involves  military  se¬ 
curity,  we  believe  it  should  be 
printed  as  originally  written.” 

In  explanation  why  the  news¬ 
paper  “violated”  a  signed  agree¬ 
ment  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  authority  at  the  5th  Serv¬ 
ice  Command,  Columbus,  re¬ 
viewing  the  story,  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  Col.  Luther  L.  Hill, 
acting  director.  War  Department 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Yesterday  scientists  gave  us  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  incande¬ 
scent  lamp,  automobile,  radio, 
and  many  olhnr  "necessities" 
that  make  tor  better  living.  | 

Today  the  research  scientist  de¬ 
votes  his  energies  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  war  that  bring  victory. 

Tomorrow,  and  in  the  legion 
of  tomorrows  to  follow,  the  scien¬ 
tist  will  direct  his  research  to 
the  American  way  of  life  in  the 
post-war  era. 

Give  your  readers  our  complete, 
vital  news  coverage  of  science 
in  every  major  field. 

Newt  Roporf— day-by-day  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  top  news  of  science. 
“Wire-By-Mail"  stories,  preda¬ 
ted,  and  copy  for  release  upon 
receipt. 

Weekly  Scioeco  Page — wall-il¬ 
lustrated  news  and  feature  copy. 
Released  with  mats  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  photoprints  of  half-tones 
or  completely  matted. 

Rates  scaled  to  your  editorial 
budget.  Write  or  wire  (collect) 
for  releases  of  our  services  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W. 
Watbiagtee  6,  D.  C. 


fVhat  do 
These  Names 
Mean  to  You? 


B.  ALTMAN  &  COMPANY  <  ARNOLD  CONSTAU 
&  CO.  -  BEST  &  COMPANY  •  BLACK  SIAM  I 
GORHAM,  INC.  BONWIT  TELLER,  Mt 

BRENTANO'S  -  LERNER  SHOPS  i  JAWI 
ALcCUTCHEON  &  CO.  <  OPPENHEIM  COLIN 
B.  CO.  •  PECK  &  PECK  i  W.  &  J.  SLOAN 
MARTHA  WEST  •  MIICRIM  f  JANE  ENQB. 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York!  Ejfki! 
But  each  of  these  stores  is  also  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  .  .  .  most  of 
them,  since  long  before  the  war, 
Not  just  sample  shops,  but  eachi 
full-fledged  store  in  its  own  right, 
operating  on  a  pay-out  basis. 

Why  Westchester?  Because  a 
county  whose  housewives  buy  115 
million  dollars'  worth  of  food  a 
year,  is  also  one  of  America’s  rich¬ 
est  markets  for  "Fifth  Avenue" 
clothes,  books,  linens,  silver,  toys 
and  furniture. 


Some  of  America's  finest  products  on 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  ini 

HERALD  STATESAAAN,  Yonkori,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Ml.  Varnon,  N.Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  Nuw  Rechello,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploliit.N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chaster,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  TIMES,  AAomaronack,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (offll.),  PnaksUII,  N.  Y. 


■Sir*- 

^Westchester 


lewspapen 


A  group  of  9  dnih  ntwspepm 
Wtilchiiur  communitiis.  Cemiiiud 
89,S69—8}%  of  whkh  it  JtlivtrU t* 
tbo  late  a/temoon  u/htn  tht  u/omM  of 
—  tht  homo  purthtuins  agnt—is  t»  * 
mood  ftr  y*uT  utUt  mettast. 

Rmpreiented  Nationally  by  A* 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York 


■  DITOR  a  PUILISHIR  for  May  2*.  1Y4I 


. . .  And  the  Staff  of  Stars  is  off  agmn  .  .  ,  new  jobs  .  .  .  new  awards  .  .  .  netc  records. 


ANCHORS  A -WEIGH 


AMPHIBIOUS  CORRESPONDENT 

Fowler’s  writing  lor  the  fighting  Navy  now.  Credentials, 
insignia  were  received  by  The  Dallas  News  from  Texas- 
I)oin  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  giving  olHeial  status  to 
Wick  Fowler,  Texan  himself,  to  represent  The  Dallas 
News  in  the  Pacific  fighting  area.  Fowler,  famous  for 
his  work  with  the  36th  Division,  is  a  favorite  with 
Texas  readers.  The  News  noted  with  interest  the 
humorous  verses  veteran  newsman  Hilton  Greer  con¬ 
cocted  on  the  occasion  of  Wick’s  farewell  party  just 
before  he  sailed. 


“And  now  that  game  old  Ernie’s 
gone 

Who  ran  lielp  fill  his  shoes? 

We  know  a  man  who’ll  carry 
on— 

He’s  Fowler  of  The  News.” 


■“We  tell  the  world  which  should 
he  told 

That  where  the  fight  was  thick. 

But  few  who  wrote  of  war 
could  hold 

A  candle  to  our  Wick.” 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  assistant  managing  editor  of  The 
Dallas  News,  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  out¬ 
standing  editorial  writing  in  1944.  We  quote  from  Editor 
&  Publisher,  May  5:  ’‘McKnight’s  front  page  etlitorial 
of  last  Dec.  26,  entitled  "CHRISTMAS  EVERY  DAA ,’  was 
judged  outstanding  among  all  submitted.”  The  force  of 
McKnight’s  editorial  was  felt  in  Texas.  Since  its  ap(>«‘ur- 
ance  it  has  been  reproduced  times  without  number. 

SAFETY  FIRST 

For  the  second  time  in  four  years  The  Dallas  News' 
truckers  have  won  the  first  place  award  for  safe  driving 
presented  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Vsstv 
ciation.  In  the  last  twelve  months  Dallas  News  I  rucks 
covered  2,826,909  miles  without  accident  of  any  kind. 
Texans  are  proud  of  that  record.  In  the  face  of  manpower 
shortages  and  the  deterioration  of  motor  equipment,  it’s 
a  contribution  to  public  welfare  and  public  morale. 


Because  it  gets  the  story  where  the  fighting  is  thickest  . 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  .  .  .  because  it  more  than  fulfills  its  civic  responsibility  .  . 
with  the  readers  of  the  tremendous  Dallas  Area. 


because  it  has  assumed  leadership  in  the  inteUectual  and 

The  Dallas  News  is  favorite 


SELL  THE  READERS  OF  THE  NEWS  AND  YOU  HAVE  SOLD  THE  DALLAS  MARKET 


\lttliuie$\  Radio  Stations 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


13a Has  PRrumg  JIrttrs? 


John  B.  Woodwatd,  Inc. 

S'ntinmil  Kef'riwr’juutii  es 
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The  Hearst  Papers 
stand  for  Americanism  and 
Genuine  Democracy 

Some  un-American  disturbers  and  malcontents,  advocates  of  Communism 
or  Fascism  or  some  other  form  of  foreign  despotism,  are  agitating  for 
the  boycott  of  the  Hearst  papers,  because  of  our  militant  Americanism. 


We  thank  them  for  the  compliment  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  our  publications,  and  want  to  aid  them  in 
their  dull-minded  endeavor  to  publicize  our  Ameri¬ 
can  principles. 

We  state  here,  with  all  the  force  and  frank¬ 
ness  possible,  our  unalterable  policies,  so  that 
those  who  desire  to  agitate  against  our  prind- 
ples  and  our  publications  may  have  ample 
material  for  their  crusade. 

Tlie  Hearst  papers  are  American  papers 
published  for  the  American  people. 

They  support  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  American  Constitution,  American  institu¬ 
tions  and  American  ideals. 

They  labor  to  maintain  the  American  standard 
of  living. 


They  arc  opposed  to  the  various  forms  of  tyranny 
which  our  American  forefathers  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  avoid. 

They  arc  in  favor  of  American  independence, 
American  rights  and  liberties,  free  speech,  free 
assembly,  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  fre^ 
dom  of  the  press. 

They  are  advocates  of  rugged  individualism, 
and  of  the  industrial  independence  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  have  made  our  country  the  richeit 
and  greatest  in  the  world. 

They  arc  opposed  to  paternalism  in  government. 

They  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  least 
governed  country  is  the  best  governed  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  recent  political  experiments, 
which  have  dont  nothing  but  prove  that  the  most 
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!  sovemed  country  is  the  worst  governed  country. 

I  They  are  opposed  to  Communism,  Fascism 
'  or  any  form  of  despotism. 

They  are  opposed  to  intolerance,  as  well  as  to 
fanaticism. 

They  are  apposed  to  race  prejudice  and  to  class 
conflict. 

They  believe  in  opportunity  for  all  and 
equality  before  the  law. 

They  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system,  so-called, 
which  is  the  only  practical  Economic  system  of 
!  proven  worth  and  with  adequate  reward  for  merit. 

They  believe  in  compensation  in  proportion 
to  service  rendered,  and  in  no  limit  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  compensadcm  if  the  extent  of  the 
service  is  equally  great. 

They  believe  in  the  creation  of  wealth  through 
I  industry  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  wages. 

They  believe  that  the  attempt  to  distribute  wealth 
through  theft  is  not  only  disastrous  morally  but 
economically,  and  means  the  ruination  of  industry 
and  the  destruction  of  all  p>ossible  prosperity. 

They  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  politics 


and  economics  which  endeavor  to  grade  down 
the  most  prosperous  to  the  level  of  the  lowest; 
and  they  believe  ardently  in  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  politics  and  economics  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  has  successfully  raised  the  lower 
strata  to  a  nearer  level  with  the  upper. 

They  believe  in  deportation  of  alien  cranks  and 
criminals,  particularly  those  who  came  to,  this  coun¬ 
try  to  find  freedom  of  speech  and  remained  to  abuse 
it;  who  came  to  this  country  to  gain  the  liberties 
which  they  are  unable  intelligently  to  understand 
and  enjoy;  who  came  to  this  country  to  find  pros¬ 
perity  and  who  are  trying  to  create  in  this  country 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  adversity  to  other 
lands. 

They  are  opposed  to  government  by  any 
clique  or  class. 

They  believe  in  genuine  democracy,  the  rule  of 
the  majority. 

They  believe  that  America  should  be  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  that  Americans  should  be  for  America. 

Those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  policies 
would  better  not  take  these  papers,  because 
these  are  the  policies  which  will  be  adhered  to 
as  long  as  these  papers  are  published. 


\  Publh^'^ 


This  Editorial  was  written  by 

fEilliam  Randolph  Hearst  APRIL  21, 1935 
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Magazine  Finds 
Public  Craves 
Press  Articles 

PHiLADEtPHiA,  May  21 — Curi¬ 
osity  of  the  reading  public  con¬ 
cerning  newspapers  and  the  men 
who  make  them  is  at  its  highest 
peak  in  the  history  of  U.  S. 
journalism,  if  one  is  to  take  the 
word  of  editors  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 

Topped  by  the  recent  “The 
Paper  That  Was  Tailored  to  a 
City,”  ( Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin),  written  by  David  G. 
Wittels.  the  Post  has  published 
more  than  three  score  articles 
devoted  to  various  newspapers 
of  the  country,  their  groups  and 
individual  leaders. 

Analysis  of  a  bibliography  of 
these  Post  journalistic  themes 
shows  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  editors  started  train¬ 
ing  their  sights  on  tiie  Fourth 
Estate  during  the  late  1930’s, 
with  occasional  biographies  of 
such  renowned  U.  S.  journalists 
as  the  late  Joseph  I^litzer  of 
the  New  York  World,  and  Col. 
Henry  Watterson  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Post;  Wash¬ 
ington’s  colorful  editor-publisher 
Eleanor  Patterson,  and  Roy  W. 
Howard  of  Scripps-Howard. 

Only  Profiles  at  Hrst 

At  first — somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  New  Yorker  magazine 
— these  Post  pieces  were  mostly 
profiles  of  individuals,  including 
such  press  luminaries  as  Arthur 
Brisbane.  Silliman  Evans.  Doro¬ 
thy  Thompson.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick.  Westbrook  Pegler 
and  Marshall  Field.  More  recent 
additions  to  the  list  included 
Ernie  Pyle,  Raymond  Clapper. 
Walter  Winchell  and  Arthur 
Krock.  During  the  early  1940’s 
there  were  four  or  five  articles 
a  year,  all  personality  sketches. 

Dr.  John  E.  Drewry,  dean  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Athens.  Ga..  thought  so 
well  of  these  press  articles  he 
assembled  20  of  them  in  a  book 
— “Post  Biographies  of  Famous 
Journalists,”  printed  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press — 
noting  that  “all  of  those  whose 
lives  are  depicted  in  this  book 
are  making  or  have  made  dis¬ 
tinctive  and,  in  most  instances, 
eminently  worthwhile  contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  journalism.” 

The  Post  has  accelerated  its 
pace  of  journalistic  production. 
A  change,  however,  occurred 
during  1943  and  1944,  both  in 
point  of  an  enlarged  schedule, 
and  tsrpe  of  presentations.  Their 
scope  was  widened  to  include 
such  groups  as  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  women  journalists  (“Paper 
Dolls”),  the  Nazi  underground 
press,  and  kindred  topics. 

Representing  the  latest  devel¬ 
opment,  the  Post  now  has  gone 
in  for  articles  elaborated  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  structure  of  a 
single  newspaper.  Examples  of 
this  are  “Papa’s  Girl”  (the  Den¬ 
ver  Post),  “Tokyo’s  Captive 
Yankee  Newspaper’’  (the  Japan 
Advertiser),  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  article  exploiting  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Practically  all  of  them  have 


been  written  by  active  news¬ 
paper  men  or  former  newspaper 
men  now  engaged  in  other  pub¬ 
lication  capacities,  including 
magazine  writers.  Stanley 
Walker  did  some  of  them.  Jack 
Alexander,  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Post,  is  a  former  St.  Louis 
and  New  York  newspaper  man. 
The  authors’  list  contains  such 
names  as  Frederick  C.  Painton, 
Tom  Wallace.  Henry  F.  Pringle. 
Roger  Butterfield.  Maxine  Davis. 
J.  P.  McEvoy.  Marquis  W.  Childs. 

Naturally,  there  is  good  reason 
for  this  exploitation  of  the  daily 
press  and  its  people  by  the  Post. 
According  to  its  editors,  surveys 
by  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
agents  have  revealed  high  read¬ 
ership  interest,  moreover  a 
growing  interest. 

“There  is  no  doubt  the  public 
likes  to  read  newspaper  stories,” 
said  Associate  Editor  Alexander. 
“We  have  the  evidence  to  prove 
that.  Letters  pour  in  here  every 
time  a  newspaper  article  ap¬ 
pears.  The  curiosity  seems  not 
to  be  confined  to  any  particular 
region,  but  to  be  typical  of  the 
entire  country. 

“The  curiosity  seems  to  re¬ 
volve  around  such  points  as  how 
the  news  is  collected  and  pre¬ 
sented.  who  collects  it  and  who 
edits  it — particularly  the  men 
who  make  the  newspapers.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
people  are  writing,  not  merely 
to  register  their  approval  of  a 
particular  article,  but  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  particular  paper  ap¬ 
parently  long  a  favorite  with 
them  should  be  done  by  our 
staff  writers. 

“We  find  the  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticle  a  good  and  staple  product. 
The  best  answer  probably  is  that 
we  have  more  articles  of  this 
type  already  in  hand,  and  more 
planned  for  the  future.” 


Commission  Rules 
On  Typo  Vacation 

Chicago,  May  21 — ^The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  directive  order  in  which 
the  wage  scales  for  Denver 
newspaper  printers  are  re¬ 
tained.  It  directed  that  vaca¬ 
tions  be  granted  with  pay, 
rather  than  having  the  union 
collect  vacation  allotments  for 
its  members. 

The  dispute  case  involved  the 
Denver  Post  and  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  the  local 
typographical  union.  The  Com¬ 
mission  directed  the  present 
weekly  wage  scales  be  included 
in  the  contract  at  $52.38  for  day 
work  and  $55.06  for  night.  It 
was  also  provided  that  any  em¬ 
ploye  covered  by  the  agreement 
shall  be  entitled  after  six 
months’  service  to  one  week’s 
(5  days)  vacation  with  pay, 
and  after  one  year’s  service  to 
two  weeks’  ( 10  days )  with  pay. 

Previously,  the  union  had  de¬ 
ducted  vacation  allotments  and 
had  paid  the  members  when 
they  took  their  vacations. 

The  Commission  denied  sever¬ 
ance  pay  and  directed  that  no 
clause  providing  for  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  event  of 
modification  of  the  Little  Steel 
formula  be  incorporated  in  the 
contract.  The  contract  is  from 
Oct.  1,  1944.  to  Sept.  30,  1945. 


or  king  Toward 

A  Better  Tomorrow., 

As  we  progress  closer  to  Victory  and  plan  for  a 
better  world  after  the  war,  we  realize  more  keenly 
than  ever  that  our  unity  as  a  nation  is  strengthened 
by  an  increased  awareness  of  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  all  Americans. 

As  good  citizens,  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P 
have  been  guided,  since  the  Company’s  founding  in 
1859,  by  the  realization  that  the  enjoyment  of  our 
rights  as  a  Company  depends  upon  the  sincere  ful¬ 
fillment  of  our  obligations  to  those  with  whom  we 
•deal. 

In  this  we  are  fortunate — because  in  the  day’s 
work  of  increasing  the  efficiency  with  which  Amer¬ 
ica’s  food  is  distributed,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  well-being 
•of  the  families  of  America. 

Experience  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
each  step  toward  more  efficient  distribution  gives 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  other  suppliers  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  ...  it  gives  better 
wages  and  hours  to  the  employees  who  develop  it 
...  it  gives  the  consumer  more  for  her  money,  and 
consequently  a  better  standard  of  living  at  any  given 
income  level. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  take 
pride  in  doing  the  most  efficient  job  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  in  America. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Everything  the  citizens  of  Franklin  Square  eat,  use 
or  wear  is  hauled  to  them  by  truck! 


Franklin  square,  Long  island,  is  the  living 
symbol  of  over  50  thousand  thriving  American 
towns  that  already  exist  today.  And  of  thousands 
more  that  can  be  built  if  trucks  and  highways  are 
wisely  put  to  work. 

For  here’s  a  town  that  depends  on  trucks  — and 
trucks  alone.  There’s  no  railroad!  Everything  that 
rolls— in  or  out— of  Franklin  Square  rolls  by  truck. 

Result.’  Homes,  goods,  jobs  for  a  prosperous  and 
thriving  community  of  10  thousand  people! 

Today- thanks  w  trucks— America  can  put  to  use 
whole  areas  that  are  ’’off  Ae  rail  line”— areas  that 


TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  INDUSTRIES 


mig^  otherwise  wasted.  New  frontiers  are  opened 
up— new  towns,  new  industries,  new  opportunities 
for  our  homecoming  servicemen. 

Yes!  All  over  America— through  peacetime  and 
war  — trucking  is  a  dynamic  economic  force.  Re¬ 
awakening  tired  old  communities  —  creating  new 
ones.  Stimulating  jobs,  industries,  opportunities! 

30  thousand  towns  like  Franklin  Square  are  proof 
of  this  fact:  With  good  roads— and  the  freedom  m 
use  them — trucking,  can  do  the  job! 

THE  AMERKANTRUOaHG  INDUSTRY 

AMMICAN  TtWCKINO  ASSOCMTIONt.  WASMINOTOM.  O.  C. 


NEW  JOBS— NEW  WEALTH  I 
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THE  PRESS  CONGRESS 

REVELATION  that  the  Communist  influ¬ 
ence  was  predominant  in  some  ot  the 
delegations  to  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  last  week 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  may  deter  some  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  in  this  country  from 
further  interest  in  promoting  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  unity  and  a  mutual  understanding  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men  in  this 
hemisphere  through  this  medium. 

However,  the  delegation  of  important 
editors  and  their  representatives  from  the 
United  States  is  not  disheartened  at  the 
results  of  the  Congress,  although  it  was 
defeated  by  the  Communists  in  its  sincere 
effort  to  improve  the  association  by  organ¬ 
izing  a  permanent  office  in  the  States. 
Other  victories  were  won  by  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  support  received  by 
them  from  other  South  American  delega¬ 
tions  whidi  were  not  Communist  domin¬ 
ated  is  an  indication  that  the  association 
may  still  be  nurtured  along  to  a  strong  and 
powerful  position  in  In  ter- America. 

Two  encouraging  signs  were  noted  at 
Caracas.  The  newspapers  of  more  coun¬ 
tries  had  sent  delegates  or  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  local  agents,  and  more  of  these 
were  prominent  editors  than  had  been  the 
case  at  the  last  Congress  in  Havana.  This 
exhibits  more  interest  on  the  part  of  Latin 
American  editors  in  the  association  and 
bodes  good  for  the  future. 

The  U.  S.  delegation  at  the  Caracas  meet¬ 
ing  worked  long  and  hard  hours  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  adoption  of  resolutions  and  other 
measures  whidi  were  strictly  political  in 
nature  and  which  would  have  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  standing  of  the  organization  in 
the  eyes  of  regular  newspaper  men 
throughout  the  Americas.  We  feel  sure 
that  constant  interest  and  participation  in 
the  association  and  future  meetings  by 
newspaper  men  here  will  help  to  forge  an 
Inter-American  Press  Association  that  will 
be  a  meeting  place  for  the  best  thoughts, 
ideas  and  talent  of  newspaperdom  in  this 
hemiqihera. 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

THERE  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  re¬ 
leases  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
stating  that  printing  trades  machinery  is  an 
item  on  whidi  production  restrictions  have 
been  removed,  and  the  facts. 

All  of  the  press  manufacturers  are  still 
engaged  in  war  work  at  practically  full 
capacity,  and  according  to  ffieir  own  state¬ 
ment;  "None  of  us  know  when  partial  or 
full  government  release  from  this  war 
work  will  come,  or  when  we  can  get  the 
necessary  materials  for  peace-time  work  as 
the  war  pressure  is  relaxed.” 

Makers  of  newspaper  printing  equipment 
have  made  a  remarkable  record  in  their 
production  of  war  goods.  On  top  of  this 
they  have  worked  unceasingly  to  service 
equipment  that  could  not  be  replaced.  Pub¬ 
lishers  should  not  expect  miracles  from 
these  companies  in  reconversion  and  they 
should  not  expect  new  equipment  for  many 
months  in  spite  of  the  WPB  statement. 
Clarification  of  the  status  of  war  orders 
now  in  hand  is  needed  before  the  compa¬ 
nies  themselves  can  know  when  steps  may 
be  taken  toward  peace-time  production. 
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POLITICAL  CENSORSHIP 

CEINSORSHIP  in  Europe  is  now  taking  the 
turn  that  all  free  newspaper  men  feared 
it  would.  The  war  is  over  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  military  censorship,  instead 
of  being  relaxed  partially  or  entirely  as 
we  had  been  led  to  believe  it  would  be,  is 
being  continued  stronger  than  ever  and 
with  all  the  aspects  of  political  censorship. 

The  new  SHAEF  censorship  code  ex¬ 
pressing  official  authority  to  suppress  any¬ 
thing  considered  “unauthorized,  inaccurate, 
or  false  reports,  misleading  statements  and 
rumors,  or  reports  likely  to  injure  the 
morale  of  Allied  forces  (or  nations)”  is 
the  most  blatant  announcement  of  political 
censorship  to  come  from  the  Allies. 

Considerations  of  military  security  no 
longer  exist  in  Europe.  The  new  code  is 
for  one  purpose  only  and  that  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  the  Allied  world  from 
knowing  what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  ' 

Under  the  code  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  only  “authorized” 
stories  from  Europe  and  they,  of  necessity, 
must  be  favorable  at  all  times  to  our  Allies. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe  is  going  to  be  a  herculean 
task,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  start¬ 
ing  the  job  behind  a  censorship  screen. 
The  military  is  no  better  than  the  bureau¬ 
crat  vdien  it  comes  to  performing  under 
cover.  The  American  people  (and  it  is 
their  interest  we  are  concerned  with )  have 
fought  and  paid  for  a  large  part  of  this 
war  and  it  is  their  right  to  observe  at  first 
hand  the  development  of  the  new  Europe. 

Is  this  censorship  being  maintained  to 
hide  military  bungling?  Or  has  it  been 
forced  on  us  by  one  or  more  of  our  Allies 
who  don’t  relish  the  practice  of  free  report¬ 
ing  as  we  practice  it  here?  Whichever  it 
might  be,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
belief  in  the  free  exchange  of  news  after 
all  the  lip  service  that  has  been  given  to 
that  ideal  by  our  elected  representatives. 

What  we  need  in  Europe  right  now  is  a 
Byron  Price — someone  who  believes  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  a  free  press  and  who  can  tell 
the  difference  between  military  security 
and  political  censorship.  It  is  apparent 
that  SHAEF  will  not  correct  the  situation 
by  itself.  President  Truman  should  send 
Mr.  Price  or  someone  of  his  caliber  to 
Europe  with  authority  to  get  rid  of  the 
deadwood  in  Army  public  relations  and 
censorship  and  establish  a  sensible  code 
for  the  protection  of  our  armed  forces  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  free  and 
impartial  news  coverage  of  European 
political  developments. 
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SCHOOL  ACCREDITING 

THERE  has  been  some  sniping  behind  tht 
scenes  in  recent  years  between  dilferwi 
groups  of  journalism  school  initructoTK 
between  the  "haves”  and  the  "have-noti" 
The  American  Association  of 
and  Departments  of  Journaliam,  g 
organized  group,  represented  the  “h»»(i» 
and  the  “have-nots”  were  all  other  Journil. 
ism  schools  not  in  the  AASDJ.  si^tly 
16  of  the  latter  organized  themselvei  u 
the  American  Society  of  Journalism 
Administrators. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  situation  to  hiK 
two  organizations  of  this  kind  without  u; 
liaison  between  them.  The  awkwardoos 
of  it  now  comes  to  the  front  in  the  effort! 
of  the  AASDJ  and  the  American 
on  Elducation  for  Journalism  to  set  up  u 
accrediting  procedure  for  schools  ud 
departments  of  journalism. 

P.  I.  Reed,  director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  West  Virginia  University,  pie 
sents  a  good  case  elsewhere  in  this  week's 
issue  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
newly  formed  Society.  He  offers  a  stroof 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  journalism  tnii- 
ing  in  different  sized  schools  and  some 
recommendations  for  accrediting  them.  He 
adds  that  the  AASDJ  does  not  speak  fw 
schools  and  departments  not  on  its  meD- 
bership  rolls  and  states  these  others  shouil 
be  represented  on  any  accrediting  cound. 

We  feel  that  unless  the  American  Council 
takes  some  st^s  to  recognize  the  existeoa 
of  this  other  organization  of  joumalisn 
educators  and  attempts  to  bring  harmooT 
between  the  AASDJ  and  the  ASJSA  that 
the  entire  accrediting  program  for  profa- 
sional  education  will  be  jeopardized. 

Standards  of  training  cannot  easily  be 
imposed  on  organizations  that  are  in  dir 
agreement  with  the  procedure.  Much  more 
can  be  accomplished  in  less  time  if  a  unity 
of  interest  can  be  established  throughout 
the  whole  journalism  education  field. 

DEUTSCH  INCIDENT 

REP.  JOHN  RANKIN  bit  off  more  than  he 
could  chew  last  week  in  attempting  to 
have  Albert  Deutsch  of  PM  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to  divulge 
the  names  of  confidential  news  sources.  A 
majority  of  the  House  members  apparently 
back  up  the  reporter  in  his  stand  becsae 
the  matter  has  not  been  brought  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  and  Rep.  Ekiith  Rogers  states  the 
issue  is  “dead  as  a  doornail.” 

It  is  a  tribute  to  American  newspeptn 
and  reporters  that  this  legislative  body  be¬ 
lieves  confidences  should  be  respected.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  Congressional  leaden 
who  believe  as  we  do,  that  Deutsch  was  io 
the  right  as  any  reporter  would  have  been, 
should  make  a  point  of  deciding  this  is« 
by  vote  of  the  House,  thereby  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  this  stupid  incident 

Ten  states  have  recognized  the  icapor 
tance  of  this  free  press  privilege  by  legaUj 
protecting  journalists’  confidences.  In  ead 
instance  these  laws  were  passed  after  news¬ 
paper  men  had  been  fined  or  jailed  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  source  of  their  news.  K  t 
time  for  Congress  to  acknowledge  thu 
right  either  by  voting  to  clear  Deutsch  of 
charges  made  in  the  Veterans’  Committ* 
or  by  special  legislation. 

TOR  A  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  24. 
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been  connected  with  Halsell-  A  brother,  Mehwyn,  is  editor  of 
Humphrey  Advertising  Agency,  the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining 
Oklahoma  City;  LoonUs  Adver-  Gazette;  another,  Chase,  publish- 
tising  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  er  of  the  Florence  Mining  News. 
R.  Y.  Reaves  Agency,  Denver.  Kendrick  Kimball  of  the  De- 

Rhea  Howard,  secretary  and  News  editorial  staff,  and 

treasurer  of  the  Times  Publish-  C.  A.  Paquin,  former  newspaper 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Wichita  and  head  of  the  education 

Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  Record-  division,  Michigan  conservation 
News,  has  been  elected  to  the  department,  were  reelected  pres- 
dlrectorate  of  the  Wichita  Falla  ‘dent  and  swret^  resp^tively. 
Railway  Co.  He  is  the  son  of  the  M  chigan  Outdoor  Writers 
Ed  Howard,  veteran  founder  and  AssiKiation  at  the  annual  spring 
president  of  the  Times  Publish- 

or  ine  papery  president,  and  Phil  J.  Rich,  edi- 

^NRAO  J.  Renner  has  been  ap-  tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mid- 
pointed  assistant  national  adver-  land  News,  a  director 
Using  manager  of  the  New  York  t.  Roy  Kelly,  50,  night  editor 

^  (Minn.)  Pioneer 

Press  for  more  than  20  years,  has 
ager.  For  the  last  foux  years  j-ecejved  an  18-month  leave  of 
Renner  has  been  retail  sales  absence  to  take  an  assignment 
manager  of  the  Sun.  ^Itb  the  overseas  branch,  OWI, 

C.  C.  Bower,  former  advertls-  and  has  reported  for  preparatory 
ing  manager  of  the  Chattanooga  work  in  New  York.  He  got  his 
(Tenn.)  Times,  more  recently  first  newspaper  job  at  14  on  the 
associated  with  station  WDOD,  Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining  Jour- 
has  resigned  to  become  president  nal  and  has  ranged  from  cub 
of  the  Tri-  State  Supply  Co.  reporter  to  managing  editor. 

Mark  Plaisted,  77-year-old  Quintus  C.  Wmon,  news  ^itor, 
advertising  salesman  of  the  San  been  named  acting  night  edi- 
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PAUL  PATERSON,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  papers,  at 


Potteraon 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 


J.  E.  Lawrence,  editor  of  The 
Lincoln  Star,  writing  to 
Marquis  Child.s,  recent  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Award,  says: 

“I  wish  your  column  appear¬ 
ed  in  every  American  news¬ 
paper.  That  is  not  mere 
taffy  because  I  am  too  old 
and  too  hard-bitten  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  waste  time 
pulling  taffy. 

•‘You  know  fully  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  getting  recognition  in 
a  country  as  diverse  and  as 
big  as  this  is,  but  the  fact  is 
that  your  column  deserves  it. 

“I  think  you  are  doing  a 
magnificent  work.  It  is  one  of 
those  columns  that  America 
needs.” 

For  terms  and  samples  please 
write  to 


Training  Center  as  executive 
officer.  At  the  termination  of 
his  leave,  he  will  be  placed  on 
inactive  duty. 

Dallas  “Tex.”  DeWeese  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  News  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  Ohio  as  a  radio  reporter. 
He  writes  and  broadcasts  three 
10-minute  newscasts  daily  over 
WTOL.  Toledo.  He  had  for  20 
years  been  an  editor  of  Ohio, 
California  and  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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★  .  .  dtllqhttally  different.'" — 
MRS.  G.  R..  CALIFORNIA. 

★  ".  .  .  ffce  only  comie  I  roadi" — 
S.  L.,  FLORIDA. 

★  "Pannier  and  tannier  .  .  .  hope 
you  can  use  the  one  I'm  tending." 
— F.  C.,  INDIANA. 
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the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  has 
named  Ralph  Varnum  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  and  research 
as  part  of  a  plan  to  develop  an 
extensive  market  research  de¬ 
partment.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Vamum  had  serv^  as 
merchandising  and  promotion 
(Rector  of  station  KFBI,  Wich¬ 
ita,  for  four  years.  He  also  has 
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capital  news.  Succeeding  Fer¬ 
nandes  on  the  police  run  will  be 
Harry  Moody,  Journal  feature 
editor,  while  Moody’s  tempor¬ 
ary  successor  will  be  Robert 
Mittelstaedt,  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  general  assignments  and  re¬ 
write.  The  two  retiring  edi¬ 
torial  writers  have  long  been 
connected  with  the  Journal, 
Bowen  serving  as  editor  for 
some  years  prior  to  eight  years 
as  director  of  public  welfare  for 
die  State  of  Illinois;  Vaughn 
joined  the  Journal  more  than 
50  years  ago  as  city  editor  and 
nearly  20  years  ago  assumed 
direction  of  the  editorial  page. 

Richard  K.  Goodman,  member 
of  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  U.P.  Bu¬ 
reau  for  a  year  and  a  half,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  as  legislative  correspondent 
in  Springfield.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II  from  the  coast 
artillery.  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette. 

Beatrice  Akers,  of  Springfield, 
has  joined  the  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register  to  cover  mar¬ 
kets  and  general  news. 

Cabell  Phillips,  Washington 
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correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American,  is  leaving  to 
join  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  New  York  Times.  John 
Denson,  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican,  will  take  over  the  bureau 
temporarily. 

Karl  McElroy,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon- 
Journal  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(  N.  Y. )  Herald- Journal.  Robert 
Lord  has  joined  the  Beacon- 
Journal  and  taken  over  the  new 
veterans’  column.  Jane  Amer 
is  a  new  member  of  the  editorial 
staff. 

Charles  C.  Miller,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Akron  (O. ) 
Beacon-Journal,  for  the  past 
year  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
resigned  to  enter  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Rubber  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn,  in  Washington  and 
will  be  replaced  by  Rayy  Mitten, 
former  Beacon  -  Journal  staff 
writer,  who  recently  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Gloria  Weiser.  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Iowa  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  be¬ 
come  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette.  Bar¬ 
bara  Shonka,  of  the  Gazette’s 
proofroom  force,  is  now  handling 
society.  They  are  replacing 
Frances  Eby  Jakoubek,  who 
leaves  about  June  1  for  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  and  who  is  leaving  news¬ 
paper  work  temporarily. 

Sam  M.  Kendrick,  former  day 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  AP  bureau 
and  assistant  to  the  head  of  AP’s 
southern  division,  has  resigned 
to  establish  the  Southern  Public 
Relations  Institute  in  Atlanta, 
specializing  in  business-indus¬ 
trial  news.  Kendrick  formerly 
worked  for  the  Columbus  ( Ga. ) 
Enquirer-Sun,  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star 
and  News,  and  AP  in  Baltimore 
and  organized  AP’s  New  Eng¬ 
land  Wirephoto  division  in 
Boston. 

Morgan  Blake,  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal  columnist,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Civic 
Club  League  in  that  city. 

Virginia  Rives  Rowe,  former 
Richmond  (Va. )  News  Leader 
reporter,  is  USO  publicity  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  area. 

Jake  Wade,  veteran  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Ob¬ 
server,  has  accepted  an  overseas 
assignment  for  the  Army  fecial 
Services,  as  one  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  USO  Camp  Show  unit. 
Wilton  Garrison,  Observer 
sports  writer,  will  be  acting 
sports  editor.  While  overseas 
Wade  may  write  regularly  for 
the  Observer,  but  members  of 
the  sports  staff  will  conduct  his 
Sports  Parade  column.  Bill  Mc- 
Ilwaine.  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star, 
Marine  and  reporter  for  the 
Jacksonville  (  F  la  .  )  Journal, 
joined  the  Observer  sports  staff 
May  19. 

Will  Carruthers,  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  sports 
assignments  has  been  conducting 
a  weekly  sports  radio  program 
over  Station  WHBQ  and  manag¬ 


ing  a  baseball  team  of  young¬ 
sters  in  the  Memphis  Rotary 
League.  C.  G.  Miller  has 
joined  the  Press-Scimitar  as  a 
reporter. 

The  engagement  of  Patricia 
Crowe  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  editorial  staff  to 
Lt.  Col.  Lewis  Milton  Graves, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Fourth 
Ferrying  Group,  Memphis,  has 
been  announced. 

Milton  Miller,  PM  deskman, 
and  Mrs.  Miller  became  parents 
of  a  boy  May  16. 

Thomas  A.  Boris,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  newly-formed 
United  Civic  Committee  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

W.  Bennett  Davis,  reporter 
and  book  reviewer  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
has  recovered  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  two  weeks  ago  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  bus.  Daniel 
Gregory,  former  Curtiss  Air¬ 
plane  Div.  employe,  has  joined 
the  Courier  -  Express  editorial 
staff.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Buffalo  Daily  Law  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  Curtiss. 

Herbert  C.  Campbell,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union,  has  been  appointed 
editorial  director  of  the  State 
Publicity  Divn.,  Commerce  De¬ 
partment,  under  Harold  Keller, 
deputy  commissioner  of  the 
Commerce  Department  and  di¬ 
rector  of  state  publicity. 

Mack  Taylor,  former  INS  staff 
member  in  Pittsburgh  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  has  joined  Westinghouse 
Corp.,  New  York,  as  a  publicity 
writer. 

Jeanne  Barry,  INS  staffer  in 
Harrisburg,  was  the  first  civilian 
woman  to  tour  the  PW  com¬ 
pound  at  the  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation. 

Thomas  M.  Rettew,  from  the 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  News  and 
the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record, 
and  Charles  Mellor,  a  former 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man, 
who  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  working  on  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  are  new  addi¬ 


tions  to  the  rewrite  battery  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Fenne  Hess,  former  Philadelphit 
Daily  News  staffer,  has  also  been 
moved  into  an  Inquirer  rewrite 
job. 

Julia  Shawell,  feature  and 
editorial  writer  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  has  resigned. 

Sam  Berry,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Berry  are 
parents  of  a  son  born  last  week. 

Howard  Browning,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
man,  who  was  head  of  the  for¬ 
mer  OWI  branch  office  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  at  Bryn  Mawr  Hos¬ 
pital  recovering  from  a  serious 
attack  of  pleurisy. 

Emery  Winn,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  reportorial  department,  is 
entering  radio  work  at  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

Vic  Alberty,  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  AAF  captain,  has  joined 
the  U.P.  radio  desk  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Harold  Osborne,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun,  has  resigned  after 
more  than  18  years  with  the 
paper  and  moved  to  Estes  Pafii, 
Colo.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Harold  Keen,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent.  Artrui 
Robinson,  Tribune  -  Sun  copy 
reader  and  general  assignment 
reporter,  is  recovering  from  a 
long  siege  of  pneumonia. 

Henry  R.  Gibbons,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Portlani 
Me.,  AP  bureau,  and  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  and  Leader,  hat 
joined  the  San  Diego  Union 
sports  staff.  He  entered  the 
Army  in  1942  and  recently  was 
placed  on  inactive  duty  with  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps. 

Arthur  Suverkrup,  manager 
of  the  U.P.  bureau  at  Reno,  Nev., 
has  resigned  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Gov.  Carville  as 
Legislative  State  Counsellor  for 
Nevada. 

Hazel  Hartzog  is  the  first  and 
only  woman  to  work  for  the  U.P. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  Boss 
Forgets 
Himself 


ic  ir  if  ic 

BUY 

WAR 


The  boss  rose  in  all  his  dignity  from  his  seat  in  the  crowd. 
He  strode  to  the  stage. 

’Til  buy  $100,000  worth  of  War  Bonds,  Series  G”,  he 
announced. 

The  crowd  cheered.  The  Boss  beamed  and  claimed  the 
high-bidder’s  award.  Funny,  unbending  that  way  in  front 
of  all  those  people  made  him  very,  very  happy.  It  was . . . 
it  was  really  inspiring! 

It  must  have  Just  been  in  the  atmosphere.  The  moving, 
patriotic  music!  The  free  and  easy  manner  of  the  come¬ 
dian!  It  was  the  entertainment  that  put  him  in  the  mood. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  in  selling  War  Bonds  relies 
heavily  on  entertainment.  It  has  proved  a  tremendous 
factor  in  getting  people  "in  the  mood”. 

It  is  this  same  factor  in  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly,  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  makes  this  publication  such  a  tremendously 
efiective  advertising  medium ‘-whether  you  use  its  universal 
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appeal  to  sell  War  Bonds,  consumer  goods  or  an  Idea  to 
its  weekly  audience  of  over  20,000,000  people. 

The  talent  supplied  by  Puck  is  outstanding.  No  star  of 
stage,  screen  or  radio  has  ever  had  so  many  ardent  fans  as 
the  millions  who  regularly  read*'Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  "The 
Katzenjammer  Kids,”  "Skippy,”  "Little  King,”  "Blondie,” 
"Tillie  the  Toiler,”  "Little  Annie  Rooney,”  "Toots  and 
Casper,”  "Popeye,”  "Donald  Duck,”  "Jungle  Jim,”  "The 
Phantom,”  "Prince Valiant,”  "Snufiy  Smith,”  "Flash  Gor¬ 
don,”  "Tippie”  and  others.  They  are  the  "All-Star  Cast!” 

Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Puck  is  read  in  over  6,500,000  homes  every  week. 

For  those  companies  who  have  products  to  sell  today  or 
brand  names  to  build  for  tomorrow  there  are  big  color 
pages,  half  pages  or  one-third  pages  available  in  Puck.  To 
learn  more  about  how  your  company  can  effectively  spon¬ 
sor  advertising  in  this  publication,  write  or  telephone  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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Junior  Salesmen 
Called  to  Stand 
In  Record  Case 

Philadelphia.  May  24 — School¬ 
boys  of  12  to  14  were  employed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Record  in 
home  delivery  service  over 
routes  owned  and  operated  by 
veteran  newspaper  carriers  who 
are  members  of  Philadelphia 
News  Carriers’  Union,  it  was 
testified  here  today  in  proceed¬ 
ings  before  Judge  Vincent  A. 
Carroll. 

Proceedings  pivoted  upon  a 
petition  filed  May  1  asking  dis¬ 
missal  or  modification  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  granted  the 
Record  Company  in  April 
whereby  that  newspaper  ob¬ 
tained  relief  from  threat  of 
strike  and  picketing  by  union 
carriers. 

Judge  Carroll  instructed  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  carriers  to  proceed 
with  testimony  that  would  tend 
to  satisfy  their  contention  they 
had  not  heretofore  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  publicly  to  sUte  the 
facts  in  the  current  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  publisher  and  the 
union.  Whereupon  boys  told 
how  they  had  been  employed  as 
"Record  Junior  Salesmen.” 

Jacob  Newborn,  67,  who  said 
he  had  been  a  newspaper  carrier 
handling  the  Record  and  other 
local  newspapers  for  22  years, 
said  he  had  been  dismissed  as  a 
Record  carrier  after  his  refusal 
to  handle  the  Record  "until  the 
matter  is  settled."  Newborn  said 
his  route  included  268  dailies 
and  311  Sunday  Records. 

“Since  that  time,”  continued 
Newborn,  “The  Record  has  had 
six  boys  delivering  the  papers 
I  formerly  served.” 

Lawrence  Fredericks,  another 
veteran  home  delivery  carrier 
in  the  Germantown  section 
ciaiming  17  years’  service,  testi¬ 
fied  the  Record  was  now  employ¬ 
ing  boys  “whom  I  judge  to  be 
about  12  years  old.” 

PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  48 

in  Hawaii.  She  had  been  over¬ 
night  manager  for  U.P.  in  Los 
Angeles  where  ^e  also  wrote 
“Hollywood  Film  Shop,”  a  U.P. 
mail  feature.  Previously  she  was 
on  the  staff  of  a  San  Joaquin 
Valley  new:q;>aper  in  California 
and  with  Acme  New^ictures. 

Dick  MacMillan,  former 
sports  writer  and  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Sun  staff,  is 
now  on  the  night  desk  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  At  one 
time  he  was  associated  with  the 
Kaplan-Lemer  newspaper  chain 
in  Chicago.  Paul  Beam,  who 
covered  an  AP  Pacific  war  beat, 
then  joined  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  staff  in  late  1944,  is  now 
night  news  editor. 

With  The  Colors 

A.  B.  FENNELL,  sports  editor 

of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
before  being  commissioned  a 
captain  in  April,  1942,  has  been 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 


in  the  Army  corps  of  engineers 
in  Germany.  He  has  been  over¬ 
seas  since  last  November.  Cpl. 
John  B.  Penland,  former  State 
sports  editor,  is  with  the  Army 
in  Greenland. 

Second  Lt.  W.  Frank  Bar- 
6ield,  USMCR,  former  Carolina 
newspaper  man,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Camp 
Lejeune  (N.  C. )  Globe,  weekly 
camp  newspaper.  He  succeeds 
Capt.  Cecil  S.  Stowe,  who  has 
been  on  temporary  detached 
duty  since  Jan.  31.  A  corporal 
before  receiving  his  commission 
Apr.  21,  Lt.  Barfield  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Globe  for 
nine  months. 

S/ScT.  Frederick  A.  Meyer, 
former  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
porter,  a  prisoner  in  Germany 
since  the  B-24  Liberator  on 
which  he  was  serving  as  gunner 
was  shot  down  over  Germany, 
has  wired  his  family  that  he  has 
been  freed  and  will  be  home 
soon. 

Q/2c  Donald  V.  Redding,  Jr., 
former  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter,  Is  serving  aboard  a  U.  S. 
cruiser  which  recently  joined 
our  fighting  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  its  first  engagement  shot 
down  several  Jap  bombers. 

ScT.  Bob  Bowie,  USAAF,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  defunct  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  is  spending  his 
first  furlough  in  his  home  city 
after  more  than  two  years  of 
active  service  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Capt.  Richard  W.  VanHorne, 
on  leave  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  staff 
with  the  991st  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  since  September,  1941, 
has  received  the  Bronze  Star  and 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  meritorious 
performance  of  duty  in  support 
of  combat  operations  and  valor 
in  action. 

Sgt.  Charles  I.  Jonas,  25,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
News,  was  wounded  by  machine- 
gun  fire  near  Eschweiler,  Ger¬ 
many.  T/Sgt.  Bernard  M.  Ma- 
zuRowsKi,  also  of  the  circulation 
department  before  he  entered 
the  service  in  November,  1940, 
was  wounded  twice,  listed  as 
missing,  taken  prisoner  and  lib¬ 
erated — all  within  10  months. 

Latest  columnist  on  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  is  Robert  Gar¬ 
rick,  attached  to  a  Naval  avia¬ 
tion  unit  there.  Once  a  week  he 
writes  “What’s  In  the  Air,”  a 
resume  of  military  and  civilian 
aviation  progress.  Garrick  for¬ 
merly  wrote  aviation  news  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

S/Sgt.  Joe  Morgan,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  of  the  San  Diepo 
(Cal.)  Union  and  more  recently 
a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call~Bulletin  staff,  was  injured 
when  a  combat  truck  he  was 
riding  collided  with  a  Sherman 
tank  in  Germany.  While  con¬ 
valescing  in  a  hospital  in  France, 
he  underwent  an  appendectomy. 
Morgan  was  editor  of  the  Camp 
C^allan,  Cal.,  weekly,  Range 
Finder,  before  going  overseas 
with  an  engineer  regiment. 

Byron  Fairbanks,  staff  artist 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  on  leave  with  the  U.  S.  Army, 


was  recently  free  after  10  days 
as  a  German  prisoner  during 
which  he  “marched  all  over  what 
was  left  of  Germany.” 

Cpl  Mason  C.  Dobson,  Beloit 
(Wis. )  News  staff  member  until 
he  joined  the  Canadian  army  in 
1940,  has  been  liberated  from  a 
German  prison  camp  after  near¬ 
ly  three  years.  He  was  captured 
during  the  Dieppe  engagement 
after  he  went  overseas  with  the 
Second  Canadian  Div.  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1941. 

Lt.  William  Wadel,  formerly 
on  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 
man,  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times.  then  AP,  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  his  service  in  Alaska.  Nor¬ 
man  V.  Albeck  has  entered  ser¬ 
vice  and  was  guest  at  a  farewell 
party  given  by  his  Journal- 
Times  co-workers  before  leaving 
May  19. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Hilton  But¬ 
ler,  former  member  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  once  editor  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  was  recently 
named  acting  director  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  and  acting  adjutant 
general  of  Tennessee,  succeed¬ 
ing  Brig.  Gen.  T.  A.  Frazier, 
who  retired  from  the  Army.  Col. 
Butler  had  been  executive  of¬ 
ficer  in  state  headquarters. 

T/5  James  G.  Wharton,  37, 
former  feature  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  who  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  on 
Apr.  15,  was  liberated  shortly 
thereafter  by  U.  S.  Army  troops, 
he  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  his 
wife.  He  was  serving  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  with  AMG  at  the  time 
of  his  capture  and  had  been 
overseas  a  year. 

First  Lt.  Clark  S.  Nichols, 
former  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Post,  who  is  PRO  at  Selman 
Field,  Monroe,  La.,  after  winning 
his  Air  Medal,  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
and  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  bombing  missions  over  Ger¬ 
many,  has  become  engaged  to 
Miss  Meredith  Stebbins,  of  the 
staR  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News. 

Lt.  Col.  Vann  Kennedy,  for¬ 
mer  INS  correspondent  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex.,  recently  returned  for 
a  visit,  after  extended  service  in 
China,  while  en  route  to  the 
Army  command  and  general 
staff  school.  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

Maj.  Fred  Maly,  former  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  who  as  an  Army  officer  took 
Sgt.  Joe  Louis  overseas  for  box¬ 
ing  exhibitions,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Antonio  and  is 
being  released  from  active  ser¬ 
vice. 

Wedding  Bells 

LT.  (JG.)  JACK  PAUL  JONES, 

USNR,  associate  owner  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  News,  legal 
and  financial  daily,  to  Jean 
Caroline  Hibbard  of  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

John  Paget,  manager  of  the 
INS  bureau  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
to  Ethel  Halfpenny  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  May  11. 

Charlotte  S.  Pancoast,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 


Record,  to  Capt.  Lawrenci  0 
Hutchinson  of  St.  Louis,  Mn 
18  in  Berkeley,  Cal.  Capt.  Hat- 
chinson  is  a  graduate  of  tha 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  worked  for  tlic 
Des  Moines  Register  before  in¬ 
duction.  He  is  now  stationed  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Lisle  Shoemaker.  U.P.  war 
correspondent,  and  Jean 
who  arrived  in  Honolulu  re¬ 
cently  to  join  the  HonolvU 
Star  -  Bulletin  staff.  Miss  Hall 
was  with  AP  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Marjie  Reese,  of  the  society 
staff,  Akron  (O.)  Beocon-Jovr- 
nal,  and  S/Sgt.  James  (^ig.Iod 
merly  of  Akron,  Athens,  0.,  and 
New  Cumberland,  Md.,  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  Cleveland,  May  17.  S|t 
Craig  has  been  in  the  Pacific  the 
ater  more  than  three  years. 

Leonard  J.  Mordell,  salei 
manager  of  the  Overseas  Newt 
Agency,  May  1  in  Detroit  to 
Belle  Vogel,  manager  of  the 
Preston  Sweet  Photographic  Stu¬ 
dios  in  Detroit. 


Rep.  Douglas  to  Talk 

Rep.  Emily  Taft  Douglas  oi 
Illinois,  of  the  House  Foreip 
Affairs  Committee,  will  addrea 
the  final  meeting  of  the  season 
of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  City,  May  26,  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  CHara 
Whittaker  Morrissey  will  pre¬ 
side  and  introduce  the  offi^ 
and  directors  for  the  comini 
year. 


PRINT  IT 
IN  THE  WEST 


A  Don’t  risk  delays  on  shipping 
printed  material  to  the  West . . . 
send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plates 
M  for  newspaper  circulars,  advettis- 
(I  ing  material,  western  editions. 

We  print  and  ship  fast.  Black  or 
W  colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod- 
ern  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for 
^  samples  and  prices. 

I  Rodgers  & 
I  McDonald 

M  Publishors,  Inc. 

^  Hetatf  Prhtiag  Sp»€i»llst$ 
$  2621  W.  54th  StTMt 

^  Los  Angolos  43,  ColH. 
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Wales  Returns 
After  Covering 
2d  World  War 

CHICAGO.  May  15— Henry 

Wales,  Chicago  Tribune  cor¬ 
rodent  who  has  covered 
nro  World  Wars, 
i,  in  U.  S.  after 
Kfcn  months 
riA  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ninth 
Jinny,  covering 
.  tiie  progress  of 
Can.  Simpson’s 
(OBunand  from 
HoUnnd  to  with- 
g  40  miles  of 
Berlin. 

Here  to  help 
orer  the  San 

mncisco  con-  Walea 
Itrence.  Wales 

aid  the  real  job  of  policing 
Onnany  will  come  10.  years 
from  now.  “Germany  is  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten  now,”  he  said, 

1)ot  watch  1955;  then’s  when  the 
nal  poheing  may  be  necessary." 

More  than  six  weeks  ago.  def- 
alte  hints  were  given  by  Wales 
hat  the  war  in  Europe  was 
^ing  toward  an  end.  “The 
plain  handwriting  on  the  wall” 
ns  there,  he  explained,  and 
be  put  his  predictions  into  dis- 
pitches  within  the  limits  of  mili¬ 
ary  censorship. 

Sow  End  in  April 
The  signs  of  the  war's  end 
were  everywhere;  you  couldn’t 
siss.”  said  Wales  in  Chicago 
lilt  week.  Early  in  April,  he 
ictected  the  first  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  Germany's  imminent 
nllapse.  On  April  8,  he  quoted 
u  unnamed  German  general  as  | 
aying;  “niree  weeks  more  will 
see  die  end  of  all  hostilities.” 
lut  the  real  clue  came  in  the  { 
inal  paragraph  of  his  story  in  { 
which  he  wrote:  “It  is  signifi-  ! 
ant  that  the  largest  counter-at-  ! 
oek  launched  ( by  the  Germans )  I 
since  the  struggle  for  Pader-  I 
born  comprised  only  a  company 
of  200  men.”  ! 

Wales  covered  World  War  I  as  ! 

1  correspondent  for  Inter-  : 
national  News  Service.  He  1 
joined  the  Tribune’s  Paris  staff 
in  1919,  when  he  was  hired  by  I 
the  late  Floyd  Gibbons  to  cover 
the  peace  conference  at  Ver-  ! 
saUles.  I 

In  1924,  Wales  was  named  j 
bead  of  the  Tribune’s  foreign 
xrvice.  He  covered  many  of  the 
post-war  European  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  Lindbergh’s  trans-Atlan-  ! 
tie  flight  to  Paris,  and  made  a 
tour  of  Russia  for  the  'Tribune  at 
the  time  the  Five-Year  Plan  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  native  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
he  worked  on  newspapers  in 
JJew  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago  before  going  to  Europe 
u  a  member  of  the  old  New 
fork  Herald’s  Paris  edition  staff. 

He  also  served  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  ttie  old  New  York  World  j 
hefore  joining  ms. 

He  left  the  Tribune  in  1933 
w  become  a  script  writer  in  | 

Hollywood,  rejoining  the  'Trib-  ! 
nne’s  staff  of  war  correspondents 

*^en  months  ago.  Wales  was  j  _ 

^eewtly  injured  in  a  jeep  acci-  i 
oent  while  at  the  front.  i 
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How  About  If? 

why  you‘“e 

•  .  .  to  build  a  better,  safer  future  for  vour 
youngster,,  your  family  .„d  for  yo„' 
How  about  it?  Won’t  yon  dig  deeper  and 
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CIRCULATION 


Good  Public  Relations 
Aid  Carrier  Promotion 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


A  READER  of  this  department — 

not  a  circulation  manager — has 
asked  this  blunt  question;  "What 
have  carriers  to  do  with  the 
selling  of  newspapers,  or  the 
building  of  circulation?” 

He  has  noted  for  some  time, 
he  says,  that  carrier  boy  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  many  of  the  stories 
appearing  in  this  department. 
He  apparently  is  of  the  belief 
that  carrier-salesmen  are  only 
incidental  to  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers. 

What  he  apparently  overlooks 
is  that  in  most  cities,  carrier- 
salesmen  are  a  vital  link  in  the 
customer  relationship  setup  of 
many  newspapers.  These  boys 
do  more  than  deliver  the  news¬ 
paper;  they  are  the  customer 
contact  and  not  only  collect  for 
the  paper,  but  also  add  new  sub¬ 
scribers  through  their  sales  ef¬ 
fort.  Without  the  support  of 
carrier  sales  organizations,  news¬ 
papers  would  have  to  engage  in 
expensive  selling  promotions  to 
build  circulation  and  give  proper 
service. 

Win  Public  Acceptance 

With  the  right  kind  of  carrier- 
salesmen,  newspapers  can  build 
a  product  that  meets  public  ap¬ 
proval  and  rely  on  their  carriers, 
with  proper  supervision,  to  get 
public  acceptance  as  represented 
by  satisfied  subscribers.  All  of 
this  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds, 
particularly  in  wartime.  Carrier 
boy  training  is  excellent,  but 
the  lucrative  part-time  jobs  in 
war  plants  attracted  many  of 
these  boys. 

However,  the  current  slacken¬ 
ing  of  war  employment  should 
encourage  circulation  managers 
to  tackle  the  problem  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor  this  ^ring.  News¬ 
papers  desire  to  maintain  their 
carrier  organizations  not  only 
as  an  essential  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  arm  of  their  business, 
but  also  because  the  training 
carriers  receive  is  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  in  preparing  them  for  their 
adult  business  and  professional 
careers. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  stated  the  situation 
aptly  in  a  recent  talk  before 
New  York  State  circulators; 
"One  good,  hard-working  dis¬ 
trict  manager  can  solve  more 
carrier  problems  than  a  half 
dozen  of  us  sounding  off  at  a 
convention.” 

Admitting  that  getting  carriers 
these  days  takes  time  and  per¬ 
sistency  that  would  try  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job,  let’s  see  what  Mr. 
Favor  suggests  as  an  over-all 
strategy  for  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  to  follow  in  assisting  their 
district  managers.  He  mentioned 
the  following  suggestions; 

"In  Utica  we  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  relations  contacts 
with  schools,  churches  and  other 
organizations.  This  winter  we 


prepared  a  simple  folder,  mailed 
in  quantities  for  display  and  dis¬ 
tribution  in  schools.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  this  leaflet  stirred  up 
quite  a  bit  of  favorable  talk 
about  new.spaper  boys.  Princi¬ 
pals  discussed  it  at  teachers’ 
meetings.  Some  teachers  mailed 
us  lists  of  prospective  boys. 

"We  must  use  our  personnel 
to  best  advantage.  Being  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  a  lead  man  In 
Utica  with  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  we  relieved  him  of  all 
other  routine  and  left  him  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  trouble 
shooting.  Where  once  we  had 
four  district  managers  we  now 
have  three  district  managers  and 
this  supervisor  ...  so,  it’s  not 
an  expense,  just  a  matter  of 
organization. 

“We  are  now  emphasizing  a 
program  to  do  a  more  thorough 
carrier  initiation  job.  Turnover 
has  been  so  fast  that  we  found 
somes  carriers  who  really  did 
not  understand  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  To  overcome 
this,  we  have  prepared  a  simple 
folio  for  each  district  manager 
in  which  there  are:  carrier  col¬ 
lection  cards,  start  order,  a  lease, 
a  weekly  bill,  a  bond  card  and 
other  forms  the  carrier  should 
understand,  as  well  as  an  index 
of  streets  showing  the  territory 
covered  by  each  route. 

“We  have  been  sympathetic 
to  carriers’  problems  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticularly  collection  troubles.  We 
publish  the  Les  Immel  ‘Hi- 
Pockets’  collection  cartoons 
every  week  in  both  Utica  pa¬ 
pers.  For  the  more  troublesome 
collection  problems  we  designed 
collection  labels. 

“Finally,  we  are  tightening  up 
our  entire  organization.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  checked  daily  for 
repeats  which  are  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  We  acknowledge  all 
new  Sunday  orders  by  postcard, 
which  detects  some  leaks.  Al¬ 
ready  we  are  beginning  to  split 
routes  and  hope  soon  to  extend 
into  areas  abandoned  during  the 
winter.” 

Service  Is  Smart! 

IT’S  SMART  to  give  good  serv¬ 
ice — that’s  the  theme  of  a  new 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  contest  for  carrier  sales¬ 
men  and  branch  managers. 

The  purpose  is  to  help  make 
carriers  and  managers  proud  of 
their  routes  and  the  service  they 
give,  and  in  addition  to  realize 
that  good  service  is  money  in 
their  pockets. 

To  bring  encouragement,  or 
pressure,  to  the  carriers  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  good  service 
scale,  a  cooperative  contest  is 
being  used.  The  carriers  and 
managers  are  divided  into  17 
groups,  and  each  group  is  broken 
down  into  four  teams.  By  this 
method,  the  best  possible  cross- 
section  of  both  good  and  indif¬ 


ferent  carriers  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  each  team. 

Judged  on  a  point  system,  the 
winning  team  in  each  group  will 
receive  $50,  to  be  divided  among 
each  member.  For  a  team  to 
win.  therefore,  the  utmost  co¬ 
operation  is  needed  from  every 
carrier  and  the  manager.  The 
contest  runs  for  10  weeks. 

TCMA  Officers  to  Meet 

PRESIDENT  James  F.  Jae,  St. 

Louis  Globe  -  Democrat,  has 
called  a  special  meeting  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  June 
17, 

Agenda  will  include  discussion 
of  the  following  matters:  Shall 
the  present  officers  carry  over 
for  a  full  year,  or  until  such 
time  as  it  is  possible  to  hold  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  member¬ 
ship?  The  proposal-  that  ICMA 
sponsor  and  promote  a  program 
intended  to  influence  schools  of 
journalism  to  include  a  course 
of  circulation  management  in 
their  curriculum.  This  proposal 
suggests  cooperation  with  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  furnishing 
lecturers  from  the  ICMA  and  the 
possible  preparation  of  a  text¬ 
book  on  circulation  practices. 

Carrier  Notes 

KENNETH  W.  MOODY,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y. )  New  Yorker, 
has  devised  a  neat  bit  of  carrier 
promotion  in  the  form  of  a  page 
showing  the  earning  power  of 
New  Yorker  newspaper  routes. 
The  scale  of  figures  gives  the 
number  of  subscribers  in  units 
from  10  to  100  and  shows  the 
profit  to  the  carrier  for  each  size 
route,  for  the  week,  month,  13 
weeks,  26  weeks,  52  weeks,  up 
to  five  years.  Thus  a  boy  can 
see  for  himself  what  his  news¬ 
paper  earnings  mean  to  him. 
weekly,  monthly  and  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  .  .  .  ’The 
Detroit  Times  is  offering  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  and  lapel  pin 
to  all  carriers  chosen  as  out¬ 
standing  by  their  branch  mana¬ 
gers. 

Recrional  Presidents — No.  1 

PHILIP  F.  JOHNSON,  Lincoln 

(Neb.)  Star,  president  of  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  is  a 
dyed  -  in  -  the- 
wool  circulator, 
who  began 
newspaper  work 
as  a  carrier  boy 
and  in  1916  se-  I 
cured  a  part- 
time  job  in  the 
Star’s  mailing 
room  while  go- 
i n  g  to  high 
school. 

He  continued 

with  the  Star,  Johnson 
doing  part-time 

work  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1926.  He 
was  appointed  city  circulation 
manager  under  O.  E.  Jerner, 
and  in  1943,  Johnson  succeeded 
Jerner  as  Star  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

“My  first  love  in  circulation 
work  was  carrier  boy  promotion 


Family  Signs 
For  114th  Year 

The  Canton  (O.)  RepoiitM 
has  gone  into  the  home  o( 
Firestone  family  of  that  arn 
the  last  113  years  without  i 
break.  The  proof  is  easily 
tained  from  Mrs.  Henry 
stone,  who  holds  subscri^ 
payment  receipts  for  as  far  w 
as  1832. 

The  original  subscription  wis 
in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Fin- 
stone.  who  went  West  on 
back  in  the  Fall  of  1809. 
of  the  early  records  are  in  flu 
handwriting  of  John  S«t% 
who  founded  the  paper  in  1S15 
and  was  its  proprietor  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  56  years.  It  is  proUklt 
that  the  family  started  to  re 
ceive  the  paper  even  eirHer 
than  the  receipts  show. 

And  the  record  will  not  be 
broken.  Mrs.  Firestone  renewed 
the  subscription  for  the  114th 
year  last  week. 

and  I  must  admit  that  depart¬ 
ment  still  ranks  high  in  my 
affections,”  he  says.  “I  also  well 
remember  my  first  rate  rain, 
and  how  badly  I  was  fri^tened 
when  the  flood  of  telephone  calls 
.started.  I  was  sure  that  w 
wouldn’t  have  any  circulation 
left  before  they  stopped.  But 
as  all  circulation  men  know,  | 
most  of  the  complainers  were 
back  on  the  list  shortly.” 

Johnson  is  married,  the  fathe 
of  a  seven-year-old  daughta. 
Holly  Kay.  and  this  year  is 
Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in 
Lincoln, 

Softball  League 

THE  captains  of  10  teams  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Worcester  (M»l 
Telegram  and  Gazette  carrien’ 
softball  league  were  guests  d 
’he  newspapers  recently  at  a 
dinner  meeting  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  season.  Walter  F.  Hop¬ 
kins,  promotion  maiiager,  is  ar 
ranging  the  competition. 

Comp  O*  Chomps  Contwst 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  Dei 

Moines  Register  &  Tribn* 
carrier  salesmen  will  spend  o 
days  at  camp  this  summer  witt 
all  expenses  paid.  The  trip  will 
be  the  award  for  a  thwe 
month  "Camp  O’  ChanV 
contest  among  nearly  5,000  car 


Wood 

VKWSlWI'l  R 
li  1  .\  h 


ulation  depart-  .  klTCH* 

tiding  the  Uni- 

:ka,  from  which  A.iAMitlirfti 

<1  in  1926  He  Pony  AutOplOW 

:ity  circulation  Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autop«»  | 
O.  E.  Jerner,  urgently  needed.  If  yoo  own  i 
nson  succeeded  pONY  with  cooler  attached  .  • 
irculation  man-  „ot  in  use  ..  .  let  us  make  yo#' 

,  ..  liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details* 
in  circulation  N«w»iia»«-  Mmehineot 

boy  promotion  pi«infleid,  n.  j.  n.  y.  obw:  sei  » 
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Another  Ryan  Step  Toward  Better  Airplanes  at  Lower  Cost 


The  conventional  method  for  relieving  the  internal  stresses  caused  by 
welding  certain  vital  stainless  steel  aircraft  parts,  has  for  years  involved  a 
heat  treatment  requiring  Jour  operations  and  fifty-nine  minutes. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  a  fresh  angle,  Ryan  laboratory  techni¬ 
cians  have  evolved  a  completely  new  sodium  carbonate  salt  bath  procedure 
for  stress-relieving  and  defluxing  such  parts.  Maintaining  the  same  high 
quality,  the  new  Ryan  process  is  completed  in  two  operations  requiring 
a  total  of  only  fifteen  minutes. 

Today . . .  the  analytical  skills  of  Ryan  laboratory  technicians  and  the 
ability  of  Ryan  designers  and  engineers  are  devoted  to  the  creation  of 
combatant  aircraft.  Tomorrow . . .  Ryan  will  again  devote  itself,  with  the 
same  directness  for  efficiency  and  economy,  to  solving  problems  of  peace¬ 
time  aviation. 


THE  PROBLEM:  In  w«ld«d  ttoinlnit  tt««l  portf« 
th«  convnntionol  mnthod  for  rolioving  tho  infornol 
itroim  ond  romoving  tho  wolding  flux,  Involvoti 
Step  1  —  15  Minutes  defluxing  in  ocid  tank 
Slap  2  -  2  Minutes  sondblosting  per  port 
Stsp  12  Minutes  stress*relieving  in  oir  furnacg 
Step  A  •>  30  Minutes  pickling  in  acid  both 
TOTAL-  59  Minutes 

the  SOLUTION:  A  sodium  carbonate  salt  both, 
developed  in  the  Ryan  laborotory,  revolutionixes 
the  entire  stress-relieving  and  defluxing  process 
os  follows : 

Step  1  -  5  Minutes  stress-relieving  in  self  both 
Step  2  -  10  Minutes  cold  pickling 
TOTAL-  15  Minutes 

the  ADVANTAGES:  By  eliminating  two  opera¬ 
tions  and  cutting  the  required  time  to  one-fourth, 
this  new  Ryon  process  not  only  saves  wartime  tox 
poyers  $100,000  yearly,  but  is  speeding  up  pro¬ 
duction  of  fighting  cro^  urgently  needed  in  the 
rocific  wor  theotre. 


Ryan  Atronauticol  Company,  San  Diego  —  AAember,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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PROMOTION 


Irvin’s  Crystal  Ball 
Warns  “No  Coasting” 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WITHOUT  RISKING  prophecy, 

some  things  which  will  prevail 
in  the  newspaper  promotion  field 
now  that  V-E  Day  has  limped 
in  and  out  seem  to  us  fairly 
certain:  so  for  those  who  desire 
a  look  into  the  crystal  ball  or  a 
good  old  argument,  we  stick  our 
neck  out  as  follows: 

We  predict  that: 

1 — Newspaper  public  service 
promotions  should,  and  will, 
continue  as  important  as  if  the 
Nazis  had  not  just  bitten  the 
dust.  The  men  fighting  Japan 
are  tackling  a  .savage  ruthless 
enemy.  We  all  know  that,  and 
despite  a  tendency  to  relax,  the 
public  will  applaud  continua¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  efforts  such 
as  paper  salvage,  direct  soldier 
aid  and  rehabilitation  work — 
particularly  the  direct  helps. 

How  well  the  people  will  sup¬ 
port  such  drives  is  shown  by  the 
response  to  a  recent  one-night 
Bob  Hope  show  staged  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  smokes- 
for-soldiers  fund,  in  which  12,000 
reserved  seats  were  sold  and  or¬ 
ders  received  for  6,000  more — 
from  five  75-word  spots  over 
WHEN,  the  News’  station,  two 
news  stories  and  an  ad  in  the 
News,  over  a  period  of  three 
days. 

At  the  same  time  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  press  will  continue 
high  and  alert  newspapers  will 
capitalize  on  this  advantage. 
Visitors  to  newspaper  plants  will 
be  encouraged  and  given  some 
printed  memory  of  their  trip 
such  as  the  inexpensive  little 

'Dear  N.  Y.  Times' 
Letter  Boomerangs 

Fl/Sgt.  John  E.  Andrews,  of 
the  Royal  New  Zealand  Air 
Force,  has  written  two  letters 
to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
first  made  him  very,  very  un- 
p(H)ular  with  the  San  Francisco 
and  Wellington,  N,  Z.  postal  au¬ 
thorities.  The  second  has  tried 
to  make  amends. 

“I  wonder,”  the  sergeant  first 
wrote,  “if  any  regular  readers 
of  the  Sunday  edition  of  your 
paper  would  care  to  send  me 
occasionally  a  copy  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine  section  when  they  have 
read  it,  ,  .  ,  We  are  not  able  to 
send  money  away  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  .  .  .” 

The  letter  was  published  Jan. 
28  and  300  did  care. 

Now  the  Times  has  published 
another  letter  from  Andrews: 
“The  post  office  here  is  getting 
swamped  and  I  am  getting  very 
tired  of  opening  up  packet  after 
packet  and  seeing  the  same  mag¬ 
azine  with  the  same  cover.  ...  I 
do  appreciate  their  ,  kindness, 
but  at  the  same  time  would 
appreciate  their  desisting.  .  . 


tabloid  “How  News  Is  Turned 
into  Newspapers,”  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

School  connections  will  be 
cultivated  in  many  ways  includ¬ 
ing  useful  little  booklets  such  as 
that  on  newspaper  language,  also 
by  the  S-J  and  T.  Splendid  edi¬ 
torials  and  articles  will  be  re¬ 
printed  and  distributed,  as  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  is  doing  with 
those  of  Malcolm  W.  Bingay. 

2 —  Newspaper  carrier  hoy  pro¬ 
motion  problems  will  ease  some¬ 
what,  but  the  new  attitude  of 
selling  route  work  to  the  public 
to  attract  the  best  type  of  boy 
and  obtain  the  most  public  co¬ 
operation  will  be  continued  by 
.smart  publishers  who  wish  to 
hold  present  increased  circula¬ 
tion  rates  without  popular  re¬ 
sentment.  This  is  no  point  on 
which  to  lose  ground  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  desperate. 

3 —  Promotion  of  newspaver 
advertising  is  in  for  real  battles, 
because  while  the  field  is  open¬ 
ing  up  because  of  some  coming 
reconversion,  the  shortage  of 
newsprint  will  enable  AM  and 
FM  radio  to  expand  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  faster  rate  over  a  period 
of  years.  To  meet  this  livening 
competition,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  will: 

(a)  Stress  COVERAGE  in 
which  newspaper  ads  are  cer¬ 
tain  as  compared  with  an  un¬ 
certain  and  probably  decreasing 
program  condition  in  radio  as 
stations  increase  in  number,  (b) 
Show  RESULTS  from  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  —  a  phase  of 
testimonial  promotion  in  which 
the  press  has  always  been  poor, 
(c)  Improve  DEALER  SUP¬ 
PORT  for  newspaper  national 
campaign.  Too  many  dealers 
are  not  sold  on  the  value  to  them 
of  newspaper  advertising  sup¬ 
port  and  instead  are  captivated 
by  the  glamour  of  radio-respite 
coverage  or  result  facts,  (d) 
Help  improve  advertising  COPY. 

"This  latter  deserves  an  explan¬ 
atory  illustration.  A  friend  of 
ours  is  traffic  manager  of  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  airline  in  a  western 
city.  Contrary  to  popular  im¬ 
pression,  one  branch  of  this  air¬ 
line  out  of  the  city  frequently 
has  vacant  seats,  although  the 
plane  accomplishes  in  a  couple 
of  hours  what  a  rather  poor  train 
groans  all  night  to  traverse. 

Many  business  men  in  cities 
at  boft  ends  of  the  run  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  air  oppor¬ 
tunities  But  the  nationally  pre¬ 
pared  ads  used  by  the  airline 
contain  harmless  pap  which 
could  as  well  have  been  written 
about  the  run  between  Timbuc- 
too  and  Lagos.  Perhaps  there 
are  reasons  why  this  should  be 
the  method.  But  since  news¬ 
papers  are  local  institutions,  and 
since  local  names  have  sure  in¬ 


terest,  our  feeling  is  that  the 
local  manager  could  do  a  better 
ad  for  this  local  problem  than 
somebody  unaware  or  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  matter. 

4 — Employe  relations  within 
newspaper  organizations,  where 
these  come  within  the  scope  of 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ments,  will  be  an  even  tougher 
problem  in  the  future  than  they 
are  now.  The  man  who  went 
away  to  service  when  earning 
$40  a  week  is  returning  to  find 
his  same  job  at  the  same  rate 
but  with  living  costs  consid¬ 
erably  advanced.  In  the  Interval 
he  may  have  been  an  Army  cap¬ 
tain  at  much  more  and  may 
have  had  authority  which  has 
enlarged  his  capacities  without 
increasing  technical  news  or  ad¬ 
vertising  skill.  The  men  and 
women  who  took  his  job  aren't 
going  to  want  to  leave.  If  the 
promotion  department  can  help 
out.  more  power  to  it! 

Therefore — continued  need  for 
public  service  and  carrier  pro¬ 
motion,  really  constructive  work 
in  advertising  promotion,  tough 
problems  ahead  in  employe  rela¬ 
tions —  that's  the  way  T.  S. 
Irvin  forecasts  the  immediate 
future. 

Grcmd  Larceny 

GOOD  IDEAS  are  always  worth 

stealing.  Here  are  a  couple 
for  alert  .shoplifters. 

The  first  which  we  expose  to 
theft  is  the  idea  of  the  little  bul¬ 
letin  entitled  “Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times”  and  issued  now  and 
then  by  Bob  Svensson  of  the 
Los  Arneles  Times. 

Every  newspaper  promotion 
department,  since  it  serves  wide¬ 
ly  varied  personages  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  has  an  inherent  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  telling  all  of  them  what 
it  is  doing  for  the  newspaper  as 
a  whole.  Each  one  is  likely  to 
see  only  that  segment  from 
which  he  benefits,  and  with  a 
technical  myopia  conclude  that 
the  promotion  department  is  sit¬ 
ting  about  doing  little  or  noth¬ 
ing. 

“Keeping  Up  With  The  Times” 
overcomes  this  difficulty  by  tell¬ 
ing.  for  example  ( from  the  April 
25  issue),  about  why  the  circu¬ 
lation  figures  were  late,  the 
coming  of  four  new  advertising 
promotion  mailing  pieces,  the 
radio  promotion  program  of  the 
Times,  a  new  Times  production 
movie,  the  phone  calls  into  the 
Times  office  on  D-day,  and 
Southern  California  business 
facts.  It’s  light,  easy,  informa¬ 
tive — and  must  make  Mr.  Svens- 
son's  path  smoother. 

The  second  idea  worth  pilfer¬ 
ing  is  that  of  the  slick  newspa¬ 
per  reprint  booklet.  We've  been 
examining  in  detail  the  well- 
pictured  “As  the  Joumar  Told 
It”  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  we  are  impressed  how  much 
more  literary  and  important  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper  look 
when  carefully  selected,  dressed 
up  in  magazine  format,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  individually  by  mail  or 
in  person.  It’s  downright  magi¬ 
cal.  Lot’s  of  papers  are  doing 
it.  You  can  too,  at  little  cost 
right  in  your  own  community. 
Be  sure  to  merchandise  it  well 
if  you  do. 
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Pamphleteering 
TWICE  a  week  for  three 
1,000  retail  advertisers^ 
receiving  pamphlets  from  S 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trilto 
which  acquaint  them  withT 
special  editorial  features  -k 
Toupee  for  MacArthur.”  is  tkl 
title  of  one  which  has  to  do  wiZ 
national  correspondence.  “Blii, 
a  Noise  Like  a  Hoop,”  y. 
other,  leading  into  a  discusno' 
of  columns  of  special  appeil  ti) 
women.  Each  pamphlet  io 
breezy  style,  winds  up  with  j 
graph  showing  the  steady  dm- 
lation  rise  since  1941. 

History  Tests 
IT  started  out  as  a  high  school 
event,  the  American  history 
test  arranged  by  the  ittlows 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  but  it  has 
become  a  civic  .sensation.  A  list 
of  89  questions  on  U.  S.  aiWrs 
from  the  Colonial  wars  to  Iht 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  was  com¬ 
piled  by  two  educators  for  i» 
among  students  without  i^vol^ 
ing  graduation  credits.  (Sric 
clubs,  business  firms  and  prints 
schools  have  since  requested 
copies  of  the  exam,  prepared  in 
mimeograph  form. 

Veterans'  Handbook 

NOT  content  with  just  publish¬ 
ing  a  Handbook  for  Veterus 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
has  arranged  with  the  War  Mu- 
power  Commission  to  place  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  each  re 
turning  veteran  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  area.  The  book  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  guide  to  help  veterans  to 
find  the  proper  office  or  agency 
to  take  care  of  specific  problems. 

GT  Business  Men 
THE  Chicago  Daily  Neioi  inter¬ 
views  and  publishes  picturK 
of  returned  servicemen  set  up  in 
business  through  the  G1  Bill  of 
Rights  and  local  banks.  The 
lead  reads:  “Meet  some  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  newest  business  men. . 

Streamlined  Maps 

THE  Newark  (N.  J.)  BresuK! 

News  saves  space  and  metal 
by  using  Weather  Bureau  maps 
2Vfe  columns  wide.  The  high- 
low  temperature  chart  fills  out 
the  three  colunms. 


TIME 

The  Weekly  Ncwiinn»«De 

Editorial  ofFkes  is 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  WASNIHITOR 

ATLANTA  LOS  ANREH* 

DETROIT  SAN  FRARCISCI 

DENVER  SAN  ANTONIO 

SEATTLE  MANILA 

HONOLULU  OTTAWA 

LONDON  MEXICO  CITY 

PARIS  BUENOS  AIRM 

ROME  RIO  DE  JANEIRI 

MOSCOW  CAIRO 

BERN  NEW  DELHI 


CHUNGKING  ' 
Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRE<t 
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An  Acknoujiedgment 

We,  the  builders  of  heavy  newspaper  printing  machinery, 
appreciate  highly  the  following  statement  made  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 


"The  war  work  done  by  manufacturers  of  heavy  newspaper  machinery 
is  a  credit  to  that  industry  and  a  source  of  pride  to  newspapers 
of  the  United  States.  Every  manufacturer  has  been  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  'E’  and  many  have  had  several  stars  added  to  their  award.” 


\Y/E  are  also  grateful  for  the  con- 
^  sideration  extended  us  by  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  their  staffs, 
in  the  very  difficult  problem  we  have 
faced  in  servicing  their  press  equip¬ 
ment  during  the  war  period  to  date. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  could  un¬ 
der  tremendously  difficult  conditions, 
but  in  many  cases  we  have  been  un¬ 
able,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control, 
to  meet  their  wishes,  or  our  own 
standards  of  performance. 


While  some  war  restrictions  are  now 
being  removed,all  of  us  are  still  engaged 
in  war  work  at  practically  full  capacity. 
None  of  us  know  when  partial  or  full 
Governmental  release  from  this  war 
work  will  come,  or  when  we  can  get 
the  necessary  materials  for  peace-time 
work  as  the  war  pressure  is  relaxed. 
We  would  appreciate  the  continuance 
of  the  same  patience  and  understand¬ 
ing,  heretofore  accorded  us,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  we  are  engaged 
in  this  work,  as  well  as  during  the 
difficult  reconversion  period  thereafter. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY* 

R.  HOE  S  CO.,  INC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  S  CO.,  INC. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

*  Navy  "E"  Award 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Household  Pests  Need 
A  Double  Going-Over 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

BEFORE  US  is  a  chart  called 

"Common  Insect  Enemies  of 
Man.  and  the  harm  they  do  to 
health  and  property.”  Issued 
several  years  ago  by  McCormick 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  packers  of  insecti¬ 
cides,  the  chart  shows  ( in  color  > 
flies,  roaches,  mosquitoes,  red 
ants,  bedbugs,  moths,  crickets, 
centipedes,  spiders,  waterbugs, 
silver  fish,  carpet  beetles,  fleas 
and  lice — as  motley  a  crew  of 
disease-spreaders  as  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Because  of  the  housing  short¬ 
age,  the  doubling  up  of  many 
families,  lack  of  servants  and 
the  renting  of  beds — in  some 
war  plant  towns — around  the 
clock,  these  pests  have  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  billions  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Public  Service  Program 

An  advertising  campaign  to 
help  the  readers  of  your  paper 
rid  themselves  of  these  destruc¬ 
tive  vermin,  is  a  public  service 
program  that  any  of  your  local 
doctors,  nurses,  home  economics 
people  and  health  authorities 
will  cheer. 

The  McCormick  people  have 
told  us  that  insect  sprays  or 
good  roach  powders  will  kill 
most  of  the  malefactors.  The 
layman  can  apply  them,  and  if 
the  home  is  kept  clean  and  the 
spray  and  powder  used  often, 
the  professional  exterminator 
will  never  have  to  be  called. 

But,  if  a  house,  office,  factory, 
warehouse  or  store  is  "alive” 
with  the  insects,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  call  in  the  extermi¬ 
nator.  Only  occasionally  do  you 
find  a  consistent  newspaper 
campaign  being  run  over  their 
signatures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  them  rely  on  a  local 
telephone  directory,  apartment 
house  superintendents  or  regu¬ 
lar  customers  for  their  prospect 
lists.  Some  of  them  send  direct 
mail  material. 

Before  preparing  copy,  lay¬ 
outs  and  a  solicitation  for  the 
household  campaign,  write  Mc¬ 
Cormick  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  2. 
Md.,  for  the  chart.  It’s  free.  An¬ 
other  source  of  information  is 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
which  goes  into  considerable  de¬ 
tail  about  each  of  the  14  bugs 
listed  above. 

Next,  have  a  little  talk  with 
your  local  health  commissioner 
or  one  of  his  staff.  Get  from 
them  stories  about  their  own  ex¬ 
periences.  Then  talk  to  one  or 
two  hotel  men  or  boarding 
house  people.  Finally,  get  a  few 
opinions  from  doctors. 

The  average  professional  ex¬ 
terminator  takes  no  chances 
when  he  goes  to  work.  In  most 
instances,  the  room  to  be 
cleaned  out  is  cleared  of  every¬ 
thing.  Then  he  literally  gasses 
the  bug  residents  out  of  the 
kitchen,  bedroom,  library,  din¬ 
ing  room  or  other  rooms.  In 


New  York  it  usually  requires 
four  days  to  do  a  room  and  the 
cost  runs  from  $5  to  $2.5.  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the 
room. 

Four  or  five-inch  single  col¬ 
umn  ads,  run  three  times  a 
week,  month  in  and  month  out. 
will  do  the  job.  Larger  space 
may  be  used  but  the  schedule 
suggested  is  adequate. 

If  you  decide  to  concentrate 
six  .species,  devote  the  copy  to 
but  one  bug  at  a  time.  Run  for 
a  full  year,  this  will  give  you  26 
separate  ads  on  each  family  of 
bugs. 

During  the  past  three  years, 
the  manufacturers  of  spray  guns 
have  been  compelled  to  reduce 
their  output  because  of  material 
shortages.  For  your  second 
campaign,  check  all  your  hard¬ 
ware.  variety,  and  department 
stores  for  available  stocks.  Sell 
the  idea  of  running  spray  gun 
ads  the  same  days  that  your 
regular  advertisers  —  such  as 
giant  food  markets,  chain  and 
independent  grocery  stores — 
run  their  ads  on  insect  sprays. 

Copy  Angles 

Many  things  have  contributed 
to  absenteeism  in  our  war 
plants,  including  loss  of  sleep 
caused  by  flies,  mosquitoes  or 
other  insects.  Millions  of  fam¬ 
ilies  in  this  country  are  fighting 
armies  of  red  ants  daily.  One 
of  our  friends  at  the  McCormick 
plant  tells  us  the  roach  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  doubled 
in  the  past  three  years.  Finally, 
the  most  detestable  of  all — bed¬ 
bugs — have  taken  up  permanent 
residence  in  Park  Avenue  homes 
as  well  as  at  the  boarding  house 
across  the  tracks.  The  subject  of 
bedbugs  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
one:  but  if  the  housewife  ever 
finds  one.  you  can  expect  plenty 
of  action. 

One  way  to  sell  campaign  No. 
2  is  to  run  a  headline  and  copy 
devoted  to  either  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes.  ants  or  bedbugs.  In  the 
headline  and  copy  emphasize 
the  health  angle.  If  a  coopera¬ 
tive  ad  is  run  over  two  columns, 
about  eight  to  ten  inches  deep, 
you  can  sell  from  six  to  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  two-inch  space  be¬ 
low  the  headlines  and  editorial 
copy.  This  campaign,  like  sev¬ 
eral  recently  discussed  in  this 
column,  is  a  public  service  idea 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  pros¬ 
pects  and  consumers  alike.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  started.  The 
big  bug  season  is  just  ahead. 

■ 

T.  B.  Griffith  Named 

Theodore  B.  Griffith,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  Indianapolis, 
was  installed  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Consumer  -  Retailer 
Council,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
organization  May  15.  in  New 
York. 


4ck  4&d  JiU,  from  Amiiynlli, 

B»rt  comi  ts  liri  ia  Xaah&ttftn. 
Jack  COM  Ui  rouads  in  a  Laichtao  Leoncc 
Aad  Jill  cots  drtsstd  in  satin. 


..  ..  .T>.: 

Blend  of  New  and  Old 


Scientific  Study 
Of  Markets  Urged 

Successful  advertising  and 
marketing  is  dependent  upon 
the  advertiser's  knowing  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  social  structure 
of  the  communities  in  which  ac¬ 
ceptance  is  being  sought.  Dr. 
George  A.  Lundberg,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Washington,  de¬ 
clared. 

The  statement  was  made  by 
Dr.  Lundberg  in  his  inaugural 
Charles  Coolidge  Parlin  Memo¬ 
rial  Lecture  delivered  last  week 
before  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  at  Franklin  Institute. 

Stressing  that  the  best  way  to 
get  the  facts  is  by  scientific  re¬ 
search,  he  said:  “Commodities — 
in  particular,  commodities  in 
developed  markets — take  on  per¬ 
sonality  traits  and  are  reacted 
to  on  the  basis  of  prestige  or 
prejudice.  To  get  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  why  this  or  that  product 
is  or  isn’t  accepted  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  group  or  community,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.” 

"The  channels  for  communi¬ 
cating  information  are  more 
basic  to  selling,”  he  added,  “than 
all  the  means  yet  devised  to 
transport  goods  from  warehouses 
to  store  shelves.” 

For  his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  marketing.  Dr.  Lund¬ 
berg  was  awarded  the  Parlin 
Memorial  Plaque,  an  annual 
award  established  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter  of  the  AMA  and 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

■ 

Palmer  with  TAA 

Henry  A.  Palmer,  for  31  years 
editor  of  Traffic  World  and  vice- 
president  of  Traffic  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  retired  last  March, 
has  become  associated  with 
Transportation  Association  of 
America,  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  public  relations. 


Men's  Store 
Has  Reasons' 
For  Rhymes 

Nursery  rhymes,  19th  century 
styles  and  type  such  as  used  to 
appear  on  old  circus  posten 
may  sound  like  strange  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  men’s  clothing  advee 
tisements,  but  Leighton’s,  New 
York  City  men’s  specialty  shop 
is  making  good  use  of  all  three 
in  its  current  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign. 

“It’s  a  new  approach  to  an  old 
subject.”  Henry  Bach  of  Henry 
Bach  Associates,  which  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  account,  explained 
"Men's  clothing  advertising 
tends  to  be  stuffy  and  pompous. 
It  is  too  self-conscious  and  too 
stereotyped.  We’re  trying  to 
make  these  ads  lively  and  read¬ 
able." 

Seeks  Light  Touch 

And  the  Leighton  ads  are  un¬ 
usual.  All  are  built  around 
adaptations  of  nursery  rhymes, 
which  Leighton’s  labels  “cursory 
rhymes.”  The  verse  charactm 
— Jack  Spratt,  Little  Miss  Muf- 
fet.  Jack  and  Jill,  etc. — are  rep¬ 
resented  in  fastidious  19th  cen¬ 
tury  attire.  The  illustrations 
are  from  the  Bettman  Archives 
The  four  or  five-line  rhyme  is 
the  only  copy  included. 

A  light  touch  is  sought  in  both 
copy  and  artwork,  Mr.  Bach 
stated,  for  the  campaign  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  serious  selling 
effort.  It’s  aim  is  rather  to 
give  the  impression  of  smartness 
and  sophistication  which  the 
store  strives  to  maintain. 

The  institutional  promotion 
was  adopted,  Mr.  Bach  added, 
when  Leighton’s  decided  to  keep 
its  name  before  the  public  al¬ 
though  it  had  no  superfluity  of 
merchandise.  It  was  therrfore 
deemed  best  to  advertise  with¬ 
out  highlighting  specific  items. 

The  campaign,  which  began  in 
April,  is  expected  to  run  into 
the  summer.  Eight  insertions 
have  already  been  prepared. 
Ads,  which  measure  125  lines 
on  two  columns,  appear  on  a 
once-a-week  basis  in  three  New 
York  dailies. 

Copy  is  directed  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  a  Leighton-developed 
style,  a  casual  cut  called  the 
Leighton  Lounge.  Although  no 
explanation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
series  the  phrase  is  worked  into 
every  verse. 
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Gamble  Sees 
3.3  Billion  Ad 
Volume  Yearly 

Post-war  advertising  volume 
should  reach  3.3  to  3  6  billion 
dollar  annually,  based  on  the 
110  to  120  billion  dollar  national 
income  believed  nece.ssary  after 
the  war.  if  the  peacetime  ratio 
of  advertising  volume  to  national 
income  prevails.  Frederic  R. 

Gamble,  president  of  the  Amer- 
i(an  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies,  declared  at  the  an¬ 
nual  spring  initiation  dinner  of 
the  George  Burton  Hotchki.ss 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma. 

Mr.  Gamble  and  Charles  G. 

Mortimer.  Jr.,  vice-president. 

General  Foods,  Inc.,  and  direc¬ 
tor.  War  Advertising  Council, 
addressed  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  chapter  of  the  national 
advertising  fraternity,  following 
their  induction  as  professional 
members  this  week. 

■Die  110  to  120  billion  dollar 
income.  Mr.  Gamble  said,  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  carry 
both  our  post-war  budget  and 
our  large  national  debt  and  that, 
in  turn,  means  producing  and 
distributing  goods  and  services 
in  greater  quantities  than  ever 
before — from  30  to  50^  more 
than  in  any  previous  peacetime 
year. 

Since  the  country  has  proved 
its  ability  to  produce,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  the  problem  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  increased  volume 
and  for  that  the  responsibility 
falls  on  personal  selling,  sales 
promotion  and  merchandising  | 

and  advertising,  probably  heav-  i 

iest  on  the  latter.  ! 

He  pointed  out  that  when  na¬ 
tional  income  was  56  billion  in 
1935,  advertising  expenditures 
totaled  1.7  billion  dollars  or 
about  3%.  and  that  at  that  rate  Somethi 

they  should  reach  between  3.3  , 

and  3.6  billion  yearly  post-war.  wne 

Mr.  Mortimer  cited  advertising  inventec 

for  its  rapid  adaptation  to  a  war¬ 
time  role  and  said  that  in  mar-  tone  ev 

shading  its  power  to  sell  bonds  iUg 

and  salvage  activity  as  well  as  ^ 

pickles  and  hair  tonic,  it  had  The  Nev 

learned  a  valuable  lesson.  x 

"I  want  to  report  what  are  to 
me  the  very  encouraging  signs  homes  ii 

that  this  start  the  war  gave  busi-  .i 

ness  will  be  utilized  to  good  new 

advantage  in  the  future,"  he  chine  cc 

said. 

“War  theme  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  our 
company  and  others  that  the 
most  effective  public  relations 
for  business  as  a  whole,  or  for 
any  individual  company,  is  sin¬ 
cere  public  service.  Not  only 
public  relations,  but  employe  re¬ 
lations  and  stockholder  relations 
seem  to  respond  much  more 
happily  and  positively  to  sin¬ 
cere  assistance  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  than  they  do  to  empty 
professions  of  intent  or  virtue  in 
advertising.” 

■ 

National  Rate  Raised 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1946,  the  na- 
honal  advertising  rate  of  the  prpprcFw^ 

Bo»-ffcr  (Tex.)  Herald  will  be  RtPRESENi 
increased  from  four  to  five  cents 
a  line.  _ 
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'‘’It  was  going  to  be  a  sewing  machine — but  the 
paper  says  another  inventor  has  heat  me  to  it.^ 


Something  new  was  added  to  home 
life  when  the  sewing  machine  was 
invented  in  1846.  This  was  an  his¬ 
toric  event.  Almost  as  historic  as 
the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of 
The  News-Sentinel  in  1833  ...  for  it, 
too,  had  brought  something  new  to 
homes  in  the  Fort  Wayne  area.  Both 
the  newspap>er  and  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  came  to  stay  .  .  .  permanently. 


Both  now  have  record  of  more  than 
a  century  of  service.  No  survey  has 
been  conducted  on  the  subject  but 
here  is  a  good  guess:  If  a  woman  in 
Fort  Wayne  had  to  give  up  either  her 
sewing  machine  or  her  evening 
newspaper.  The  News-Sentinel  would 
continue  being  delivered  to  her  home 
every  afternoon  .  .  .  and  the  sewing 
machine  would  go  out  the  window! 


The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  carrier  every  week  day  to  97.8% 
of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne — Indiana's  second  largest  retail  market 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHIC AGO-DETROIT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Service  Men  Advised 
To  Try  Small  Papers 

By  Jack  Price 


REPORTS  we  have  received  in¬ 
dictate  that  about  25%  of  the 
country’s  pre-war  news  photog¬ 
raphers  are  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  how  many  of  them  will 
return  to  their  jobs.  However, 
expectations  are  that  about  5% 
will  not.  or  cannot,  for  various 
reasons,  report  for  work  after 
war  service. 

We  have  been  informed  that 
all  men  who  return  will  get 
their  jobs  back  if  they  want 
them.  It  is  likely  that  most  of 
them  will.  However,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  caring  for  the  thousands 
of  Army-trained  photographers 
who  will  seek  positions  as  news 
cameramen  is  already  causing 
much  concern.  Although  the 
Signal  Corps  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  source  of 
trained  photographic  personnel, 
many  thousands  have  been 
trained  also  by  the  Navy,  Air 
Forces  and  Marines.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  thousands  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  public  relations  offices 
at  large  camps  and  bases. 

The  total  number  of  photog¬ 
raphers  either  actually  train^ 
as  such,  or  who  have  learned 
the  profession  through  their  own 
efforts,  will  be  well  over 
50,000.  How  can  these  men  who 
want  to  make  news  photography 
their  career,  be  given  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  field?  Naturally, 
a  great  number  of  them  may  not 
qualify  as  news  cameramen. 
But  many  will. 

Field  Crowded 

Granting  that  new^apers  and 
syndicates  plan  expansion  of 
their  photo  departments,  the 
total  number  of  additional  pho¬ 
tographers  needed  would  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  great  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  expected.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  heard  the  grumblings  of 
ex-service  men  who  have  failed 
to  get  the  news  jobs  they 
wanted. 

New  York  City  seems  to  be  a 
particular  magnet  for  them.  It 
was  diflScult  to  convince  them 
that  there  are  no  vacancies 
there. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there 
will  be  few  jobs  available  in 
New  York,  even  after  the  war. 
And  similar  conditions  exist  in 
ottier  large  cities 

We  recommend  that  photog¬ 
raphers  coming  out  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  return  to  their  home  towns 
and  try  their  luck  either  as  free 
lancers  or  with  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  Again  we  report  that 
almost  1,000  small  dailies  are 
without  any  photographic  fa¬ 
cilities  and  this  field  offers  more 
possibilities.  We  have  suggest¬ 
ed  before  that  the  former  Army 
photographer  work  out  a  deal 
with  the  local  paper  whereby  he 
may  operate  as  the  staff  camera¬ 
man  and  also  be  permitted  to 
use  the  plant  for  commercial 
work. 
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Under  that  plan  the  paper 
gets  photo  coverage  and  the 
photographer  gets  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living  doing  the  type  of 
work  he  most  desires  and  is 
most  capable  of  doing.  That 
plan  could  be  worked  out  easily 
if  the  paper  would  make  the 
installation  of  the  physical  plant 
and  the  photographer  supply  the 
camera  equipment  he  must  use. 
The  paper  could  supply  the  ex¬ 
pendable  materials  us^  for  its 
purposes  and  the  photographer 
the  materials  needed  for  his 
own  use.  The  cost  would  not 
burden  either  the  paper  or  the 
photographer  and  both  would 
benefit.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  pictures  published  carry  a 
staff  photographer  credit  line. 
This  would  help  the  photogra¬ 
pher  to  become  established  and 
also  provide  the  paper  with  new 
prestige. 

The  training  program  of  the 
Navy  and  Signal  Corps  is  a 
most  intensive  one  and  although 
most  of  the  men  given  that  train¬ 
ing  were  not  former  newspaper 
men  they  have  become  good 
technicians.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  newspicture 
profession.  But  they  have  been 
given  at  least  a  sound  basis  on 
which  to  develop. 

Service  Notes 

TWO  MORE  former  newspaper 

photographers  have  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
heroism  under  fire.  They  are  Lt. 
Paul  Calvert,  former  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  who  received  his  award 
for  action  in  Germany,  and 
T  Sgt.  John  A.  Mulcahy,  ex-staff 
cameraman  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  who  won  his  recognition  in 
the  Italian  war  theatre,  with  the 
Fifth  Army. 

Capt.  Leo  Lieb.  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York 
Mirror  and  PM,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Germany,  where  he 
did  lots  of  shooting  with  his 
Speed  Graphic. 

Herman  Seid,  former  staff 
photographer  for  the  Cleveland 
Press,  was  recently  promoted  to 
staff  sergeant.  He  is  with  the 
Tenth  Air  Force  in  Burma.  .  .  . 
Photographer  1  c  David  Boyer, 
former  cameraman  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  is  now  operating 
out  of  the  Navy  PRO  in. Paris. 
Boyer  covered  the  Rhine  cross¬ 
ing  and  is  reported  to  have 
made  round  trips  over  the  river 
while  under  fire.  .  .  .  Hy  Peskin 
is  back  at  his  old  job  on  the 
New  York  Mirror  after  a  year’s 
service  with  the  Marines.  .  .  . 
Marine  Capt.  Nephi  W.  Pratt, 
former  cameraman  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  with  the 
Ninth  Marine  Aircraft  Wing.  .  .  . 
Hilmon  Pinegar,  former  Press- 
Scimitar  photographer  now  in 


WINS  AWARD 

"A  Kim  ior  Hitler,"  photo  oi  a 
75  mm.  gun  in  action,  won  first 
honors  among  the  entries  in  the 
Chicago  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation's  special  contest  ior  the 
armed  forces.  Louis  L  Okmin. 
chief  photographer  specialist, 
USN,  who  made  the  picture,  was 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Times. 
He  was  founder  and  secretory- 
treasurer  of  the  associotion. 


the  Signal  Corps,  is  on  furlough 
after  long  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

George  Pierce  and  Vernon 
Thompson  are  recent  additions 
to  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  photo  staff.  .  .  .  George 
Hull,  cameraman  for  the  Chot- 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  is  in 
India.  .  .  .  Major  Phil  Sinnot, 
former  manager  of  NEA-Acme 
in  San  Francisco,  has  returned 
from  an  assignment  overseas. 

.  .  .  H.  L.  Lemlein,  recently 
mustered  out  of  the  Army,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  photo  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

New  Yorkers  Elect 

ELECTION  of  officers  of  the 

New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Assn,  was  held  last  week. 
William  V.  Finn  of  the  Journal- 
American  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  Joe  Costa  of  the 
News.  Harry  Harris,  AP,  was 
elected  first  vice-president;  An¬ 
thony  Quintiere,  II  Progresso, 
second  vice-president;  Samuel 
F.  Mellor,  Post,  treasurer;  Jules 
Geller,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  assistant 
treasurer;  Morris  Gordon,  PM, 
secretary;  Jack  Frank,  Herald 
Tribune,  assistant  secretary;  and 
Ray  Howard,  Journal-American, 
marshal. 

Worcester  Meeting 

THE  Press  Photographers  Assn. 

of  Boston  met  in  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Worcester  this  week  in 
a  dinner  and  speaking  program. 
Later,  the  group  went  to  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  to  see  an 
exhibit  of  entries  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  picture  contest.  William 
C.  Chaplis.  Worcester  Telegram 
photographer,  presided. 

■ 

Reporters  Fly 

Thirteen  New  York  and  three 
Detroit  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers  were  guest  pas¬ 
sengers  of  Northwest  Airlines  on 
a  survey  flight  from  New  York 
to  Seattle,  Wash. 

EDITOR  ft 


D.  M.  Deininger 
Dies;  Retired 
Tribune  Auditor 

Chicago,  May  22 — Daniel  M 
Deininger,  75,  retired  auditor 
and  controller  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  died  here  yesterday  in 
Passavant  Hospital  after  haviof 
suffered  a  heart  attack  laA 
Thursday.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Tribune  for  nearly  30  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1942 

A  native  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  Mr 
Deininger,  after  a  varied  ae 
counting  experience,  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  then  president  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  District,  as 
auditor  and  controller  of  the 
sanitary  board.  In  1913,  Mr 
Deininger  joined  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Deininger  organized  a 
modernized  accountiitg  system 
at  the  Tribune  and  also  had 
charge  of  collections.  His  in¬ 
fluence  and  activities  went  be 
yond  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  into  the  administration  k 
the  Tribune’s  subsidiaries.  Un¬ 
der  Col.  McCormick,  he  took  i 
leading  oart  in  organizing  the 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  and  as  audi¬ 
tor  and  controller  managed  it 

In  a  talk  in  1929,  Deini^er 
told  of  the  formation  in  1912, 
under  a  new  financial  policy, 
of  the  first  Tribune  subsidiary— 
the  newsprint  enterprise— and 
disclosed  that  by  1928  the  va¬ 
rious  subsidiaries  then  operating 
had  an  income  and  turnover 
greater  than  that  of  the  Tribune 
parent  company  in  1912. 

He  was  a  director  of  Tribune 
Charities.  Inc.,  and  a  directs  k 
the  Tribune  Company  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  affili¬ 
ated  companies. 

■ 

F.  R.  Moses  Honored 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies,  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Grand  Rapids,  presented  a 
bronze  plaque  to  Mrs.  Frank  R 
Moses  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  who  founded  the 
league  and  was  its  first  presi¬ 
dent  25  years  ago.  Moses  died 
last  fall.  The  presentation  to 
his  widow  was  made  by  Harry 
Whiteley,  editor  of  the  Dowagiac 
News.  Moses  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Marshall  Chron¬ 
icle. 
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GRAFLEX 


DIAMOND  AWARD 


. . .  Q)U^tmau(4/iec^  &mmce 


IN  1938  Tlie  Folmer  (iraflc'x  Corporation 
created  the  Graflex  Diaiiiond  Award,  to 
be  presented  annually  to  those  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  judged  to  have  made  the  outstand¬ 
ing  news  pictures  of  the  year.  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  annual  National  News  Picture  Con¬ 
test,  an  already  established  competition  open 
only  to  the  Nation’s  Press  Photographers, 
served  as  the  means  for  determining  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Graflex  Diamond  award. 

With  entry  of  this  country  into  World 
War  II,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  contest  was 
discontinued  in  1942  for  the  duration,  in  the 
light  of  which  presentation  of  further 
Graflex  Diamond  Awards  was  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  and  none  was  awarded  since  the  con¬ 
test  based  on  the  1941  news  pictures. 


News  photographers  today  are  serving  on 
every  battlcfront,  pitting  their  skill  and  their 
lives  against  their  chances  of  capturing  on 
Blm  the  dramatic  moments  of  this  war.  In 
recognition  of  their  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments — for  such  timeless  photography  as  the 
justly  famous  picture  of  our  Marines  raising 
our  Flag  on  Iwo  Jima's  Mt.  Suribachi,  made 
by  Joe  Rosenthal,  AP  Photographer — the 
Graflex  Diamond  Award  now  emerges,  with 
a  double-sized  diamond  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  predecessors,  becoming  the  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher’s  wartime  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  The  first  of  these  special  awards  has 
been  presented  to  Joe  Rosenthal,  who  has  so 
ably  symbolized  the  skill  of  America’s  hon¬ 
ored  profession  of  Press  Photography. 


The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 
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pinpoint  of 

How  Mussolini  Story 
Was  Covered  in  Milan 


By  Mi’ ton  Br acker 

N.  Y.  Times  War  Correspondent 


MILAN  (delayed) — Special  to 

Editor  &  Publisher — The  one 
big  story  left  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  theater,  after  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  took  the  play 
away  the  day  after  Rome  fell, 
was  the  fate  of  Mussolini.  Cor- 
re.spondents  in  Italy  often  spoke 
of  it  but  not  too  hopefully.  It 
was  generally  felt  that  as  long 
as  any  of  Germany  remained  un¬ 
der  Nazi  control,  the  ex-Duce 
would  probably  manage  to  get 
to  it  before  fate  caught  him. 
Nevertheless  we  kept  hoping; 
and  when  Gen.  Mark  W,  Clark's 
climactic  offensive  began  on 
April  9.  we  knew  we  would  get 
our  best  chance. 

It  was  the  idea  of  catching  up 
with  Mussolini  that  guided 
many  of  us  in  our  choice  of  an 
"itinerary”  once  Bologna  fell. 
Because  from  here  on.  you  had 
to  make  a  choice.  Either  you 
swung  left  with  Maj.  Gen.  Willis 
D.  Crittenberger’s  IV  Corps 
toward  Milan  or  you  swung  right 
for  the  Venice  and  Trieste 
stories  with  the  Eighth  Army 
Because  of  my  primary  concern 
with  the  future  of  Italy,  I  never 
had  any  doubts.  It  was  Milan 
from  the  start,  whether  I  found 
Mussolini  or  not. 

Sunday,  April  28 

As  it  turned  out.  I  did  find 
him — at  9:30  a.m.  Sunday,  April 
28.  in  a  muddy  corner  of  the 
I*iazzale  Loreto,  recently  re¬ 
named  the  Piazzale  dei  Quin- 
dici  Martiri  because  fifteen  pa¬ 
triots  had  been  shot  there.  I 
found  him  very  dead  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  death;  and  like  my 
colleagues  with  me.  I  knew  that 
in  that  moment  I  had  been  im¬ 
paled  on  a  pinpoint  of  history. 
Accordingly,  herewith  the  ac¬ 
count  of  how  the  first  American 
correspondents  got  the  eyewit¬ 
ness  Mussolini  story. 

It  was  a  four-jeep  party.  We 
had  outrun  the  Fifth  Army  PRO 
days  before  and  reach^  Ve¬ 
rona.  On  our  second  day  there, 
the  new  PWB  paper  there  re¬ 
ported  that  Mussolini  had  been 
captured  near  the  Swiss  border. 
After  breakfast  on  Saturday,  we 
started  out. 

Others  present  and  accounted 
for  were  John  Chabot  Smith. 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune;  How¬ 
ard  Norton,  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers;  James  Elarl  Roper, 
United  Press;  Reg  Ingraham. 
Time-Life;  Gene  Rea.  II  Pro- 
gretto- Americano;  Helen  Hiett. 
Religious  News  Service;  and 
Louis  Vernay-Ramondy,  Agence 
France  Presse. 

The  safest  route  to  Milan 
seemed  the  southern  route 
through  Piacenza.  But  that 
meant  going  all  the  way  back 
across  the  Po  and  losing  a  great 


deal  of  time.  We  compromi.sed 
on  a  middle  route  via  Mantua 
and  Cremona. 

But  the  road  we.st  of  Mantua 
was  without  sign  of  traffic,  and 
during  highly  fluid  operations, 
that  is  very  bad.  We  pulled  up 
at  a  tiny  place  called  Ospitaletto 
and  learned  we  were  the  first 
live  Americans  they’d  .seen. 
Three  others  had  been  found 
dead  just  off  the  highway,  hav¬ 
ing  obviously  been  ambushed  by 
retreating  Jerries. 

We  returned  to  Mantua.  Here 
we  learned  that  the  First  Ar¬ 
mored  Division  had  headed 
northwest  toward  Brescia.  We 
quickly  caught  up  with  the  ar¬ 
mor  and  at  Brescia,  soon  passed 
it. 

We  went  to  Bergamo  where 
we  were  practically  mobbed  by 
the  population  and  began  to  hear 
talk  of  Mussolini. 

Everyone  said.  Yes.  he’s  been 
arrested — ^but  no  one  knew  ex¬ 
actly  where. 

•We  hurried  to  Como,  where 
.some  had  said  he  might  be. 
Local  partisan  headquarters 
there  said.  Yes.  he’s  been  taken 
and  we  expect  him  here  at  the 
local  jail.  Actually,  it  was  then 
just  about  4:10  p.m.;  which 
meant  that  barely  an  hour  up 
the  road  from  where  we  were, 
at  a  gatepost  in  tiny  Giulino  di 
Mezzegra.  Mussolini  and  Clara 
Petacci  were  being  shot.  We 
were,  of  course,  more  mad¬ 
deningly  close  to  the  actual  ex¬ 
ecution  than  we  could  have 
dreamed;  but  no  one  in  Como 
actually  knew  what  was  going 
on.  We  were  told  a  man  had 
been  sent  north  “to  accompany 
Mussolini”  to  Milan. 

It  was  only  at  the  outskirts 
that  we  realized  we  were  the 
first  Americans  to  enter  Milan. 
We  had  forgotten  about  this 
phase  of  it  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  excitement  over  Mussolini. 
But  all  along  the  Via  Sempione 
people  gaped  at  us  as  if  we  were 
Germans  in  a  new  kind  of  uni¬ 
form. 

We  got  rdoms  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  where  we  worked  hard 
and  long  after  what  had  been 
a  more  wearing  trip  than  we’d 
realized. 

It  developed  later  that  Chris¬ 
topher  Lumby  of  the  London 
Times  and  Steve  Barber  of  the 
Sews-Chronicle  had  arrived  via 
the  Cremona  route  fully  24  hours 
before  we  did.  They  were  un¬ 
questionably  the  first  Allied 
newspaper  men  in  Milan. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  9  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  I  wandered  to  the 
lobby.  An  enormous  streamer 
in  a  copy  of  Avanti  on  the  room- 
clerk’s  desk  told  me  “Musso¬ 
lini  Giustiziato.”  Moreover,  to 


my  astonishment,  a  two-column 
box  said  the  bodies  had  been 
brought  back  sometime  during 
the  night  and  been  dumped  in 
the  Piazzale  dei  Quindici  Mar¬ 
tiri.  While  I  was  trying  to  as¬ 
similate  this.  John  Smith  walked 
in  with  stupendous  calm  and 
said;  “It’s  true.  I’ve  seen  the 
body  and  it’s  really  Mussolini.” 

He  had  come  down  some 
twenty  minutes  before  and 
grabbed  a  jeen  the  minute  he 
saw  the  headline.  Of  course 
there  was  no  question  of  getting 
a  story  out  ahead  of  anyone 
else:  and  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
John  had  .stayed  only  lone 
enough  to  get  confirmation.  I 
rous^  the  others  and  after 
what  seemed  a  year,  though  it 
couldn’t  have  been  ten  min¬ 
utes.  I  was  on  the  way  in  a  jeep 
with  Roper.  Norton  and  Ingra¬ 
ham.  two  of  whom  carried 
cameras. 

We  passed  Lumby  and  Bar¬ 
ber.  who  yelled  at  us.  “Where’s 
the  press  camp?”  I  am  afraid 
we  were  not  very  polite;  but 
after  all.  there  was  no  press 
camp  to  which  we  could  have  di¬ 
rected  them.  The  mob  was  in¬ 
creasing  every  second.  Only  re¬ 
markable  driving  by  Pfc.  James 
Loy  of  Beaumont.  Tex.,  got  us 
to  the  verv  rim  of  the  thing 
without  hitting  anyone. 

Circle  of  Death 

Then,  in  the  most  sudden  and 
incredible  moment  of  the  whole 
experience.  Roper.  Ingraham. 
Norton  and  I  were  literally 
flung  into  the  circle  of  death. 
It  was  a  moment  in  a  lifetime 
and  it  haunts  me  yet.  I  strove 
to  photograph  everything  about 
the  dead  Mussolini  in  my  mind, 
while  scribbling  very  few  notes. 
And  since  while  standing  I  was 
cutting  the  sunlight  off  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  yellowing  face,  I  crouched 
low  into  the  next  body  so  that 
Ingraham  could  make  his  pic¬ 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  eerie  aspects 
of  the  classic  spectacle  was  the 
beauty  which  clung  to  Clara 
Petacci  even  in  death.  Every 
correspondent  noted  that;  and 
the  pictures  will  confirm  it.  But 
about  Mussolini,  there  was  no 
beauty;  only  horror. 

It  began  to  reach  an  insane 
level  when  misguided  patriots 
leaped  across  the  terrible  circle 
like  halfbacks  running  a  broken 
field.  Ea<^  would  aim  a  kick  at 
the  dead  man’s  skull  and  one 
landed  with  a  crunch  that  will 
torture  my  senses  until  I  die. 
Finally  the  skull  got  so  dis¬ 
jointed  even  a  rifle  butt  couldn’t 
prop  it  up  for  a  picture  very 
successfully. 

We  left  before  some  of  the 
bodies  were  hung  up  by  the  feet 
and  before  Fascist  Secretary 
Achilla  Starace  was  shot  after 
being  given  a  look  at  the  gibbet. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  PRO. 
we  were  operating  on  a  pool 
basis  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  normally.  By  general 
agreement,  it  was  decided  that 
John’s  first  take  should  get  top 
place  in  the  copy  pile.  TTie  rest 
of  us  with  daily  deadlines  drew 
lots;  and  the  final  order  ran 
Smith,  Roper,  Norton  and  me. 

Transmission  was  across  the 
Po,  at  least  five  hours  away — 
with  a  maddeningly  uncertain 


News  'Before 
It  Happens' 

With  the  Sixth  a*mt  m 
Luzon — News,  like  lovf  l 
where  you  find  it,  and  to  a  buncb 
of  infantrjnnen  hitting  a  bead- 
head  the  latter  is  (lefinitely  oat. 

But  the  first  part  wai  Mn 
taken  care  of  by  Capt.  Donald! 
Ziek,  158th  Regimental  Conbr 
Team,  information  and  edua 
tion  officer. 

A  former  advertising  m. 
Captain  Ziek  is  one  who  belief^ 
that  stale  news  is  colder  ibu 
yesterday’s  mashed  potatoo 
Accompanying  General  Wahe 
Krueger’s  Sixth  Army  tnou 
ashore  on  Legaspi  in  an  tgim- 
tion  that  enveloped  enemy  fate 
in  .southern  Luzon,  the  captiiii 
and  his  staff  began  work  on  their 
daily  mimeographed  newi  dm 
Pfc  Time,  shortly  after  their 
LST  pulled  out  from  ^e  aaeo- 
bly  point. 

What  astounded  the 
soldiers  as  they  cleaned  flieir 
rifles  for  the  job  that  lay  ahead 
was  reading  a  story  headlined 

"U.  S.  Troops  Land  at  U- 
gaspi.” 

“Boy,”  exclaimed  one  se^ 
geant,  “we  gotta  give  ’em  a  food 
show  now — we’re  making  nevs 
before  it  happens.” 

bridgecrossing  intervening.  Tie 
jeep  started  moving  at2  pji 
and  our  hearts,  hopes  and  not  1 
of  our  strength  went  wltt  it 

It  seemed  unconscionabb  loq 
before  we  could  get  con^rmaban 
but  finally  from  Hugh  Baillie 
came  a  note  of  congratulatioDto 
Jim  Roper.  Naturally  the  beet 
meant  most  to  Roper,  but  te 
were  all  pleased  b^use  it 
proved  the  copy  had  gottm  to 
the  wirehead. 

But  it  took  days  bdore  «e 
were  all  convinced.  My  4nt 
confirmation  came  three  dip 
later  in  a  Sfors  and  Strife 
story  from  San  Franciseo:  it 
said  my  piece  had  been  uied 
under  two  columns  on  the  fttnt 
page  of  our  special  San  Fru- 
cisco  conference  edition.  A  con¬ 
gratulatory  message  from  Tur» 
Catledge,  assistant  manigini 
editor,  caught  up  with  me  litor 
dated  the  morning  the  story  ip- 
peared.  And  one  by  one  our 
doubts  were  dispelled.  We’d  not 
only  caught  up  with  MusMliE. 
we’d  gotten  the  story  out  » 
was  a  satisfying  feeling. 
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Under  the  wing  of  a  giant  Lockheed  Con-  people  haven’t  yet  begun  to  know  or  under- 
stellation,  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  stand  or  even  to  imagine!  The  other,  a  man 

big  ship’s  four  Wright  Cyclones,  two  who  has  seen  a  whole  vast  western  section 

men  talk.  One  is  a  veteran  airline  pilot  of  America  change  in  his  lifetime  as  if  by 

who  lives  and  works  in  a  world  most  magic! 


Carrying  our  men,  materials,  ideals  to 
the  corners  of  the  earth  —  breaking  down 
barriers  of  distance  —  the  Cyclone  power 
of  American  aviation  is  changing  the 
world  you  live  in... right  over  your  head! 

LOOK  TO  THE  SKY,  AMEtlCAl 


Most  efficient  power  plant  in  the  world,  J"  These  Cyclones  help  make  possible  the 
today’s  Wright  Cyclone  packs  a  horse-  operation  of  U.  S.  transport  planes  over 

power  into  less  than  a  pound  of  metal.  *  more  than  110,000  miles  of  global  air 
Four  Cyclones  develop  more  power  than  routes.  For  example,  1,800  cargo^  ship- 

the  mightiest  locomotive  operating  in  ments  daily  leave  a  single  U.  S.  airport, 

the  Rocky  Mountains  . . .  and  already  this  and  millions  of  miles  are  daily  flown  by 

new  power  is  changing  ranches  and  U.  S.  airlines  and  the  Air  Commands  of 

farms,  business  and  homes  .  .  .  our  armed  services. 

BUY  BIGGER  EXTRA  BONDS  IN  THE  SEVENTH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 
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Ads  Bring  Results 
For  N.  Y.  Blue  Cross 


Otily  lO  vetn  old. ..and  tilreaiK' 
.  .2,000^  Mmiheni!  ■ 


By  Betty  Feezel 

ASSOCIATED  Hospital  Service 

of  New  York  marked  its  tenth 
anniversary  as  a  non-profit  com¬ 
munity  enterprise  for  the  pre¬ 
payment  of  hospital  bills  on 
May  7.  On  that  day — and  with 
no  litUe  pride — it  also  enrolled 
its  two-millionth  member. 

Looking  back  over  the  decade, 
Associated  Hospital  Service — 
which  is  the  local  organization 
of  the  nation-wide  Blue  Cross 
movement— can  point  to  several 
occurrences  which  had  impbr- 
tant  effects  on  its  growth.  And, 
according  to  Alfred  Golden,  pub¬ 
lic  relati<Mis  director,  one  of 
these  is  advertising. 

Blue  Cross  had  its  beginnings 
at  University  Hospital  in  Baylor, 
Tex.,  in  19^.  The  idea  was  not 
the  hospital’s  but  rather  that  of 
a  group  of  school  teachers  who 
had  realized  that  as  individuals 
Uiey  could  not  save  enough  to 
pay  horoital  bills  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  ^tting  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  they  discovered  that  as  a 
group  ^ey  could  easily  pay  all 
the  bills  they  were  likely  to 
incur.  They  went  to  ho^ital  of¬ 
ficials  with  the  suggestion  that, 
for  $3  eadi  school  semester,  21 
days  of  hospital  care  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Idea  Growa  Fast 

Although  it  was  entirely  un¬ 
precedented,  the  plan  was  given 
a  trial.  So  successful  did  it 
prove  that  other  teachers  and 
groups  in  and  around  Baylor 
became  interested  in  it,  and  later 
individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Similar 
experiments  followed  in  many 
places.  Not  all.  however,  worked 
out  as  well,  particularly  those  in 
cities  where  there  were  several 
hospitals. 

Explaining  the  overlapping 
and  competitive  difficulties  that 
arose,  Mr.  Golden  stated ;  “It  was 
then  seen  that  any  workable 
plan  would  have  to  include  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  area  and 
allow  the  patient  to  enter  the 
one  of  his  choice — the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  became  the  Blue 
Cross  plan.” 

Seventy-eight  Blue  Cross  plans 
are  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States,  five  in  Canada 
and  one  in  Puerto  Rico.  Each 
plan  may  be  a  little  different  as 
to  the  amount  of  protection  and 
method  of  operation  but  basic¬ 
ally  they  are  alike.  Together 
they  shoulder  the  hospital  wor¬ 
ries  of  approximately  18  million 
Americans. 

The  group  plan  was  first  tried 
in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  in  1932.  The 
plan  was  brought  to  the  East 
Coast  a  year  later,  when  Frank 
Van  Dyk,  now  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Blue 
Cross,  then  with  a  New  Jersey 
hospital  council,  put  it  into  effect 
in  the  Newark  area. 

In  1935  Mr.  Van  Dyk  and  six 
assistants  moved  over  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  New  York  association. 
The  New  York  group,  from  the 
very  first  the  largest  Blue  Cross 


plan,  took  hold  rapidly  and  by 
1939  bad  passed  its  one  million 
membership  mark  and  had  the 
support  of  260  local  hospitals. 

“It  would  probably  have  kept 
right  on  growing  at  this  great 
rate,”  Mr.  Golden  said  with  a 
smile,  “If  it  hadn’t  run  up 
against  a  bit  of  woman  trouble.” 

Until  then  Uie  New  York  local 
had  offered  membership  only  to 
groups,  a  precaution  against  poor 
risks.  However,  it  was  decided 
to  broaden  the  base  of  member¬ 
ship  so  that  individuals  could 
also  procure  protection.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  an  overabundance  of 
maternity  cases  which  almost 
sent  the  New  York  local  into 
bankruptcy. 

Secondary  result  was  a  general 
tightening  of  membership  regu¬ 
lations  and  discontinuance  of  in¬ 
dividual  membership  privileges. 
This  was  the  situation  until  the 
association  regained  its  financial 
footing  several  years  later. 

Pink  Becomes  President 

In  1943,  Louis  H.  Pink,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  had 
done  much  to  aid  Associated 
during  its  hard  pull,  joined  the 
plan  as  president.  'The  static 
period  came  to  an  end  and  the 
local  again  looked  toward  ex¬ 
pansion  of  membership.  One  of 
the  first  steps  was  the  increase 
of  benefits  with  no  increase  in 
membership  cost. 

Announcement  of  the  increase 
was  made,  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Associated  was  ready  to 
step  up  activities,  but  although 
editorial  material  for  newspapers 
and  radio  was  sent  out  and 
posters  used,  things  remained  at 
a  low  ebb. 

When  advertising  was  first 
suggested.  Mr.  Golden  recalled, 
the  reaction  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  was  negative.  Associated 
Hospital  Service  is  a  non-com¬ 
mercial,  non-profit  organization, 
they  argued,  and  paid  space 
would  not  be  fitting. 

“As  it  was,  we  kind  of  sneaked 
it  in  the  back  door,”  Mr.  Golden 
explained.  “The  benefits  were 
increased  again  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  notify  all  subscribers 
that  they  were  now  able  to  get 
more  for  their  money.  To  do 
the  job  with  direct  mail  would 
cost  thousands  of  dollars — just 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost 
to  do  it  with  newspaper  space. 
And  that  is  how  it  was  decided 
to  run  the  first  ad.  ’The  board 
was  not  agreeing  to  advertising 
but  to  the  low  cost.” 

The  announcement  was  sched¬ 
uled  in  five  full  column  size  in 
all  60  dailies  in  file  17  counties 
of  southern  New  York  State,  the 
plan's  operational  area.  Enum¬ 
erated  in  the  ad  were  the  in¬ 
creased  benefits  and  the  hos¬ 
pitals  sponsoring  the  plan.  Down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ad  in  small 
type  were  three  lines  telling  the 
cost  of  belonging,  membership 
qualifications  and  where  to  en¬ 
roll. 

"Those  three  lines  were  the 


-  -  i—n*  t  ^  ^ 


Record  Birthday 

sales  talk,”  said  Mr.  Golden. 
“That  ad  brought  15,000  re¬ 
sponses.  It  made  the  directors 
happy  and  it  started  us  on  our 
upward  climb  again. 

“Within  the  last  year  and  a 
half  New  York’s  Blue  Cross  plan 
has  procured  700,000  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  largest  Blue  Cross 
affiliate,  it  has  more  subscribers 
than  the  plan  operating  in  the 
whole  state  of  Michigan,  which 
is  a  lively  one,  too. 

“Advertising  alone  was  not 
responsible  for  this,”  he  hast¬ 
en^  to  make  himself  clear. 
“The  ho^italization  plan  is  a 
sound  one  and  has  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal.  But  the  advertising  help^ 
to  soften  the  ground  and  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  member¬ 
ship  before  the  public.” 

The  local  association  uses  paid 
advertising  only  when  it  has 
something  special  to  say,  it  was 
pointed  out.  A  public  relations 
program  is  carried  on  continu¬ 
ously  involving  panel  posters, 
newspaper,  motion  picture,  radio 
and  house  organ  editorial  boosts, 
brochures,  letters,  mail  .stuffers. 
booklets  and  displays. 

Second  Ad  Test 

In  November  of  1944  a  special 
limited  period  of  individual  en¬ 
rollment  was  declared  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  put  to  the 
test  for  the  second  time.  Ap¬ 
propriating  $30,000,  the  plan  re¬ 
leased  three  ads  in  November 
and  December. 

“They  were  all  large  inser¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Golden  said.  “We 
used  a  lot  of  copy  to  tell  our 
story.  Also,  in  each  ad,  we 
placed  a  large  coupon.  The  ads 
were  then  coded  so  results  could 
be  checked.” 

The  first  ad  appeared  in  all 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  local¬ 
ities  served  by  the  Plan’s  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  second  and  third  ads 
ran  only  in  the  39  dailies,  when 
it  was  found  that  returns  from 
the  weeklies  didn’t  justify. 

“From  the  three  insertions  we 
got  a  total  of  approximately 
50.000  coupons,  which  we  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  return,”  Mr. 
Golden  stated. 

The  Plan’s  next  advertising 
venture  was  the  current  one  in 
commemoration  of  its  tenth  an¬ 
niversary,  May  7.  For  this  event, 
two  ads  were  scheduled  in  the 
.same  list  of  dailies.  Because  of 
the  space  shortage  the  papers 


were  given  a  week’s  Mfion  * 
the  running  dates.  * 

’The  first  ad  shows 
Fannie  Hurst,  the  New  yS 
group’s  first  subscriber, 
the  latest  local  Blue 
ber  to  receive  hospital  b«iX 
(see  cut).  The  second  ad/S! 
tioned  “Every  3  minutes  a 
ber  of  New  York’s  Blue  cS; 
has  his  hospital  bill  paid  for  hT 
either  in  whole  or  in  part"  Ma 
lights  a  testimonial  from’aii 
pitalized  member.  Both 
coupons  but  there  has  not^ 
time  yet  to  analyze  returns. 

■"rhese  last  insertions  ha» 
shown  us  also  that  ads  stlnmiiu 
ads,”  Mr.  Golden  renarkel 
Firms  friendly  to  the  plan  tit 
tie-in  congratulatory  ads,  Inclui 
ing  Bonwit-Teller,  R.K.O. 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
York  City,  Schrafft’s,  Stouflm 
and  the  Arnold  Brickom  Co 
( which  ran  a  full  page  ad)  »• 
state.  ^ 

"I  believe  advertising  can  be  i 
worth-while  tool  if  used  prone¬ 
ly,”  Mr.  Golden  said.  '"Aroiiii 
use  of  the  coupon  we  hsTc  bta 
able  to  measure  the  pull  of  ov 
newspaper  ads.  Eventually  w 
hope  to  do  supplementary  adre- 
tising  in  other  media  InHiniin. 
radio.  We  might  also  adapt  the 
humor  approach  we’ve  b« 
using  in  our  panel  posten  ud 
house  organ  mat  series.” 

Only  five  or  six  of  the  Blue 
Cross  plans  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  advertising,  Mr.  Golden 
said.  “However  we— and  or 
agency,  J.  Walter  Thompioo- 
hope  some  day  to  advertise  the 
Blue  Cross  plan  on  a  natlow! 
scale” 

■ 

Buckley  &  Assodotee 
Open  Chicago  Agency 

Chicago,  May  22— Homer  J 
Buckley,  widely  known  in  the 
advertising  field,  who  a  yar 
ago  turned  over  his  direct  nail 
advertising  business,  Buckley- 
Dement,  to  a  group  of  loofie- 
vice  employes,  announced  todty 
the  formation  of  an  advertiiiiif 
counseling  agency  service- 
Homer  J.  Buckley  &  Assoditei 
with  offices  at  166  W.  Jickm 
Blvd. 

Mr.  Buckley  said  he  and  hit 
staff  would  devote  their  tinx  to 
counseling  in  advertising  ud 
merchandising,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  planning  dealer  ctm- 
paigns.  Associated  with  him  IR 
Scott  Robinson  and  M.  E.  Nyhu 

Mr.  Buckley  was  founder  ud 
first  president  of  the  Direct  Miil 
Advertising  Association  and  w 
president  of  the  old  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  for  five  terms 

m 

FTC  Cites  Koch  Co. 
On  'False'  Advertismg 

Chicago,  May  22 — The  Aii» 
can  Beauty  Products  Co.,  I 
cago,  has  been  ordered  by  w  I 
Federal  Trade  Commission  P 
halt  “false  advertisements  ”  | 

the  cure-all  properties  of 
vitamin  products  it  sells  in  ink" 
state  commerce.  The  compsp 
is  headed  by  Carl  E.  Kcxa. 

The  Chicago  Sun  last 
disclosed  evidence  showii^t* 
names  on  the  mailing  Ik®  ' 
the  concern  had  been  used  ® 
the  distribution  of  alleged  an 
Semitic  literature. 


toy  li.’** 


All  Kinds  off  People  Own  Republic 


•  Like  most  other  big  industrial  organizations  in  this 
country.  Republic  Steel  is  owned  by  men  and  women  from 
all  over  America— all  kinds  of  people,  60,000  of  them. 

Many  Republic  employees  are  part  owners  of  the  company 
where  they  work.  And  there  are  farmers,  storekeepers, 
hospitals,  soldiers  and  sailors,  schools,  churches— people  and 
organizations  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 

So,  when  you  think  of  Republic,  think  of  it  as  a  business 
owned,  not  by  a  small  group  of  bankers  and  wealthy  men, 
but  by  all  kinds  of  people! 

Like  most  stockholders,  these  60,000  owners  of  Republic 
Steel  know  that  they  must  be  content  with  small  earning 
today— around  two  cents  out  of  every  Republic  dollar  in 
recent  years— something  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
Republic  pays  each  year  in  taxes. 

But  they  also  know  that  their  invested  money  is  working 
in  many  ways  vital  to  our  country’s  safety  today  and 
important  to  its  future. 

It  is  employed  in  turning  out  great  quantities  of  war 
materiel,  and  many  things  needed  for  essential  home 
front  aaivities. 

It  is  helping  to  provide  jobs  for  the  many  thousands  of 
Republic  workers. 

This  invested  money  has  helped  Republic  to  welcome  back 


and  re-employ  more  than  1,800  former  employees  released 
from  the  armed  services. 

It  is  conducting  research  projects  wHich  will  open  new 
markets  and  make  more  jobs  for  more  people.  It  has  built 
and  steadily  expanded  a  great  business— one  of  the  three 
largest  in  the  gigantic  steel  industry. 

A  business  of  all  kinds  of  people,  by  all  kincb  of  people 
and  for  all  kinds  of  people! 


REPUBLIC  PORTABLE  PIPE 
SPEEDS  ALLIED  VICTORY 

Supplying  gasoline  to  our  advancing  armies  during 
the  North  African  and  European  invasions  was  a 
colossal  job.  "k  It  was  made  possible  by  "invasion  pipe 
lines”.  .  .  portable  steel  pipe,  in  easy-to-carry,  quicldy 
joined  lengths  which  could  be  rapidly  laid  over  all 
types  of  terrain  close  on  the  heels  of  advancing  troops. 
k  Republic  made  the  first  1000  miles  of  4-inch  portable 
pipe.  Since  then  Republic  has  produced  an  additional 
2000  miles,  plus  1 500  miles  of  ^incb  pipe,  k  Republic’s 
produaion  of  electric  welded  tubular  goods— the 
world’s  largest— also  serves  industry  and  the  home 
in  many  ways.  Products  include  oil  well  casing  and 
tubing— line  pipe  for  oil,  gas,  gasoline  and  water— and 
quality  pipe  for  plumbing,  heating  and  water  lines 
in  buildings  and  homes. 


Tht  Army-Navy 
Eflag  wavts  ever 
7  Republic  plants 
amd  the  Maritime 
M  floats  ever  the 
Cleveland 
District  plant. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  REPUBLIC  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND  I,  OHIO 
Export  Department;  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 

ALLOY.  CARBON,  STAINLESS  STEELS*  COLD  FINISHED  STEELS 
PLATES  •  BARS  •  SHAPES  •  STRIP  •  SHEETS  •  PIPE  •  TUBING  ‘TIN 
PLATE  •  NUTS  •  BOLTS  •  RIVETS  •  NAILS  •  PIG  IRON* 
FARM  FENCE  •  WIRE  •  FABRICATED  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


Wor  Bonds 


Campaign  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

Kaye  (the  "Kaye  Konservation 
Kourse”),  with  additional  in* 
structiona  on  how  to  drive  a  car 
safely  contributed  by  Casco  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation.  The  ad  also  includes  a 
caricature  of  Hitler  driving  a 
broken  down  car,  drawn  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Szyk,  who  did  the  entire 
Casco  series  of  national  ads  last 
year.  Via  Gray  Advertising. 

To  Ye  Editor 

WITH  full-page  copy  running  in 
110  small  town  weeklies  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  this  week  pays  tribute 
to  the  country  editor  for  his 
contribution  to  the  war  effort 
The  ad,  prepared  by  Wendell  P. 
Colton  Co.,  New  York,  tags  the 
editor — who  it  says  is  all  too 
often  one  of  America’s  least  ap¬ 
preciated  citizens — as  “the  man 
who  has  done  more  than  any¬ 
body  else  to  keep  the  home 
front  informed  ...  on  its  toes 
.  .  .  and  united.”  (See  cut  pg. 
10.) 

Result  PuUer 

ORIGINALITY  in  “help-wanted” 
advertising  paid  off  for  Vic¬ 
tory  Plastics  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass., 
the  company  reports.  An  ad  re¬ 
sembling  a  department  store 
promotion  in  appearance  with 
copy  making  a  common-sense 
appeal  “to  the  American  spirit 
of  cooperation”  brought  more 
than  the  required  150  men  and 
women  in  answer  to  the  call  for 
workers.  The  special  insertion 
appeared  five  times  in  the  one 
daily  and  two  weeklies  serving 
the  area.  It  was  intended  for  a 
larger  run  but  was  quickly  can¬ 
celled  when  all  positions  were 
filled.  Via  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Co.,  Boston. 

Campaign  Extension 
CENTAUR  CO.  (division  of 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.)  has  ex¬ 
tended  it  campaign  on  Ironized 
Yeast  into  the  East-North  Cen¬ 
tral  states,  adding  25  papers  to 
the  schedule.  The  ads,  warning 
against  “border-line  anemia,” 
will  continue  in  the  mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  area  although  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  insertion.  Pedlar  & 
Ryan. 

Target  Japan 

GRAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  reminded 
readers  of  newspapers  in  that 
city  “to  work  harder  to  get  war 
materials  made  and  delivered  to 
the  Pacific,”  in  a  special  V-E 
Day  ad  running  May  7  and  May 
8.  Full-page  size,  the  ad  fea¬ 
tured  a  glaring  J.ap  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  Rising  Sun  battle  flag. 
Copy  included  a  box  of  “How 
to  hit  It”  suggestions  and  plugs 
for  the  Red  Cross  Blood  i^nk. 
Victory  Gardens,  War  Bonds 
and  paper,  fat  and  tin  salvage. 
Charles  Briuielle  agency,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Turbine  Promotion 
TO  ENCOURAGE  its  dealers  to 
carry  on  local  newspaper 
campsdgns,  Fadibanks,  Morse  & 


Co.,  turbine  pump  department, 
Pomona,  Cal.,  is  distributing  in¬ 
formational  booklets  on  the 
function  of  advertising.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
ads  in  mat  form.  All  ads  stress 
the  company  slogan,  “A  name 
worth  remembering.” 

«  m.0- 

Continues  Program 
CHANGING  its  accounts  to  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  the  Barbizon  (iloRP.  will 
continue  its  national  campaign 
on  Barbizon  slips,  gowns  and 
pajamas.  Under  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  ads  of  250  lines  are  ap¬ 
pearing  once  a  month  in  23  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

Lord  &  Taylor  Goad 
LORD  &  TAYLOR,  New  York 
department  store,  is  advocat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds 
in  its  current  newspaper  ad — 
and  doing  it  a  new  way.  The  ad 
measuring  seven  full  columns 
contain  only  thirteen  words, 
each  of  which  is  written  in  let¬ 
ters  four  inches  high.  The  mes¬ 
sage:  “If  you  can  read  this 
you’re  smart  enough  to  buy 
more  War  Bonds.” 

Fourth  to  Maxon 
THE  Ford  Dealers  Association 
of  the  sales  region  made  up  of 
the  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Edge- 
water,  N.  J.  (New  York  City), 
and  Somerville,  Mass.  (Boston) 
branches  and  those  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  branches  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  have 
announced  that  dealers  located 
in  their  areas  have  turned  all 
their  advertising  over  to  Maxon, 
Inc.  Maxon  is  now  the  agency 
for  all  the  branch  areas  in  four 
of  the  six  Ford  sales  regions  and 
for  two  of  the  branches  in  an¬ 
other.  Media  to  be  used  include 
newspapers,  radio  and  outdoor. 

Loud  Merchant  Marine 
ON  Maritime  Day.  May  22,  1945, 
both  the  West  Side  Iron 
Works,  New  York,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Basin  Iron  Works. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ran  large  size 
ads  in  New  York  papers  prais¬ 
ing  the  “greatest  merchant  fleet 
in  the  world.”  The  Atlantic 
Basin  ad  paid  special  tribute 
to  the  fleet’s  leadership. 

Agency  Appointments 
FOOTE.  CONE  &  BELDING  is 
relinquishing  the  Capitol  Rec¬ 
ords  account  due  to  the  entry  of 
Majestic  Radio  &  Television 
CoRp.,  a  prior  account,  into  the 
record  field,  with  the  recently 
formed  Majestic  Records,  Inc. 
.  .  .  Aromanila  Co.,  maker  of 
vanilla  flavoring.  New  York,  to 
Schuyler  Hopper  Co.,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Goldman  West 

Brewing  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  to 
the  San  Francisco  office,  Knollin 
Advertising  Agency.  .  .  .  G. 
Barr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to  Arthur 
Meyerhof!  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
handle  the  account  of  Balm 
Barr. 

American  Tea  &  Coffee  Co., 
(American  Ace  Coffee),  to  Hed¬ 
rick  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  .  .  . 
Oakdale  Hosiery  Co.,  to  Charles 
A.  Weeks  Co.;  newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  direct  mail. 
Vulcan  Watch  Co.  to  Ben  Sack- 
heim.  . 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Returns  as  Art  Director 
ON  military  leave  since  June, 

1942.  Major  Spfncfr  W 
Franc  has  returned  to  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  art 
director.  Major 
Franc  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the 
Maintenance  Di¬ 
vision,  Wright 
Field,  Dayton, 
O.,  as  publica¬ 
tions  officer  at 
Headquarters, 
A  i  r  Technical 
Service  Com¬ 
mand. 

In  New  Spots 
Franc  rAY  HUHTA, 

from  head  of 
media  department.  Bermingham, 
Castleman  &  Pearce,  to  assistant 
media  director.  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  .  John 
G.  Kasten  from  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  North  American 
Phillips  Co.  Inc.,  to  Hazard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co..  New  York,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  Jack  Shut- 
TLEWORTH  from  editorial  staff. 
Outdoor  Life,  to  J.  M.  Hickerson. 

G.  B.  Greene,  for  the  past  10 
years  advertising  manager,  Lan- 
teen  ’'''ed’^al  L^tiaratories.  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Ivan  Hill  Advertising, 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Ralph  R.  Garrison 
and  Bernadette  McDermott 
to  production  department.  O.  S. 
’Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Garrison 
was  formerly  with  J.  L.  Andres- 
sen  Co.,  printers.  Miss  McDer¬ 
mott  with  Newell-Emmett. 

Edward  Bozorth,  from  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  ’Thompson,  to  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross.  New  York,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  the  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corp.  account.  .  .  . 
J.  Ackerman  Briggs,  manager, 
Hollywood  office.  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  to  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Los  Angeles  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  .  .  .  Charles  B.  Hof¬ 
mann  from  Blow  Co.  to  Sher¬ 
man  &  Marquette,  New  York,  to 
head  media  and  research.  .  .  . 

Adele  Bjofk  Mattison  to  Ex- 
Dort  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  as 
manager  of  the  media  depart¬ 
ments. 

Fred  Schmidt,  on  the  research 
staff  of  Ivey  &  Ellington  for  the 
last  year,  to  manager  of  that 
agency’s  statistical  department. 
.  .  .  Davto  L.  Strumpf  from  art 
director.  R.K.O.,  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising  art  director, 
Buchanan  &  Co.  .  .  .  Herbert  S. 
Simon  from  head  of  Cleveland 
office  of  Newell-Emmett  Co.,  to 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager.  World  Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Agency  Notes 

EFFECITVE  July  1,  Erwin, 

Wasey  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  ( a  separate  corporation, 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
Honig-Cooper  group)  will  again 
adopt  the  name  Honig-Cooper 
Co.  There  is  to  be  no  change  in 
personnel  or  service.  The  Honig- 
Cooper  Co.,  established  in  1915, 
dropped  its  name  in  1929  fol¬ 
lowing  an  alliance  with  the  east¬ 
ern  agency. 

Neville  &  Schweiger  an¬ 
nounces  removal  to  larger  of¬ 


fices  in  the  Lincoln  Liw, 
Building,  Broad  and 
Sts.,  Philadelphia  7. 

William  Jenkins  Aovinait 
Philadelphia,  announces 
of  offices  to  112  South 
St.,  Philadelphia  2.  i 

Lew  Kashuk,  former  sdrer 
ing  director,  I.  J. 
formed  Lew  Kashuk  Afivoft 
ING  Co.,  newspaper  and  nda 
agency,  with  temporary  nmn,. 
at  11  W.  42  St.,  New  York,^ 
June  1  the  firm  will  be  lotiu 
in  the  Empire  State  Buildtof 

Casanave  &  Pearson,  Inc^I* 
changed  its  name  to  PiAnm 
Advertising  Agency.  Officam 
now  at  50  £.  42nd  St.,  New  Tort 

In  New  Offices 

MARION  SCHMIDT,  sniitut 

advertising  manager, 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chica|o.|ia 
been  elected  president,  Woomj 
Advertising  (illub  of  (^ictfa 

'The  Detroit  Adcraft  Club  hu 
elected  the  following  new  dine 
tors:  C.  Leroy  Ausm,  contni- 
ler,  the  Ernest  Kern  Co.;  Ron 
Copeland,  Detroit  manager.  Ar 
thur  Kudner;  Charus  Bui 
Field,  Detroit  manager,  Curtit 
Publishing  Co.;  H.  G.  Umj. 
vice-president,  Campbell-Enid 
Co.;  and  Elliott  Shumakb,i» 
tional  advertising  man4er.De 
troft  Free  Press.  They  will^ 
office  July  1  and  serve  tmim 
terms. 

Gene  Flack,  director  of  idite 
tising  of  the  Loose-Wilet  Bimt 
Co.,  has  been  elected  proideii 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Gob  d 
New  York  City.  He  succmb 
Dr.  Paul  Nystrom,  profeatol 
marketing,  Columbia  Univesti, 
who  becomes  chairman  d  the 
board. 

Edward  W.  Allen,  Jk,  idfer 
tising  manager,  Titeflez,  loLi 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  chcM 
president  of  the  Industrial  Hr 
keters  of  New  Jersey. 

Group  Elections  | 

EDWARD  M.  HEERY,  adwtiri 

ing  manager  of  the  Roctt*| 
Products  Corp.,  New  Hwt 
Conn.,  was  elected  preiidl8c| 
the  Industrial  Advertisia^  t 
Marketing  Council,  wdi® 
New  England  chapter  of 
NIAA  at  the  annual  b 
May  10.  He  succeeds 
Lyman  of  the  Torrington ! 
factoring  Co.,  Torrington, 
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PUL  PWOOD  uem  the  PARMER 


NNPA  Reelects 
Officers,  Pushes 
To  Tokyo'  Driv« 


Pat-on-the-Back  Policy 
Pays  Off  in  Pulpwood 


All  officers  of  the  Netiou 
Newspaper  Promotion  Aaona 
tion  have  been  reelected  in  j 
vote  conducted  by  mail  in  lift 


of  the  regular  annual  membsr 
ship  meeting,  prevented  by  Oiyt 
regulations.  Also  all  amtu 
ments  to  the  constitution,  pn- 
posed  by  the  special  meeting  d 


I  BONDS  ^  I  sons  in  allied  professions-pd^ 

j  wwMv.j  lishers,  newspaper  represein 

tives,  journalism  teachen  ui 
'r  RSSE  officials  of  newspaper  supple 

ments  and  advertising  ag^ 

— — . . .  — may  be  associate  members 

Four  ad  mats  in  different  size 
•'iJi  - have  already  gone  out  to  NNPA 
~  newspapers  for  the  “It’s  a  Tou{h 

Road  to  Tokyo”  campaign,  in 
Dual  War  lob  which  the  NNPA  is  cooperatinii 

with  the  ANPA,  and  10  othm 
needs,  and  of  that  the  press  sheet  await  approval  in  Washingtof. 
features  have  scored  amazingly  *E_&P,  Apr.  21,  p.  32).  In  ad- 
high  for  a  three-column  feature,  dition  to  already  listed  am 
•  "  •  ‘  '  the  chairmen  in  this  NNPA  Wit  Ac 

tivities  Committee,  Lawroce 
Merahn,  of  the  Netc  York  Sn 
will  direct  the  campaign  in  tht 
Greater  New  York  area. 

_  _  _  Reelected  officers  are  Russeli 

the  Fourth  War  Loan  made  182  L.  Simmons,  Cleveland  Pm. 
appearances  indicated  that  tie-in  president;  W.  Murray  Mettm 
ads  are  worthwhile,  Mr.  Block  Wilmington  (Del.)  Neui  and 
commented.  Journal  -  Every  Evening,  nt 

'The  committee  reacts  to  re-  president  and  chairman  d  dit 
gional  needs  and  conditions  by  War  Activities  Committtc: 
revising  each  master  news  story,  Pierre  Martineau,  Menpdis 
ad  and  press  sheet  for  the  sec-  Publishing  Co.,  treasurer,  and 
tion  to  which  it  is  to  go.  This  Frank  Knight,  CharletUn  if 
slanting  may  mean  merely  Va.)  Gazette,  secretary.  Bard 
changing  the  appeal  from  “Cut  members  are  Kenneth  McMillan 
spruce,  fir  and  hemlock”  to  ‘‘Cut  Toronto  Star;  H.  Lyman  Ames 
top-quality  wood,”  or  it  may  Boston  Post;  Raymond  S.  0*n. 
mean,  as  in  the  recent  releases  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  C& 
on  regional  quotas,  rewriting  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
several  paragraphs  and  chang-  Merahn. 
ing  all  figures.  On  the  new  nominating  coo- 

So  far  as  possible  pictures  in  mittee  are  Edgar  S.  Bud, 
each  regional  press  ^eet  are  Washington  Star;  Mel  G.  Barker 
taken  from  the  area  to  which  Chicago  Times  and  Andrew  H 
they  are  sent.  To  encourage  the  —  -  --  -  • 

use  of  local  pictures  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  offered  to  make  and 
mount  halftones  for  all  local  neg¬ 
atives  sent  in  and  recently  has 
commissioned  a  field  photog- 


From  this  especially  since  most  of 

dailies  and  weeklies  included  in 
_____  the  campaign  are  small,  some 
only  four  pages. 

“I  The  fact  that  one  locally- 
sponsored  ad  that  tied  in  with 


^of  Pennsylvania 
'timberland  is, 
on  Farms 


PUIPWOOD  IS  A  CASH  CROP 


Picayune  and  States.  Lynn  WA 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Prea,  we 
named  membership  chainm 

a 

J.  T.  Cook  Nconed 

San  Antonio,  Tex,  May  21- 
Joe  T.  Cook,  editor  of  the  l«r 
ofon  Time*,  has  been  nominrtd 


«fOR«E  WAKNICKi.  AIM^ 
SeHa  ITN,  TIumm  Te»«,  N.  T.  I 
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Comic  Strip  Technique  on  Pulp  Wood 
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Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene y  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterdav's  Type 


“Copper  Wire  Cures  Rheumatism” 

In  this  superstition,  the  copper  wire  is  worn 
tightly  about  the  waist.  For  silliness  it  competes 
with  horse  chestnuts  in  the  pocket  and  iron 
finger  rings  as  a  specific  against  rheumatism. 


“Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking” 

This  misconception  a.ssumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked.  The  fact 
is  that  the  canning  process  thoroughly  cooks  the 
contents.  To  eat,  they  need  only  be  removed  from 
the  container  and  heated  to  taste. 


“Never  Drink  Whiskey  With  Oysters” 

If  you  do,  the  fallacy  continues,  your  stomach 
will  be  upset.  You  may  be  upset  from  taking  too 
much  of  either.  But  each  is  digestible  alone  and 
they  are  therefore  digestible  together  ...  in 
moderate  amounts. 


“Freezing  Harms  Canned  Foods” 
Freezing  may  change  the  appearance  of  some 
canned  foods.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  them.  Many  delicious  desserts  are 
made  by  freeeing  canned  foods. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST,  you  are  spreading  correct  ideas  about  health,  hygiene, 
8uid  food  in  yovur  colmnns.  American  Can  Company,  the  single  largest  maker  of  cans  for  food  and 
other  containers,  hopes  that  correct  ideas  about  canned  foods  will  also  be  spread  in  your  columns. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


230  Park  Avenue 


^iianM  the  CyrJet  oi  the 

Monitor’s  6  Editions 
Entail  ‘Zoned’  Makeup 


By  Robert  Playfair 

SOMEONE  escorted  the  late  Ed- 

w  a  r  d  Herbert  Thompson, 
noted  archaeologist,  through  the 

silent,  Arthur-  _ 

ian  vastness  of 
the  Christian 
Science  Pub. 
lishing  Society 
in  Boston  and  he 
was  asked  how 
he  liked  it. 

“I  was  greatly 
edified."  he  said 
simply,  and  he 
wasn’t  seeking 
to  pun,  he  added 
a  moment  later, 
when  his  es-  Canham 
cort’s  eyebrows 
rose. 

The  monument  to  Mary  Baker 
Elddy  is  edifying  to  newspaper 
men  too.  and  even  the  cynical 
find  much  to  admire  after  they 
have  become  used  to  the  no¬ 
smoking  rule  in  the  offices  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  an 
international  daily  newspaper, 
and  to  the  mammoth  calm  of  the 
place. 

Over  the  arch  on  noisy  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue,  the  words  are 
carved  in  stone  "To  Proclaim 
The  Universal  Activity  And 
Availability  of  Truth  —  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,"  and  a  stone’s- 
throw  away  the  stately  dome  of 
Mother  Church  shadows  the  pub¬ 
lishing  bouse,  but  once  inside 
^e  building  the  visitor  soon  for¬ 
gets  religion  in  the  surprising 
discovery  that  an  amazing  news¬ 
paper  rolls  out  in  six  editions 
daily  from  this  Maharajan  edi¬ 
fice,  and  that  the  men  who  put 
it  to  bed  are  surprisingly  human. 

The  city  room,  an  airy,  well- 
lighted  hall  on  the  second  fioor 
has  a  subdued  tone  which  at 
first  irks  a  visiting  newspaper 
man  and  then  makes  him  ask 
why  a  city  room  should  sound 
like  a  drop  forge  plant,  anyway. 

Advertising  Problem 

Elditor  of  the  Monitor  is  Erwin 
O.  Canham,  a  quiet,  optimistic 
man  in  his  mid-forties,  once  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  after 
he  was  graduated  from  Bates 
College,  Me.,  in  1925.  Canham, 
a  meml^r  of  Washington’s  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  and  for  two  terms 
president  of  Overseas  Writers, 
an  organization  in  the  capital  of 
newsmen  who  formerly  served 
abroad,  has  some  unusual  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  head¬ 
aches  on  the  unusual  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

In  his  six  editions,  only  two 
of  which  are  local  in  any  sense, 
Canham  must  “zone”  his  adver¬ 
tising,  since  only  a  portion  of 
it  is  bought  for  all  editions. 
Moreover,  he  must  look  for 
“standup”  news  for  the  Midwest 
Pacific,  Central,  Canada  and 
Overseas,  and  Middle  Atlantic 
editions,  and  in  the  two  locals 


give  more  play  to  Boston  and 
vicinity  news. 

This  involves  a  lot  of  work 
in  all  departments. 

“No  paper  in  the  world  ha.s  to 
make  the  kind  of  changes  we  do 
between  editions,"  Canham  de¬ 
clares.  He  must  change  the  in¬ 
side  page  make-up  three  times, 
and  his  front  page  at  least  that 
many  times  to  meet  his  basic 
problem  of  spot  and  standup 
p"ws.  His  whole  advertising 
form  changes  from  the  first  to 
the  last  edition  each  day. 

’The  Monitor  doesn’t  carry  a 
large  volume  of  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising,  but  its 
national  linage  is  equal  to  that 
of  most  papers.  For  example, 
on  an  average  Tuesday  a  16- 
page  edition  going  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Central  areas  of  the 
U.  S.  will  carry  about  60  columns 
of  advertising. 

RMains  60-40  Balance 

One  14-page  paper  we  noted 
contained  47  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  despite  the  war,  the 
Monitor  seeks  to  retain  the  60- 
40  balance.  All  ads  are  arranged 
“V”  style,  even  on  jump  pages, 
and  the  frequent  criticism  of¬ 
fered  by  visitors  to  Boston  that 
its  newspapers  are  garish  and 
sloppy  in  make-up  was  never 
applied  to  the  Monitor.  In  fact, 
every  page  of  every  edition  is 
dummied. 

An  ancient  and  belittling 
legend  among  newsmen  ignorant 
of  Monitor  policies  goes  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“If  a  one-story  post  office  is 
built  in  Watertown,  that’s  news. 
But  if  a  50-story  post  office  col¬ 
lapses  in  Manhattan,  it  ain’t." 

Canham’s  managing  editor, 
Paul  S.  Deland,  punctures  the 
legend  as  follows: 

“It’s  true  we’re  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  constructive  news,  but 
certainly  not  to  the  point  of 
excluding  entirely  other  types 
of  news.  We’d  print  news  of  a 
series  of  holdups,  not  from  the 
sensational  angle,  but  for  the 
socially  constructive  aid  we 
could  thus  offer  to  stop  the 
holdups.” 

“We  get  out  a  good  newspa¬ 
per."  said  Deland,  “and  one  that 
is  adequate,  ably-edited,  and 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.” 

While  he  talked,  a  copy  girl 
deposited  a  slip  of  paper  on  the 
desk,  and  departed.  We  read 
the  note. 

“Foreign  Department,”  it  said 
in  a  neat  hand,  “has  official  word 
that  American  First  Army  has 
captured  Cologne.”  Hollywood 
might  not  have  cared  for  the 
scene,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
watch  Mr.  Deland  excuse  him¬ 
self,  go  off  to  discuss  make-up 
changes,  and  return  in  a  minute 
or  two,  unruffled. 

Once  upon  a  time.  Deland 


Writing  300  GI's 
Is  Easy — Baloney 

When  the  pressure  of  Stanley 
Barnett’s  correspondence  with 
his  friends  in  service  became 
too  taxing,  he  took  a  newspaper 
man’s  way  to  take  a  load  off  his 
pen.  A  reporter  on  the  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  he 
turned  his  news,  sports  high¬ 
lights.  gossip  and  jokes  into  a 
monthly  service  paper  “for  GI’s 
onlv.”  named  Barney’s  Baloney. 

’This  month,  as  it  celebrate 
its  half-year  anniversary,  the 
Baloney  could  boast  a  600%  cir¬ 
culation  increase  (50  to  300)  and 
a  volunteer  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  own  from  the  Press- 
Gazette’s  staff:  Matt  Radosevich. 
make-up:  Rudy  Boehm,  printer, 
and  Henry  Damitz.  compositor. 
Editor  Barnett  is  himself  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  both  wars. 

worked  for  Hearst.  as  once  upon 
a  time,  too,  the  present  citv  pHI- 
tor  of  the  Boston  Post,  Eddie 
Dunn,  worked  for  the  Monitor. 

When  the  Mon’tor  first  began 
publication  in  1908,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  hire  new.smen  who 
were  not  Scientists,  but  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  history  of  the 
Monitor,  Deland  explains  that 
“renortprs  of  the  old  school  were 
redirected  and  young  reporters 
were  trained  on  lines  radically 
different  from  those  long  estab¬ 
lished.  the  conviction  being  that 
mankind  is.  and  of  a  right  ought 
to  be,  interested  in  things  that 
make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
wh(ch  to  live. 

“To  contribute  to  this  desir¬ 
able  end.  a  newer  and  truer  per¬ 
spective  was  considered  essen¬ 
tial  in  presenting  worth-while 
activities  of  the  day  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  subordi¬ 
nated  or  entirely  submerged  by 
a  mass  of  t’-ansit  sut’f^ring  and 
sorrow,  which  too  often  domi¬ 
nates  the  pages  of  so  many 
newspapers  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  readers  want  and 
can  be  interested  in  only  sensa¬ 
tionalized  news  of  crime  and 
disaster.” 

Today,  there  is  no  rule  against 
hiring  non-Sclentlst  newsmen, 
but  in  any  numbers  they  are 
found  only  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  the  paper. 

At  one  time  it  was  a  Monitor 
claim  that  “Because  of  the  high 
standard  of  news  contained  in 
the  Monitor  it  is  permitted  in 
penal  institutions  where  other 
newspapers  are  barred  by  the 
censorship  placed  on  news  that 
over-emphasizes  crime.” 

Overall  daily  circulation  is  at 
present  about  152.000,  but  with 
the  war  in  Europe  completed, 
the  Monitor  will  soon  be  shipped 
again  to  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
tinental  subscribers. 

To  gather  foreign  news,  the 
Monitor  now  has  overseas  or  in 
Latin  America  10  staffmen,  five 
special  correspondents,  20  spe¬ 
cial  writers,  and  35  active  con¬ 
tributors. 

Richard  L.  Strout,  who  for¬ 
merly  headed  its  Washington 
bureau,  made  the  D-Day  land¬ 
ing  in  Normandy  as  a  “color 
writer”  and  has  been  with  the 
Monitor  for  25  years. 

The  paper  has  a  heavy  edi¬ 


torial  content  throughout  m 
stresses  the  following  fouf? 
vantages  to  subscriber:  * 

1.  No  sensatlonallsia  g, 
Murders.  No  Scandal. 

2.  Gives  you  more  foreign  im 
domestic  coverage. 

3.  All  news  analyzed  to  iIm. 
you  the  trend. 

4.  “Check  First"  policy  k 
sures  you  the  utmost  accmm 

Among  those  who  have  it- 
claimed  the  Monitor  for  then, 
cellence  of  its  foreign  newiiri 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roovn|< 
and  the  late  Wendell  L.  WiHh 

In  the  palace  of  New  W 
shire  granite  where  the  Mm- 
tor  is  published  are  also  prinW 
Mrs.  FHdv’s  “Science  Aai 
Health  With  Kev  to  The  S<A 
tures”:  the  monthly 
the  Christian  Science  Jomi: 
the  weekly  Christinn  Sekgt 
Sentinel,  and  monthly  mtp- 
zines  in  French  and  German,  a 
well  as  auarterlv  magazines  h 
Dutch  and  Scandinavian,  al]  g 
which  are  circulated  thromhoat 
the  civilized  world. 

The  main  lobby  of  the  bsild- 
ing  is  one  of  the  show  pliw 
of  Boston.  H'gh-vaulted.  wtth 
an  arched  balcony  on  cloi^ 
like  columns,  it  contains  wronflit 
bronze  doors  and  two  imt 
globes  suspended  from  the 
ing,  one  that  tells  time  and  Ot 
other  that  indicates  the  jm 
month,  and  day.  One  globe  li 
etched  with  stars  and  planeti 
the  o’her  shows  modes  of  trnr 
portation  from  the  beginidn|i( 
time.  'The  building  contiiu 
such  things  as  a  map|»iitm 
anemometer,  men  and  woDn's 
lunch  rooms,  translation  rono 
and  the  most  modem  press  roon 
in  Boston— everything,  in  fit! 
except  an  ash  tray. 

■ 

C.  S-  Monitor  V^Hns 
Fire  Prevention  Awonl 

The  Christian  Science  MosHsr 
and  radio  station  WLS  of  Chi¬ 
cago  have  been  named  naiionil 
winners  of  the  $500  gold  medsls 
offered  in  the  fourth  annual  cob- 
petition  for  public  service  in  the 
field  of  fire  prevention. 

The  National  Board  of  ftt 
Underwriters,  sponsor  of  fte 
awards,  presented  the  medals  it 
a  luncheon  following  its  annosl 
business  meeting  May  24. 

'"rhe  Christian  Science  Moai- 
tor.”  the  judges  said,  "conductd 
a  five-year  civic  crusade  in  the 
interest  of  community  fire  safetj. 
using  as  its  ammunition,  editor 
ials,  news  releases,  and  featw 
articles.  Renewed  emphasi^ 
1944  was  finally  crowned  w® 
success  through  the  enactmtf 
of  a  new  building  code  ( the  IW 
since  1907 ) ,  a  new  set-up  W 
public  protection  headed  by « 
state  board  of  standards  and  tf 
peals,  a  new  public  awaren* 
of  the  fire  hazards  that  still 
be  removed.” 

Honorable  mention  citafi<* 
went  to  the  Fairmovmt  (M® 
Inter-City  News,  among  wew 
newspapers:  the  St«un^ 
Leader,  under  lO.cioO  circj^“® 
group;  the  Long  Branch  ^ 
Record,  10,000  to  20,000; 
son  (N.  J.)  Call,  20,000  Xojm 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 

30,000  to  100,000. 
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NEW  SPEED  FOR  THE 


Hare,  etotohed  in  aotton,  is  » 

And  here,  too,  are  the  aodem  fl*oh 

t^thilrwork.  Swift  fxntert  o 

S  easily  as  you 

make  light  of  the  heariest  rail. 

HeTer  was  efficiency  more  ▼itall 
Tiotory  orer  the  world's  greatsst 

s  iss^r..  A».  .. 

Will  emooth  your  peacetime  t) 


FULUm  ToeaTHER. 
run  mg  spikes  v^as  one  of 
ihe  hardest  jobs  in  rail 
nsp/acement.  Now.  human  skill 
and  machine  power  pull 
together  to  do  the  work  on 
N.y.  Central. 


SSSS.  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

c  ,,  to.rlc.-.  -  All  "»«•* 


FAIL  handlers  GETA  LIFT 
rower  crane  takes  drudgery  out  of  handling 
extra  heavy  rails  that  assure  smooth,  safe 
^  speed  on  Nater  Level  Route- 


TRACK  TEAM  I * 
CAPTAIN  is  this  Supervisor, 
precision  drills  his  100- man 
team  for  efficiency,  and  checks 
finished  work  for  your  protection. 

POWER  AV7  AD  PS  SPEED! 

f  Sharp  hand  tool,  called 
"h  an  adz,  was  formerly 
V\  used  to  smooth  place 
0/7  tie  for  tad  to  rest. 

fill )  job 

and 


A  TUM  FOR  THE  BETTER! 

Two  man  team  uses  new 

power  wrench  to  bolt 
rad  ends.  Machine 
automatically  turns 
nuts  to  uniform  , 
Hfhfness  t 

important  for  jt 
good  rad joint. 


DRIVING  SPIKES,  ISdSGT/LE. 

Crews  now  use  air  hammers  instead  of  long- 
hand  led  spike  mauls.  Air  drives  spikes  straighfer 
in  N  Y  CentroTs  extra  tough,  creosote-  ([[ 
trca  ted  ties . 


BALLAST  GETS  A  BATH! 
Crew  has  machine  to  dean 
rock  ballast  This  helps  ^ 


keep  N.y.  Central's 
1 1,000 -mile  right 
of  way  well  drained 
and  dust  free 
for  dean  riding.  ^ 


arnalism  Directors 
V^ant  Fair  Evaluation 


By  P.  L  Reed 

(Editor’s  Note:  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  asked  P..  I.  Reed,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
West  Virginia  University,  to 
give  his  viewpoint,  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  on  the  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism.) 

IN  ACCEPTING  your  invitation 

to  comment  on  the  subject  of 
accreditation  of  departments  and 
schools  of  Journalism.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  attitude  of 
all  journalism  administrators,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  exceedingly 
cordial  toward  the  announced 
intentions  of  the  new  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  evaluate  professional 
units  on  the  basis  of  merit.  I 
.shall  pre.sent  the  residue  of  ex¬ 
tensive  thought  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  16  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  but  on 
the  part  of  myself  after  25  years’ 
experience  as  the  executive  head 
of  a  professional  journalism 
school. 

A  school  should  be  evaluated 
and  accredited  for  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do  and.  following  an 
inspection  of  its  facilities,  is 
found  prepared  to  do.  It  is  not 
to  be  condemned  for  what  it  is 
not  prepared  to  do  when  it 
makes  no  claims  in  such  a  direc¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  one  arbitrary 
measuring  stick  for  all.  there 
should  probably  be  two  or  three 
measuring  sticks  so  that  excel¬ 
lent  training  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  receive  due  rec¬ 
ognition. 

Site  a  Poor  Criterion 

Size  of  student  body,  instruc¬ 
tional  staff,  and  buildings  are  not 
at  all  final  determining  factors 
in  appraising  the  excellence  of 
instruction  in  journalism.  Rather 
an  appraisal  must  be  made  of 
how  many  qualified  teachers, 
how  many  adequate  laboratories, 
and  how  complete  library  fa¬ 
cilities  are  available  for  every 
ideal  instructional  group,  say, 
for  every  12  students.  A  high- 
grade  institution  with  30  pro¬ 
fessional  students  and  adequate 
facilities  for  these  30  will  do 
work  in  no  sense  inferior  to  an 
institution  with  300  students 
and  with  instructional  facilities 
for  each  virtually  the  same  as  in 
the  smaller  department. 

The  highest  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  depends,  as  a  rule,  on  eadi 
individual  student’s  making  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  a  highly  in¬ 
telligent.  broadly  educated,  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  .and  on  each 
student’s  having  extended  pe¬ 
riods  of  practice.  In  a  small 
school  the  student  that  works 
every  day  for  a  year  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  campus  or  com- 
miuiity  daily,  and  then  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  three  after¬ 
noons  or  evenings  a  week  on  the 
copy  desk  for  another  year,  is  far 
better  trained  than  the  individ¬ 


ual  student,  in  the  large-sized 
school,  who  because  of  mass 
production  can  have  only  one- 
third  as  much  practice  in  either 
reporting  or  copyreading. 

Professional  training  for  jour¬ 
nalism  does  not  parallel  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  medicine  or 
law.  Tliese  last  two  professions 
have  a  mammoth  subject  matter 
of  their  own.  Journalism  has  75 
to  90%  of  its  subject  matter  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  general  sci¬ 
ences.  Medicine  calls  for  an 
expensive  technical  equipment. 
Journalism  calls  for  no  such 
great  investment. 

The  argument  that  only  the 
largest  universities,  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  invested  in  facili¬ 
ties,  can  adequately  train  for 
newspaper  practice  is  not  ten¬ 
able.  At  least  25  medium-sized 
United  States  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  well  equipped  tech¬ 
nically — or  by  reasonable  expen¬ 
diture  can  easily  make  them¬ 
selves  well  equipped  technically 
— to  provide  the  training  that 
every  typical  prospective  news¬ 
paper  practitioner  will  need. 
Virtually  all  of  these  smaller 
institutions  have  also  well-de¬ 
veloped  departments  in  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  other  general  sub¬ 
jects  that  provide  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  journalistic  education. 

Few  Specialists  Needed 

It  may  be  true  that  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies  have  need 
of  several  specialists  that  can 
be  trained  best  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  journalism  and  that 
perhaps  six  graduate  schools 
would  be  enough  for  training 
teachers  of  journalism  and  other 
specialists  who  may  seek  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees,  but  it  happens 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
good  newspaoers  of  this  country 
serve  non-urban  and  rural  popu¬ 
lations  and  have  little  ne^  of 
great  specialists  on  their  staff. 

Rather  the  need  of  at  least 
1.500  dailies  and  about  10,000 
weeklies  is  thoroughly  trained 
“general  practitioners”  who 
know  all  the  basic  techniques  of 
journalism  and  who  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  education  but  who  could 
not  find  economic  justification 
for  spending  a  long  period  in 
graduate  study.  Besides,  most 
newspapers,  especially  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas,  like  to  have 
their  general  practitioners  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  people  and  the 
political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  section  where 
the  newspaper  is  published.  This 
means  that  a  number  of  the 
states  and  sections  of  the  United 
States  will  insist  that  they  have 
available  standard  departments 
and  schools  of  journalism  not 
too  remote  from  their  base  of 
operation. 

An  accrediting  agency  must 
not  overlook  the  fact,  in  apprais¬ 
ing  instructional  personnel,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  newspaper  man  and  a 
journalism  educator.  Although 


there  is  no  substitute  for  broad, 
responsible  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  it  has  often  been  noted 
that  some  able  newspaper  men 
turn  out  to  be  poor  teachers. 
There  is  a  highly  important 
teaching  art  beyond  the  art  of 
newspaper  practice.  ’The  best 
journalism  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  are  those  persons  who.  in 
addition  to  substantial  news¬ 
paper  experience,  have  become 
thoroughgoing  research  scholars. 

Only  about  10  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  United  States  have 
.idministrative  autonomy  of  the 
type  enjoyed  bv  the  best  schools 
of  law  and  medicine.  'This  means 
that  numerous  schools,  even 
those  that  rate  themselves 
“tops,”  are  the  tail  of  a  bigger 
dog,  usually  a  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  or  a  school  of  com¬ 
merce.  Although  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  subject  matter  of 
good  professional  training  for 
journalism  comes  from  the  arts 
college,  the  administration  of  a 
top-rank  school  of  journalism 
.should  be  in  charge  of  a  direc¬ 
tor  or  dean  on  a  par  with  other 
academic  deans  who  control 
their  own  budget  and  program. 
No  accrediting  agency  can  ignore 
the  importance  of  autonomy. 

Up  to  this  time  there  has  been 
no  objective  rating  or  accredit¬ 
ing  of  departments  or  schools 
of  journalism,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  have  put 
the  seal  of  approval  on  the  in¬ 
stitutions  that  had  membership 
in  each  association.  Under  the 
projected  program  of  the 
A.C.E.J.  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  recurrence  of  such 
past  practices  as  these: 

First,  one  group  of  journalism 
educators  calling  themselves  the 
“elect,”  or  the  “Class  A  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools,”  and  then 
labeling  all  others  as  “Class  B,” 
without  even  inspecting  or  visit¬ 
ing  the  “inferior”  units; 

Second,  practicing  “accredita¬ 
tion  reciprocity” — “You  are  one 
of  ‘our  boys’  and  the  department 
you  head  will  therefore  be  taken 
into  the  fold  of  the  eiecr*; 

Third,  practicing  “pharasaical 
or  provincial  politics” — “Such- 


and-such  department  or  schooi 
is  in  a  state  where  too  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  or  supeiilcii; 
state  pride  prevails,  or  when 
there  is  illiteracy  or  foreign  it 
dustrial  workers,  and  so  that 
school  must  bo  kept  out"; 

Fourth,  bidding  for  instrw- 
tional  monoDoly — “We,  the  elw 
shall  lose  students  if  there  ii  not 
a  strict  limit  kept  on  competiiii 
institutions”; 

Fifth,  setting  un  one  patter 
tor  all  departments  and  -irtiMl; 
— and  then  implying  that  all 
units  that  do  not  compare  favor 
ably  with  the  “perfect  patten 
for  Blank  University  are  b- 
ferior. 

It  is  -said  that  the  A.SJ5ji 
came  into  being  primarily  as  a 
strong  protest  against  “false  ar 
creditation”  such  as  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiv 

The  evils  of  the  past  are  ei- 
pected  to  be  swept  away  by  ibe 
new  A.C-E.J.  and  thus  far  good 
progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  except  in  one  particular 
At  its  last  meeting  in  New  York 
the  A.C.E.J.  took  the  pootion 
that  only  representatives  of 
AASDJ  should  be  permitM  to 
speak  (so  far  as  the  educators 
are  concerned)  for  profesnonal 
education  for  journalism  in  tk 
United  States.  This  is  an  inde 
fensible  stand.  There  are  nun 
than  a  score  of  high-gr^e  ae 
credited,  medium-sized  univers- 
ties  now  doing  a  substantial  pan 
of  the  professional  training  for 
journalism  in  the  United  State 
They  should  have  representa¬ 
tion  on  A.C.E.J.  or  on  any  other 
disinterestedly  constituted  ae 
crediting  council. 

AASDJ  does  not  speak  for 
schools  and  departments  not  on 
its  membership  rolls,  and  is  not 
in  a  position  to  represent  then. 
All  journalism  administrators 
wish  the  new  A.C.E.J.  well,  but 
discerning  educators  know  that 
the  eventual  accreditation  by 
A.C.E.J.  will  not  stand  up  under 
close  scrutiny  or  be  acceptable 
to  the  profession  of  journaluo 
in  this  country  unless  that  ratug 
agency  avoids  past  blunden, 
takes  into  consideration  all  tbe 
factors  on  which  accreditation 
should  be  based,  and  steen  clear 
of  that  ancient  governmental 
fault  of  “taxation  without  rep 
resentation.” 


'Purely  Exploratory/  Says  Howe 

PRESENT  INTEREST  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  plans  by  the  American  Council  on  Educationfor 
Journalism  to  accredit  schools  and  departments  of  joumalim 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  instruction  is  a  purely  exploratory 
one,  according  to  David  W.  Howe,  ANPA  vice-president  and 
representative  on  the  journalism  council. 

Acceptance  of  such  a  program  by  the  ANPA  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  viewpoint  of  its  membership,  and  before  they  can 
act  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  proposal,  he  said. 

The  ANPA  vice-president  represented  his  organization  at  i 
two-day  session  of  the  journalism  council  April  27-28  at  thr 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  At  that  meeting  thr 
council  accepted  in  principle  a  plan  for  accreditation  of  journaf 
ism  schools  having  for  its  purpose  the  raising  of  instrwtiow 
standards  in  journalism  throughout  the  country,  and  possibly  w 
the  elimination  of  marginal  and  sub-marginal  instructions  (E. 
May  5,  p.  12). 

At  that  time,  representatives  attending  the  meeting  were  to  tab 
the  program  back  to  their  organizations  for  final  approval. 
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Gardeners  know  plenty  of  tricks 


This  Is  A  Gardener 

He  wants  a  full  garden.  He 
doesn’t  water  a  few  spots  and 
expea  it  to  soak  into  the  whole 
field — he  waters  it  all. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  selling  only  a  few 
spots  and  expecting  this  to  grow 
seed  all  around.  This  is  a  rich, 
compaa  market  that  deseves  com¬ 
plete  attention. 


like  that.  Always  working,  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  earning. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where  peo¬ 
ple  make  things? 

This  Is  A  Toaster 

A  newspaper  brought  it  into  the 
Jones  household.  The  Jones  used 
to  use  one  of  those  "heat-it-over- 


the-stove”  models.  Then  one  day 
they  saw  a  new  electrical  beauty 
advertised  in  their  local  news¬ 
paper.  Newspaper  advertising 
works  that  way. 

If  you  have  a  product  or  message 
you  want  New  Englanders  to  see 
— keep  talking  to  them  in  their 
local  newspapers. 


This  Is  Dexterity 

Joe  has  worked  on  this  machine 
for  twelve  years.  He  made  things 
in  peace  and  he  is  making  things 
io  war.  All  of  New  England  is 
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This  Is  A  Housewife 

Are  you  reaching  all  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 
market?  How  about  the  house¬ 
wives  .  .  .  and  the  businessmen, 
faaory  workers,  farmers,  and 
children  (future  customers)? 


M 

Naw  England  with 
6.4  Par  Cent 
the  United  States 
Population  is  con- 
tributing  almost 
10  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  war  supplies. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list .  .  .  are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Banqor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patrlot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MEE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Timat  (E) 

Banninqten  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prau  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Daily  Nawi  (E) 

Bavarly  TTmat  (E) 

Bolton  Globa  (MEE) 

Bolton  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Poit  (M) 

Bolton  Poit  (S) 

Bolton  Racord  E  Amarican  (ME) 

Bolton  Sunday  Advartiiar  (S) 

Brockton  EntarprlM-Timai  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timai, 

Hyannii  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gaxatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eaola-Tribuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImai 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard-Timai  (E) 

North  Adami  Tranicript  (E) 

Plttsfiald  Barkihira  ^gla  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TiTboaa  (H 
Worcaitar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
^latta  (MEE) 

Worcaitar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timat  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timat  (E) 

Woonteckat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Pett-Talagram  (MEE) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timat  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havan  Ragittar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapubllcan  E  Annorfean 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Rapubllcan  E  Amarican 
(EES) 


15  Newsmen  Died 
In  Allied  V-E  Effort 


WAR  on  the  Western  front 

claimed  the  lives  of  15  Allied 
newspaper  men  during  the  11 
months  between  D-Day  and  V-E 
Day,  Supreme  Headquarters  in 
Paris  announced  this  week. 

In  addition  29  correspondents 
were  wounded  or  injured,  five 
were  captured  and  one,  Guy 
Byam  du  Corstiaens  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Company,  is 
still  missing. 

Newsmen  and  photographers 
killed  in  action  were  Bede  Irvin 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Ian 
Fyfe  of  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror;  Arthur  A.  Thorpe  of  the 
Exchange  Telegraph;  Harold  W. 
Kulick  of  Popular  Science  maga¬ 
zine;  William  Stringer  of  Reu¬ 
ters;  Tom  Treanor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Lt.  George  Audin 
of  the  Agence  France  Presse; 
W.  J.  Makin  of  the  Kemsley 
newspapers;  David  Lardner  of 
New  Yorker  magazine;  John 
Frankish  of  United  Press;  Peter 
Lawless  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph;  W.  E.  Rippon  of  the 
Peterborough  (Eng.)  Advertiser 
and  Leader;  Cpl.  Robert  Krell 
of  Yank  magazine;  Rene  Jaun- 
iaux  of  Le  Peuple  of  Belgium; 
and  Gaston  Madru,  News  of  the 
Day  cameramen. 

Wounded 

Those  wounded  or  injured 
were  Henry  B.  Jameson.  John 
F.  Chester,  Robert  C.  Wilson 
and  William  Frye,  all  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Gordon  Gaskill 
of  American  magazine;  Andrew 
Lopez  of  Acme  Newspictures; 
Sol  Gottlieb.  International  News 
Photos;  Charles  Shaw,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Thomas 
Grandin,  Blue  Network;  Gwenda 
Thompson.  National  Home 
Monthly:  Edward  Roberts. 
United  Press;  Russell  Hill,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Philip 
Whitecome  and  Holbasok  Brad¬ 
ley.  Baltimore  Sun;  Hamilton 
Green.  American  Legion  Maga¬ 
zine:  Julian  Hoffman.  National 
Film  Board  of  Canada;  Alton 
Smalley.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Rich¬ 
ard  Johnston.  New  York  Times; 
Ned  Buddy,  American  Newsreel 
Association:  Walter  Farr.  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail;  William  Though- 
ton,  London  Express;  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Stewart.  Truth  Newspa¬ 
pers;  J.  Edinger,  Agence  France 
Presse:  Richard  Hottelet,  CBS; 
Eric  Friedheim,  Air  Force  Maga¬ 
zine;  Allan  Wood.  London  Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph;  and  Stanley 
Maxted,  Robert  Barr  and  Fred 
Cooper,  British  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Those  who  spent  time  in  Nazi 
prison  camps  were  Ed  Beattie, 
United  Press;  John  Mecklin, 
Chicago  Sun;  Wright  Bryan.  At¬ 
lanta  Journal:  J.  J.  Smyth  of 
Reuters:  and  William  Kimmond 
of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Circumstances  of  the  death  of 
William  Chickering,  Time  maga¬ 
zine  correspondent  killed  in  the 
Pacific  in  January,  were  made 
public  for  the  first  time  this 
week  with  release  by  the  Navy 
Department  of  details  of  the 


damaging  of  the  battleship  New 
Mexico  in  the  Luzon  invasion. 

The  Navy  disclosed  the  New 
Mexico  suffered  a  bomb  hit 
Jan.  6  while  supporting  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  landings 
in  the  Lingayen  Gulf.  Chicker¬ 
ing  was  one  of  30  persons  aboard 
the  ship  killed  by  the  explosion. 

Previously  it  had  been  known 
only  that  Chickering  had  been 
“killed  by  air  action  somewhere 
in  the  Pacific”  (E&P,  Jan.  13.  p. 
63).  His  death  was  the  28th 
among  American  corre.spondents 
killed  in  World  War  11.  Three 
other  correspondents  have  been 
killed  since. 

The  U.  S.  Third  Army  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  award  of 
the  Purple  Heart  to  Russell  W. 
Davenport  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  Collier’s  for  a  wound 
he  received  while  with  the 
Eleventh  Armored  Division  near 
Wegscheid,  Germany.  Daven¬ 
port,  former  managing  editor  of 
Fortune  magazine  and  per.sonal 
representative  of  the  late  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie,  was  not  hospital¬ 
ized  and  remained  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  throughout  the  operation. 

Gordon  Gammack.  staff  writer 
for  the  Dps  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Two  Reeister  and  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondents  remain  in  war  zones 
for  the  Iowa  dailies.  George 
Grim  reports  from  Paris  and 
Hert>ert  Paul  from  the  South 
Pacific. 

J.  Edward  Murray  has  been 
appointed  United  Press  bureau 
manaper  in  Rome  to  replace 
Reynolds  and  Eleanor  Packard, 
who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
U.  S.  for  a  vacation.  Murray 
was  U  P.  chief  of  bureau  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1943.  went  to  SHAEF. 
Paris,  in  Sentember.  1944.  cov¬ 
ered  front-line  fighting  for  a 
while  this  year,  then  went  to 
Rome. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice- 
president  of  the  U.P.  in  charge 
of  the  Pacific  area,  is  now  in 
Okinawa,  where  he  is  directing 
U.P.  coverage  of  that  battle 
zone. 

Morrie  Landsberg.  AP  war 
correspondent  who  has  been  in 
action  with  the  Navy  and  cov¬ 
ered  Iwo  Jima  among  other  hot 
spots  in  the  Pacific,  has  returned 
on  leave  to  San  Francisco. 
Landsberg  was  “out”  about  14 
months.  The  AP  also  reports 
that  Richard  J.  O’Malley,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Denver  bureau, 
who  has  .spent  several  weeks  on 
the  cable  desk  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  familiarizing  him¬ 
self  with  Pacific  coverage,  has 
been  assigned  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  to  that  zone  of  action, 
and  recently  left  to  take  up  his 
new  duties. 

Rembert  James,  AP  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  covered  most 
of  the  “action”  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Jap  war  and  who  was 
wounded  at  Bougainville,  is  now 
on  leave  on  the  mainland,  and 


is  awaiting  a  new  assignment. 
James  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Thrilling  accounts  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  49th  Fighter  Group 
of  the  Fifth  Fighter  Command 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  now 
known  as  the  “Mother  of  Aces,” 
have  been  told  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin’s  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Paul  Cranston,  now 
serving  as  a  war  correspondent 
on  the  Japanese  front,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  Bulletin.  In  three  and  a 
half  years,  from  Australia  to 
the  Philippines  and  Formosa, 
this  one  outfit  has  knocked  down 
678  enemy  planes.  Cranston  is 
reported  returning  home  next 
month. 

Murray  Moler,  rewrite  man 
for  U.P.  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
accredited  as  a  U.P.  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  sent  to  Alaska. 

Bienstock  Scores 
Political  Censorship 

Continued  from  page  14 

plied.  “They  never  raise  pro¬ 
tests.” 

You  couldn’t  criticize  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Portugal,  either.  You 
couldn’t  report  arrests  of  hungry 
workmen  demonstrating  for 
something  to  eat.  You  couldn’t 
write  about  Dr.  Oliviera  Salazar, 
the  dictator,  unless  you  praised 
him  as  a  statesman  and  humani¬ 
tarian. 

You  couldn’t  write  any  story 
which  wasn’t  communicated  to 
the  German  Legation  before  it 
was  dispatched  over  at  the  Mar¬ 
coni  office.  In  fact,  you  couldn’t 
even  stay  in  Portugal  unless 
your  health  permitt^  you  to 
engage  in  an  unceasing  battle 
with  the  police  who  made  it  a 
practice  of  serving  expulsion 
orders  on  all  non-Axis  corre¬ 
spondents  when  they  had  been 
in  Portugal  “long  enough.” 

I  wonder  how  correspondents 
are  operating  in  that  charming 
city  of  Beirut,  capital  of  the  tiny 
Lebanese  Republic.  Just  a  little 
while  ago,  there  were  three  dis¬ 
tinct  censorships  functioning 
there — the  Lebanese,  the  French 
and  the  British.  In  Damascus, 
capital  of  the  Syrian  Republic, 
the  situation  was  a  little  bit  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  were  three  censor¬ 
ships  there,  too,  but  one  of  them 
was  Syrian  instead  of  Lebanese. 

Here’s  what  happens  in  Beirut. 
You  interview  the  acting  pre¬ 
mier.  One  of  your  topics,  nat¬ 
urally,  is  Lebanese-French  rela¬ 
tions.  'The  acting  premier  is 
something  of  a  firebrand  and  has 
a  lot  to  say  on  this  subject,  on 
and  off  the  record. 

Well,  you  write  your  story  and 
file  it.  A  week  later  its  gets  dis¬ 
patched.  ’The  Lebanese  censor 
had  taken  the  story  back  to  the 
acting  premier  to  advise  cutting 
out  some  fireworks.  Then  the 
French  censor  knocked  out  some 
of  the  criticism  of  the  French 
which  he  didn’t  like.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  British  cen¬ 
sor  didn’t  give  a  hang,  so  he 
didn’t  cut  anything.  What  was 
left  was  hardly  worth  telegraph¬ 
ing  anyhow. 

And  then  the  acting  premier 
gets  into  a  jam  for  something  he 

IDITOR  ft 


said  that  had  been  knocked  o«t 
of  the  story — but  not  before  tbt 
French  had  seen  it — and  deni® 
the  whole  thing. 

You  Can't  Mention  "Jew" 

Move  down  the  line  to  Pai^. 
tine.  In  Jerusalem,  you  find  onh 
two  censorships  for  a  change- 
British  military  and  Palertin, 
administration.  There’s  not  much 
trouble  with  the  former  exceot 
in  its  application  of  gen^ 
Middle  East  “stops”  relayed  to 
it  from  Cairo. 

But  the  Palestine  adminijtra- 
tion  censorship  is  somethin 
dreamed  up  out  of  a  corespond¬ 
ent’s  book  of  horrors.  It  is  4. 
rected  by  an  elegant  young  mu 
named  Christopher  Holm,  who 
languidly  blue-pencils  copy  to 
the  rhythm  of  Arab  music  gently 
flowing  from  a  radio  at  his 
elbow.  Mr.  Holm  has  certiis 
prejudices  which,  one  assumei 
the  Palestine  administratke 
shares  with  him.  He  is  painfi) 
by  the  word  “Jew” — which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  there  an 
600,000  Jews  in  Palestine— mmt 
crop  up  rather  frequently-and 
refers  to  the  inhabitants  oi  Pal¬ 
estine  as  “the  Arabs  and  the 
others.” 

Mr.  Holm,  who  was  a  corre 
spondent  in  Germany  before  the 
war,  is  a  critic  of  style  and  modi¬ 
fies  correspondents’  dispatches 
to  conform  to  models  he  prefen 

Mr.  Holm,  as  public  relafions 
officer  of  the  Palestine  adminis¬ 
tration,  is  also  censor  of  the 
Palestine  press,  and  decides 
what  it  should  or  may  not  print 
He  killed  a  statement  on  Ra¬ 
tine  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  winter  and 
wouldn’t  let  correspondent!  re¬ 
port  this  fact.  His  censorship  is 
one  reason  why  Palestine  has  i 
“clandestine”  press  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  rivalling  that  of  the  legal 
dailies. 

It's  Intricate  in  Cairo 

A  short  plane  hop  takes  you  to 
Cairo  and  the  most  intricate 
censorship  system  that  the  world 
has  probably  ever  seen  or  cor 
respondents  have  ever  had  to 
contend  with. 

There  is  the  paramount  Brit¬ 
ish  military  censorship — military 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  part  of 
the  army  establishment  and  is 
staffed  by  officers,  but  whose  job 
is  almost  entirely  political.  'This 
censorship  is  buttressed  by  a 
dozen  other  military  censorshim 
— American,  South  African,  Ad¬ 
miralty,  Canadian,  R.A.F.,  and  I 
never  knew  how  many  othen 

Then  there  was  that  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  creation,  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  censorship,  set  up  in 
deference  to  Egypt’s  rumored 
sovereignty,  staffed  and  operated 
by  British  officers  and  civilians. 

What  one  censor  didn’t  get— 
another  one  was  sure  to. 

We  thought  we  had  had  about 
everything  to  cope  with  until 
one  bright  summer  day  last  year 
General  Giles  decided  the  Amer 
ican  Army,  too,  ought  to  have  a 
political  censorship  in  order  to 
prevent  harm  to  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  relations.  ’The  General  pro¬ 
hibited  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tions  by  American  troops  in  his 
theater  to  avoid  giving  oflfense 
to  the  British  and  then  his  cen¬ 
sors  forbade  American  corre¬ 
spondents  to  report  this  fact 


McCoy  Left 
PoKtical  Beat 
For  War  Epic 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  21— 
Alvin  S.  McCoy,  who  wrote  the 
story  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Franklin’s 
heroic  battle  to  keep  afloat  after 
being  struck  Mar.  19  by  a  Jap 
dive  bomber,  went  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  only  five 
months  ago. 

McCoy  is  known  to  readers  in 
the  Middle  West  as  a  political 
carter.  But.  it  was  to  get  the 
human  interest  stories  about  the 
men  in  the  ranks  from  Missouri 
and  Kansas  that  he  set  out  on 
his  assignment.  He  was  the  only 
reporter  on  hand  for  one  of  the 
greatest  spot  war  stories. 

McCoy  began  with  a  swing 
around  Pacific  bases,  then  moved 
in  to  cover  Iwo  Jima.  The 
Franklin  disaster  occurred  while 
he  was  covering  the  air  strikes 
against  Japan  by  carrier-based 
planes.  With  only  three  days  of 
sleep  and  food  at  a  Pacific  base. 
McCoy  went  right  into  the  land¬ 
ings  at  Okinawa.  He  is  there 
now. 

In  none  of  his  stories  on  the 
Franklin  did  McCoy  mention 
that  he  had  been  slightly  in¬ 
jured  by  the  first  bomb  blast. 
That  information  came  from 
other  sources.  Despite  his  in¬ 
juries,  he  remained  aboard  the 
stricken  carrier,  taking  careful 
notes  and  helping  the  wounded 
until  ordered  to  a  rescue  vessel. 

McCoy  wrote  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Marion  McCoy,  that  he  had  tried 
to  send  her  a  cable  to  say  he  was 
all  right. 

"I  have  had  quite  an  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  wrote.  “You  must  not 
be  surprised  at  stories  that  will 
appear  soon.  Remember  that  I 
am  all  right.” 

McCoy  added  in  the  letter  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  back  in  Guam, 
because  “I  have  lost  one  pair 
of  pants  and  ruined  another.” 

“And  then,”  reported  Mrs. 
McCoy,  “he  put  down  the  same 
thing  that  is  in  every  letter.  He 
said  I  should  realize  he  was  not 
going  to  take  any  chances.” 

McCoy  was  born  in  Cheney, 
Kan..  July  14.  1903. 

At  16  he  entered  the  University 
of  Kansas,  where  he  was  made  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

After  one  summer  as  chemist 
for  a  Kansas  sugar  factory,  Mc¬ 
Coy  worked  his  way  to  Europe 
where  he  traveled  for  about 
four  months.  After  spending 
two  years  in  his  father’s  motor 
car  agency,  he  took  off  on  a  14- 
month  world  tour. 

Out  of  funds,  McCoy  was 
stranded  in  Japan  for  many 
weeks.  In  that  time  he  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  Japanese 
families  and  observed  their  life. 

He  began  newspaper  work  in 
1929  on  the  Wichita  Eagle.  There 
he  met  Marion  Grey  Franklin, 
an  assistant  on  the  society  desk 
«  the  Eagle.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1932. 

He  went  to  the  Star  in  1930, 
^  stepped  into  the  Kansas  po- 
litpi  assignment  in  1937, 

McCoy  had  planned  to  go  to 
the  Pacific  last  summer,  but  the 
assignment  was  delayed  to  allow 


him  to  cover  the  political  cam¬ 
paign. 

He  traveled  with  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  with  the 
Republican  vice-presidential 
nominee.  Gov.  John  Bricker. 

■ 

Canty  Re-elected 

Chicago,  May  21  —  Thomas 
Canty,  Chicago  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  last  week  president  of 
the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  defeating  C.  G.  Robinson, 
Chicago  Daily  News.  A  run¬ 
off  election  for  the  offices  of 
vice  -  president,  secretary  -  treas¬ 
urer  and  organizer,  has  been  set 
for  June  6. 

■ 

Manchester  Elected 

W.  B.  Manchester  of  Crowley- 
Milner  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association’s 
Michigan  chapter.  Other  officers 
are:  Lyndon  West,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  first  vice-president:  R.  W. 
Oudersluys,  Commercial  Service, 
second  vice-president:  Hugh  S. 
McMillan,  Free  Press,  secretary. 


Field  Demonstrations 
Aid  Pa.  Pulp  Drive 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  21 — 
Pennsylvania’s  pulpwood  pro¬ 
duction  campaign  is  being 
pushed  vigorously  by  the  state 
Forests  and  Waters  Department 
through  repeated  pleas  for  a 
monthly  output  of  3,300  cords 
of  wood  in  order  to  meet  a  130,- 
000-cord  quota  during  1945. 

In  his  latest  appeal.  Secretary 
James  A.  Kell  said  only  34,600 
cords  of  pulpwood  were  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year.  Mill  sup¬ 
plies  were  “dangerously  low” 
and  would  not  last  out  the 
month,  he  added. 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
meanwhile,  is  conducting  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pulpwood-cutting  dem¬ 
onstrations  throughout  the  state 
in  an  effort  to  interest  farmers 
and  other  private  woodlot  own¬ 
ers  in  helping  replenish  depleted 
stocks. 

The  first  field  day  was  held 
May  15  in  a  state  forest  near 


here,  with  50  persons  participat¬ 
ing.  Prizes  were  awarded 
champion  “lumbermen”  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  agricul¬ 
tural  publication,  and  a  pulp¬ 
wood  company,  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  felled  logs. 

Other  demonstrations  and 
contests  will  be  held  in  Clear¬ 
field  County  May  23,  Blair 
County  June  1  and  Lycoming 
County  June  6. 

■ 

Clyde  Moiiitt  Named 
Coloradoan  Publisher 

Clyde  E.  Moffitt,  treasurer  of 
the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Collins  Express 
and  Courier,  recently  renamed 
the  Coloradoan,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Colo¬ 
radoan  by  Merritt  C.  Spieidel, 
president  of  the  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Moffitt  for  five  years  was 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  newspaper  and  assistant 
publisher  of  Iowa  City  Iowan. 


Thousands  of  new  families  have 
found  Florida,  the  Empire  of  the  Sun, 
a  glorious  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work  . .  .  right  around  the  calendar! 

And  Florida  industries,  some  new 
-  some  old . . .  keep  them  busy.  Thus 
has  Florida  developed  a  permanent 
annual  payroll  that  far  exceeds  the 
income  from  tourists  at  any  time. 

Rapidly  increasing  population 
figures,  bank  deposits,  buying  power 
and  postal  receipts ...  all  tell  the  story 
of  Florida's  phenomenal  growth  and 
its  stability  as  a  52-weeks-a-year 
market.  Florida  and  Floridians 
constitute  a  great  market  today  . . . 
and  an  even  greater  market  after 
Victory  is  won. 

You  can  command  complete 
coverage  and  complete  confidence 
in  Florida's  3  major  markets  and 
their  trading  territories  by  telling 
your  story  ...  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  Florida's  3  great  morning 
dailies  ...  at  low  cost. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Joumalism.  Columbia  UnlTenity.  N.  Y. 


Small  Town  Editor 
Dissects  Life 

ROOSTERS  CROW  IN'  TOWN  bv 

Henry  Beetle  Honuh.  226  np.  \ew 

York:  D.  Appleton  Century  Co.  $2. .SO. 

THIS  TIME,  a  novel.  It  Is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  one  by  the 
newspaper  man  who  made  his 
autobioKranhv,  “Country  Edi¬ 
tor.”  into  1940’s  best  seller. 

Probably  every  newspaper 
man  has  a  good  novel  in  him.  To 
do  more  than  one  takes  a  bit  of 
genius,  a  wand  of  creative  im¬ 
agination.  From  Dickens  on 
through  Kipling.  Dreiser  and 
Hemingway,  newsmen  have  had 
that  wand.  But  one  there  nearly 
always  is.  if  the  poor  devil  can 
squeeze  it  out  between  deadlines 
and  foreet  a  while  his  long- 
trained  fidelity  to  fact  instead  of 
fancy. 

Only  the  country  doctor  sees 
conflict  and  frustration  and  the 
rest  of  human  elementals  as  in¬ 
timately  and  comorehendingly 
as  the  reporter.  And  few  doc¬ 
tors  are  as  sensitive  to  emotional 
pattern  or  as  able  to  write  It 
into  an  imitation  of  life  that 
clarifies. 

Sees  and  Feels 

Henry  Hough  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  a  small  town 
editor.  He  has  watched  the 
makings  of  a  Yankee  village 
with  a  gifted  eve  and  ohilosonhic 
heart.  So  gifted  and  so  philo¬ 
sophic.  indeed,  that  the  towns  in 
his  books  could  be  Westport. 
Conn.,  Cen+rslla.  Mo.,  or  St. 
John.  Kan.  His  “Roosters  Crow 
in  Town”  is  a  novel  of  refresh¬ 
ing  discernment.  Not  great,  but 
certainlv  off  the  top  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fictive  bottle. 

What  is  It  about?  Well,  his 
publishers  sav  it  is  the  story  of 
“how  Chris  Shearard  solves  the 
mystery  of  his  father's  death.” 
That  is  like  calling  Meyer  Ber¬ 
ger’s  New  York  Times  story  of 
soldiers  starting  up  from  dreams 
on  a  hospital  train  at  night  the 
story  of  how  some  boys  got 
from  one  place  to  another  after 
dark.  Someone  in  the  jacket 
department  seemed  afraid  a 
novel  wouldn’t  sell  today  with¬ 
out  death  and  mystery  in  it.  He 
underestimated  Mr.  Hough. 

For  a  novel  is  a  ship’s  search¬ 
light  illumining  a  rubber  boat, 
picking  it  out  of  the  black  ocean, 
probing  its  human  microcosm 
with  light.  Those  at  the  rail  see 
hunger,  courage,  fear,  elation. 
Voices  they  can’t  forget  talk  of 
things  that  will  always  be  part 
of  them,  and  there  is  meaning  in 
eyes  and  lines  and  posture. 

In  some  form,  as  all  of  us 
know,  that  is  what  a  good  novel 
does.  But  it  is  news  when  a 
new  novel  does  it.  Plot  and 
mystery,  sadism,  nothing-to-say, 
and  peep  shows  interfere.  So 
many  typists  write. 

“Roosters”  does  some  pretty 
satisfactory  searchlighting.  Its 
plot  is  pleasantly  slender.  Its 
writing  is  lean  and  sensitive  and 


natural:  new.spaper  writing.  Its 
armchair  whimsy  is  delightful: 
its  knowledge  of  people,  towns, 
.sub-surface  conflicts  and  the  im¬ 
pact  war  on  the  home  front  has 
on  them  all. 

It  is  hardly  a  mvstery.  Chris’s 
father  seems  added  like  a  canned 
feature,  for  extra  circulation. 
Chris  himself  is  principally  an 
interlocutor,  a  precocious  19- 
year-old  who  talks  with  the  ma- 
turitv  of  George  Meredith’s 
maidens  who  discourse  in  their 
teens  like  doctors  of  philosophy. 

The  storv  is  the  story  of  frus¬ 
tration.  Helen  Coye  married 
the  country  publisher  when  she 
was  IR  and  beautiful,  and  he 
was  in  his  early  forties  and  well- 
to-do  and  fascinating.  Tragedy 
is  always  the  tragedy  of  well- 
intentioned  bad  judgment. 
Neither  of  them  realizes  that  the 
difference  between  35  and  60  is 
far  greater  than  the  difference 
of  18  and  43. 

It  is  the  key  frustration.  But 
there  are  frustrations  all  about. 
Tom  Wade,  the  editor,  is  frus¬ 
trated  about  his  job.  You  reach 
the  ceiling  pretty  soon  on  a 
small  paper.  Cheney  Cunning¬ 
ham  is  frustrated  in  his  desire 
for  political  power.  Kathleen 
Stevens,  the  young  school¬ 
teacher.  sees  youth  and  its  kisses 
swept  away  to  war. 

Helen,  in  her  thirties  and  emo¬ 
tionally  hungry,  yearns  for  Tom 
Wade  in  his  forties,  for  Chris  in 
his  teens,  for  Cunningham,  for 
Sergeant  Fardella — for  love  or 
emotional  satisfaction  or  what¬ 
ever  Freudian  or  Tennysonism 
terminology  one  prefers.  Helen’s 
problem  is  yearning — yearning 
for  something  she  hasn’t  got 
legitimately  but  won’t  quite 
achieve  illegitimately  because  of 
basic  and  long-fixed  decency. 

Touch  oi  Conrad 

Ironically  the  young  wife’s 
tragedy  is  largely  her  funda¬ 
mental  loyalty  for  her  husband. 
It  tears  at  her  appetite.  It  might 
all  have  gone  along  compara¬ 
tively  unnoticed:  at  least,  quies¬ 
cent.  But  there  came  the  war. 
Emotions  quickened,  inhibitions 
weakened,  there  was  “so  little 
time.”  Sudden  civil  defense 
authority  stirred  desires  for 
power  by  the  little  Fascists  who 
lurk  in  every  country  and  in  the 
quietest  little  towns.  It  is  Con- 
radian  in  this.  It  suggests  the 
“Heart  of  Darkness”  and  the  un¬ 
covering  of  latent  desires  which 
changed  conditions  bring. 

It  is  a  deft  searchlight,  and 
penetrating.  New  conditions 
reveal  traits  that  were  always 
there."  It  is  competently  done. 
The  characters  react  differently. 
Tom  Wade  started  out  believing 
in  nothing.  He  ends  up  believ¬ 
ing  there  are  sermons  in  stones 
and  good  in  practically  every¬ 
thing.  Helen  starts  out  with 
every  boy  and  middle-aged  man 
in  love  with  her.  She  ends  up 
losing  them  all  except  her  gar¬ 
rulous  sundown  husband. 


Even  Publisher  Coye,  with 
his  help  going  off  to  war,  comes 
wholesomely  out  of  his  ivory 
tower  and  gets  to  work  again  as 
a  newspaper  man.  He  still  is 
badlv  addicted  to  Emerson,  and 
he  reminds  one  a  little  of  Mene- 
laus  when  Helen  has  lo.st  the 
Count  of  Paris  and  the  rest  of 
her  extra-curr'cnlar  activities. 

As  Author-Editor  Hough  puts 
it,  “Helen  must  know  now  that 
to  bring  forth  beautiful  flowers 
from  crumbly  dark  garden  soil 
was  not  creativeness  enough  for 
a  woman  still  young:  she  had 
seen  the  new  world  through 
swimming  air  of  her  own  desire, 
as  dizzv  as  the  heat  of  an  Aug¬ 
ust  day.  An  eager  fertility  of 
her  spirit  and  her  body  would 
not  let  her  rest.  Sergeant  Far¬ 
della  had  done  this  to  her  with 
a  smile  and  a  careless  word.  He 
had  done  this  while  he  danced 
with  her  in  his  arms.  .  ,  .  You 
couldn’t  get  back,  you  couldn’t 
escape  from  the  passion  of  this 
real  world.” 

That,  delightfully,  is  about  as 
close  to  the  pedantry  of  nsv- 
chological  explanation  as  Artist 
Hough  ever  gets.  With  the  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  man’s  ulti¬ 
mate  skill,  he  lets  the  story  tell 
itself.  His  characters  impinge 
upon  each  other,  upon  their 
emotions,  and  upon  a  tumultuous 
time.  ’They  do  it  clearly.  And 
most  who  run  can  read  it. 

Even  Chris’s  father,  who  mar¬ 
ried  through  a  matrimonial 
agency  and  who  was  mouselike 
throughout  his  life,  hanged  him¬ 
self  for  frustrated  love,  stirred 
by  a  fadded  picture  which  an¬ 
other  man  had.  It’s  a  piquant 
minor  note. 

Not  the  least  discerning  point 
in  Mr.  Hough’s  admirable  book 
— the  sort  of  book  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  every  good  newspaper 
man — is  the  closing,  offhand 
paragraph  with  which  the  pre¬ 
cocious  young  Chris  marries  his 
teacher  who  had  deliberately 
fallen  into  his  arms  to  stir  them 
both  as  she  saw  youth  on  the 
march.  The  paragraph  reports 
without  comment  the  uncon¬ 
scious  but  almost  universal  sel¬ 
fishness  of  young  love: 

“  ‘I  love  you,’  Chris  said,  but 
he  meant  much  more  than  that. 
He  meant  that  he  loved  life,  and 
that  with  her  and  through  her  he 
could  live  as  his  heart  desired.” 

It’s  a  good  ending  for  a  news¬ 
paper  man’s  book:  pregnant  re¬ 
porting  without  bold  face, 
Scotch  rule,  or  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  The  reporter  goes  off  to 
war,  the  publisher  comes  back 
into  the  city  room.  Publishers, 
please  note. 

■ 
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WHAT  OUR 

beadehs  say 

The  Weekly  Press 

To  the  Editor: 

Far  be  it  from  lowly  me  to 
quarrel  with  Dick  Stanton,  not 
only  because  he  is  a  VP  of  Ken- 
Yon  tc  Eckhardt  and  a  highly 
iuccessful  publisher,  but  because 
he  is  of  that  all  too  rare  genus 
homo  betimes  known  as  “the 
alt  of  the  earth”  and  is  right  so 
dotfone  often  it  is  difficult  to 
magine  him  ever  being  wrong. 
However,  on  page  11  of  your 
\pr.  14  issue  appears  his  three- 
point  plea  for  the  sworn  circu¬ 
lation  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
giess. 

First,  “advertising  buyer  is 
entitled  to  an  honest  statement 
of  what  he  is  getting.”  But  if 
:irculation  were  purely  quanti- 
ative,  where  is  the  argument 
against  the  free  or  “controlled 
circidation”  media?  It  isn’t  alto¬ 
gether  “How  many”  but  also 
very  largely  “Who”  that  tells  the 
space  buyer  what  he  is  getting. 
Second,  “an  honest  statement 
protects  an  honest  publisher 
from  the  false  circulation  claims 
of  a  dishonest  competitor.”  As¬ 
suming  that  this  “dishonest 
competitor”  will  not  swear  to  in- 
dated  figures,  which  is  a  broad 
and  ill  -  founded  assumption, 
what  is  there  in  a  sworn  circu¬ 
lation  statement  to  protect  the 
cash-in-advance,  no  premium, 
clean,  business-like  list  of  the 
publisher  whose  paper  is  bought 
and  paid  for  by  people  who  want 
to  read  it,  from  the  claims  of 
‘he  publisher  who  uses  pre¬ 
miums,  clubbing  offers,  and  all 
manner  of  unsound  devices  to 
build  a  list  which  may  easily  be 
wo-thirds  or  more  in  far  ar- 
••ears? 

Third,  is  it  merely  circulation 
national  advertisers  want  to  buy 
)r  will  buy,  or  is  it  a  market  for 
heir  clients’  goods?  Who  can 
pit  500  bona  fide  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  a  good  market  against 
10,000  slip-shod  circulation  in  a 
poor  market?  May  it  not  be  the 
Important  mission  of  the  weekly 
press  first  to  prove  that  markets 
exist  in  their  circulation  areas, 
ind  then  that  they  cover  those 
areas? 

I  really  doubt  if  there  is  a 
substitute  for  ABC! 

Ralph  W.  Keller. 

Manager,  Minnesota 

Editorial  Association. 

Used  Car  Ads 

To  the  Editor: 

Under  a  new  OPA  ruling 
newspapers  cannot  accept  used 
car  advertising  unless  each  ad¬ 
vertisement  states  the  “make  of 
nor,  yeor  model,  body  type,  the 
price  ond  a  phrase  that  the  price 
a  loithin  OPA  ceiling."  (E.  & 
P-.  May  19,  p.  44). 

While  the  matter  in  a  city  of 
our  size  is  not  of  great  impor- 
^ce  at  present  financially,  since 
?°*^ny  used  cars  are  being  of- 
jered  for  sale,  we  lost  a  three- 
lune  classified  insertion  because 
the  advertiser  did  not  want  to 
quote  the  price  he  was  asking, 
yet  was  able  to  have  his  ad 


broadcast  over  the  local  radio 
station  without  it. 

It  is  our  belief  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  the 
acceptance  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  should  also  pertain  to  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  I  wonder  if  such 
stations  should  not  be  so  in¬ 
formed  by  OPA  in  case  they 
have  not  already  received  simi¬ 
lar  limitations  on  used  car  ad¬ 
vertising? 

William  Albert  Karsch, 
Advertising  and  Business 
Manager, 

Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe.  | 

Know  the  Veteran 

To  the  Editor: 

Did  you  know  that  over  one 
million  veterans  of  our  armed 
forces  are  now  entitled  to  wear 
the  Honorable  Service  Button? 

Did  you  know  that  many  more  j 
millions  of  Americans  who  | 
should  know  better  do  NOT  | 
know  this  button  when  they  see 
it  on  a  veteran  who  has  done  | 
his  bit? 

Do  you  know  who  can  change  ; 
that?  Well,  I  do — it’s  the  news-  j 
papers  and  they  can  do  it  I 
through  newspaper  advertising  ' 
just  like  they  can  sell  merchan¬ 
dise. 

I  urge  the  newspapers  to  have 
their  display  advertisers  carry  a 
little  cut  of  this  Honorable  Ser¬ 
vice  Button  in  their  ads — I  urge 
the  newspapers  to  write  a  lead 
editorial  and  run  the  cut  of  the 
Button. 

Hil  F.  Best, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

k 

Novel  by  Rene  Kuhn  | 
Goes  to  Third  Printing 

Following  in  her  mother’s 
footsteps,  and  her  father’s,  too, 
Rene  Kuhn  is  making  news  in 
the  literary 
world  with  her 
novel,  “34  Charl¬ 
ton,”  which  Ap-  j 
pleton  -  Century  ! 
has  sent  into  its  I 
third  printing  ; 
already.  And 
Miss  Kuhn,  who 
has  done  some 
writing  for  the 
United  Press, 
has  gone  to  work 
on  another ! 
novel.  I 

“34  Charlton”  I 
is  the  story  of  an  Irish-American 
family  in  Greenwich  Village. 
’I^e  author  is  the  daughter  of 
Irene  Kuhn,  noted  by-liner  and 
author,  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  the  late  Bert  L. 
Kuhn,  newspaper  man,  who  died  ! 
in  the  Orient.  Born  in  Honolulu,  i 
Miss  Kuhn  lived  in  China,  Japan 
and  Central  America  before  en¬ 
tering  college  in  the  U,  S.  Part 
of  her  education  was  obtained  ! 
at  the  University  of  Mexico.  j 

No  Luxury  Tax 

Quebec,  May  21 — Newspapers 
and  magazines,  regarded  by  the 
Quebec  government  as  “neces¬ 
sary  requirements,”  have  been 
exempted  from  the  special  lux-  : 
ury  tax  of  6%  which  has  been  in  j 
force  throughout  the  province 
since  Apr.  27,  ' 


Rene  Kuhn 


editor  I,  PUILISHER  for  Mgy  24.  im 


...LOOK  AT  HOUSTON  TODAY! 


AIR  SERVICE  CENTER 

#  HOUSTON — already  oil  capital  and  cotton  capital 
of  the  world  and  third  largest  deepwater  port  in  America 
— is  also  destined  to  be  impiortant  in  the  new  Air  Age 
just  ahead.  Giant  passenger  liners  and  huge  cargo  planes 
will  link  the  whole  world  in  the  postwar  era  of  swift  trans¬ 
portation  by  air.  And  no  spot  on  earth  is  more  than  sixty 
hours  from  Houston’s  modem  Municipal  Airport— one 
of  the  best  in  the  South. 

Houston — strategic  gateway  to  Mexico  and  to  Central 
and  South  America — is  now  served  by  three  great  trans¬ 
continental  airlines,  with  frequent  direct  connections  to 
all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  Recently  increased 
air  services  —  together  with  those  being  planned — will 
make  Houston  a  major  air  center  of  the  western  world 
after  the  war. 

Houston’s  future  as  an  air  transportation  center  is  but 
another  assurance  of  the  continued  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  South’s  largest  market — made  great  by  its 
deepwater  iK>rt,  its  oil  and  other  natural  resources,  its 
agriculture  and  its  manufacturing. 
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ANPA’S  ANNUAL  NEWSPRINT  REPORT 


'nie  world- wide  demend  lor  newa- 
print  and  its  importance  in  tbe  war 
economy  of  today  it  well  illuatrated  by 
the  brilliant  victory  of  tbe  forces  of 
General  of  tbe  Armies,  Douylas  Mac- 
Arthur.  General  MacArtbur  announced 
the  fall  of  Manila  on  tbe  morninir  of 
Feb.  6.  On  Fob.  8  AP  carried  the  lol- 
lowiny  dispatch  “The  Manila  Bulletin 
applied  to  WPB  today  for  newsprint 
to  resume  publication.  They  estimated 
that  they  would  need  720  tons  of  news¬ 
print  duriny  104,'>.”  The  application 
was  promptly  granted. 

Inn-rasing  Ilemaiids  fur  Newsprint  for 
IJberaU'il  Coanlries 
Cities  and  villages  are  being  lib¬ 
erated  or  captured  in  great  numbers 
dally.  Our  armies  and  rehabilitation 
directors  place  the  greatest  importance 
upon  our  immediately  furnishing  news¬ 
papers.  printed  information  and  text¬ 
books  for  these  areas.  The  Allieti 
Commission  in  Italy  furnished  one  mil¬ 
lion  textbooks  for  a  re-education  pro¬ 
gram.  Allied  Air  Forces  have  been 
dropping  an  av(<rage  of  two  thousanii 
pieces  of  literature  a  minute  over  Ger¬ 
man  occupied  territory.  This  .atone 
requires  two  hundred  tons  of  paper  a 
month. 

Besides  this,  what  we  might  call 
"the  ai'tual  combat  uses  of  newsprint." 
the  fighting  forces  have  found  the 
v.alue  of  newspapers  for  our  men,  with 
the  resultant  use  of  a  large  quantity 
of  newsprint  for  prieCng  ilally  or 
weekly  papers  for  our  trooiis  and  sea¬ 
men. 

“Men  who  are  now  soldiers  and 
sailors,  for  example,  arc  being  bom¬ 
barded  b.v  Editions  for  the  .\rmed  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization 
which  dispatched  8H  million  free  vol- 
times  in  liM.T.  .16  million  last  ye.ar,  and 
aims  to  deliver  70  million  this  year,” — 
From  the  New  York  (N.  T.)  Wall  SI. 
Journal.  March  10.  10-1.1. 

Demands  of  this  character  seem  not 
oyl.v  to  lie  Increasing  but  to  lie  increas¬ 
ing  in  greater  and  greater  degrees.  Ex¬ 
ports  on  liehalf  of  the  Government  in 
1044  tot.aled  .11. 16.1  Ions;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  set  .aside,  for  export  in  the 
first  quarter  of  104*  alone.  .12.880 
tons  (1.717  tons  more  than  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year  1044).  and  have  set  aside  42.- 
800  tons  for  the  seeotiH  quarter  ( an 
Increase  of  one-third  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1045). 

Demands  of  Oovemmeiil  .\getiries 
During  the  remainder  of  104.5  at 
least,  the  demands  of  different  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  likely  to  increase. 
The  .4rmy  Procurement  Program  for 
1046  has  been  increased  by  114  billion 
dollars.  It  takes  packaging  material, 
usually  made  from  the  very  best  pulps, 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  material 
the  Services  buy.  Beyond  this,  great 
quantities  of  material  must  he  used 
for  re-packaging  the  supplies  .md 
equipment  that  will  he  moved  from 
Europe  to  the  Japanese  Theatre. 

Publishers  of  the  United  States  are 
glad  to  adjust  their  needs  for  news¬ 
print  to  accommodate  all  legitimate 
requirements  of  our  Armed  Services. 
But  publishers  must  and  wil  exercise 
vigil,ance  to  prevent  those  who  were 
not  users  of  newsprint  before  the 
short.ages,  and  who  now  seek  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  our  supply,  from  doing  so. 
We  believe  we  have  the  support  of  the 
newsprint  manufacturing  industry  gen¬ 
erally  in  this  policy. 

Rediirtlon  of  Newsprint  for  Media 
Competitive  Reasons 
Publishers  also  must  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  tho.se  who  advocate  re¬ 
ductions  in  our  supply  for  media  com¬ 
petitive  reasons.  ITiere  w.as  a  strong 
move  in  this  direction  during  the  first 
quarter  of  lfl45.  This,  in  spite  of 
statements  by  responsible  WPB  of¬ 
ficials,  that  a  diversion  of  newsprint 
pulp  would  result  in  no  material  bene¬ 
fit  or  relief  to  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  high  grade  pulps  and  papers. 
Thanks  to  prompt  and  comprehensive 
action  by  a  task  group  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of 
WPB,  these  efforts  to  have  newsprint 
reduced  for  newspapers  purely  for 
competitive  reasons  were  unsuccessful. 

Pnlpwood  Shortage  rant>4  by 
Droughts  and  Blizzards 
Many  things  have  happened  in  the 
last  twelve  months  to  threaten  our 
supply  of  newsprint.  One  of  the 


must  important  was  the  drought  of  tbe 
i-ummer  of  li>44,  which  caused  many 
streams  to  dry  up  prematurely.  At 
least  d6U,tK)U  curds  ot  wuud  that  were 
cut  were  left  in  the  woods  lur  lack  of 
water  to  float  them  to  tbe  mills.  This 
was  heartbreaking  because  mill  man¬ 
agements  in  the  United  States,  Uanada 
and  Newfoundland  had  spent  many 
anxious  hours  getting  necessary  labor 
into  the  wootln  to  cut  as  much  wood 
as  possible.  The  unusually  early  and 
prolonged  freezes  of  the  past  winter 
caused  a  further  curtailment  in  wood 
reaching  mill  ponds.  Thanks  to  the 
early  t>rcak-up  tins  spring  though,  this 
condition  has  been  relieved. 

The  repeated  blizzards  in  January 
and  February  caused  embargoes  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  through  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  These  embargoes  resulted  in 
car  shortage.s  at  the  mills.  But. 
thanks  to  tbe  cooperative  efforts  of 
Government  otilcials  in  the  United 
States  and  Caiiaila;  .and  to  paiier  mill 
associations:  to  the  railroad  iieople;  to 
publishers  throughout  the  stricken  area 
and  to  the  ANP.V  Traffic  Department, 
not  a  single  instance  w.as  recordi?d  of 
a  newspaper  being  entirely  out  of 
paper. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  lieginning 
of  the  war,  your  Committee  is  able  to 
indicate  the  propeets  of  a  brighter  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  immediate  future.  Re¬ 
ports  from  several  producing  centers 
indicate  a  much  improved  labor  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  woods  during  the  past 
cutting  season.  This  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  the  important  pulpwood 
cutting  centers  of  Quebec.  There  is 
.a  possibility  of  more  pulp,  pulpwood. 
and  newsprint  being  available,  at  least 
from  Canada,  sometime  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  year,  contingent  upon 
an  adequate  supply  of  coal  .and  trans¬ 
portation. 

Scandinavia  as  Source  for  .\dditional 
Supply 

-Mlied  Armies,  at  this  writing,  are 
making  great  strides  towards  liberating 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  open¬ 
ing  their  waterways. 

Supplies  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  other  than  Sweden,  seem 
nebulous.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
Sweden  has  large  quantities  of  pulp 
already  manufactured;  that  her  mills 
have  been  maintained  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  improved;  that  the  time  that 
Sweden  has  been  shut  off  from  world¬ 
wide  trading  has  been  spent  in  build¬ 
ing  many  ships.  Thus,  Sweden  has 
the  mills,  pulp,  manpower  and  electric 
(lower  with  which  to  start  producing 
paper  immediately  and  has  bottoms  in 
which  to  ship.  Also,  spokesmen  for 
the  Swedish  industry  have  indicated 
their  hope  that  they  can  supply  this 
market  after  the  war  at  least  to  the 
same  degree  as  they  did  before  tbe 
war. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Finland  and 
Norway  may  also  re-enter  our  paper 
and  pulp  market. 

Publishers  are  greatly  Indebted  to 
many  sources  for  maintaining  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  in  tbe  last  12  months 
.against  great  odds. 

Many  .\id  in  Maintaining  Supplies 

Perhaps  foremost  is  the  WPB  News- 
liaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee. 
This  Committeee  has  concerned  itself 
in  many  directions  with  maintaining 
the  siipplv  of  newsprint  for  newspa- 
paper  publishers.  A  great  deal  of 
time  generally  has  been  devoted  to 
si-eine  that  this  supply  is  distributed 
.IS  iMiuitably  as  humanly  possible. 
Members  of  this  Committee  have  Jour¬ 
neyed  to  war-crowded  Washington 
monthly  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  WPB  Forest  Products  Bureau 
he.aded  by  Benton  R.  C.ancell  has  done 
most  efficient  work  in  maintaining, 
and  even  increasing  in  some  phases, 
the  overall  supply  of  paper  products. 
We  have  been  the  beneflci.aries  of  Mr. 
r.-inceH’s  able  direction. 

.\rthur  R.  Treanor  and  J.  Hale 
Steinm.an,  the  two  men  who.  during 
the  last  12  months,  have  given  up 
their  duties  as  important  newspaper 
executives  to  go  to  Washington  to 
direct  the  Printing  and  Publishing  D1- 
vieicn  of  WPB  have  worked  intelli¬ 
gently  and  unceasingly  for  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
printing  papers.  _ 

Carroll  Hanson.  Chief  of  the  WPB 
Newspaper  Section,  has  been  untiring 


in  faithful  service  and  he  has  our 
gratitude.  We  appreciate  bis  services, 
made  possible  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  Vice  Chairman. 
WPB  Office  of  Operations,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Mr.  Caiiccll  as  Director  of  the 
WPB  Forest  IToducts  Bureau,  Hiland 
G.  Batcheller,  Chief  of  Operations  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  J.  A. 
Krug,  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  have  given  equitable  and  un¬ 
derstanding  direction  of  the  necessary 
WPB  restrictions  for  all  segments  of 
the  printing  industry. 

Newsprint  mills  in  the  United  States 
have  met  the  challenge  of  war  condi¬ 
tions  admirably.  Besides  having  to 
till  out  their  labor  ranks  with  many 
prisoners  of  war,  and  having  to  pro¬ 
duce  quantities  of  news  machine  pulp 
and  newsprint  on  post  haste  govern¬ 
ment  orders,  they  have,  generally 
speaking,  taken  good  care  of  their 
customers. 

Record  of  Canadian  Newsprint 
Industry 

The  Canadian  Industry  has  done  an 
admirable  job  in  supplying  the  United 
States  with  paper  and  pulp  products 
under  war  conditions.  Because  of  some 
recent  uninformed,  and  we  believe  un¬ 
just  criticism,  it  is  only  lair  to  make 
a  record  in  this  annual  report  of  a 
factual  statement  by  Charles  Vining, 
President  of  tbe  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada: 

“Compared  with  the  five  pre-war 
years  of  1935-3B,  the  average  an¬ 
nual  increases  of  wartime  supply 
from  Canada  have  been:  pulpwood. 
im-rea.sed  by  28  % ;  pulp,  increased  by 
Sfiri;  newsprint,  increased  by  14%. 
Me.asurod  in  cords  of  woo<l,  the 
above  increases  represent  a  com¬ 
bined  total  increase  of  .13%." 

The  I’ulpwood  Situation 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  chart 
on  the  back  of  Newsprint  Bulletin  No. 
11-1046,  Feb.  2,  for  the  effective 
worK  done  by  the  Newspaper  Pulp¬ 
wood  C-ommittee,  headed  by  Chairman 
Walter  .M.  Dear.  Chairman  Dear  is 
making  a  separate  report  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Waste  Paper  Committee  to  Report 
.\  lagging  interest  in  producing 
waste  paper  at  a  critical  time  was 
promptly  met  by  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign,  abl.y  directed 
by  Chairman  Edwin  S.  Friendly. 
Ch.airman  Friendly  is  making  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report. 

Boren  and  Truman  Congresslanal 
Committeee 

Two  congressional  committeee  have 
continued  their  interest  in  newsprint 
supply.  The  Senate  Truman  Commit¬ 
tee  (now  the  Senate  Committee  In¬ 
vestigating  National  Defense  Program) 
reviewed  the  pulpwood  situation  as  it 
affects  the  paper  production.  The 
Boren  Committee  has  been  active  in 
many  phases  of  newsprint  supply. 
Continuation  of  this  Committee 
through  the  79th  Congress  is  of  great 
value  to  newspapers. 

That  others  than  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  an  Interest  in  the  supply 
of  newsprint  for  daily  newspapers  h.as 
been  evidenced  by  the  request  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  tiabor 
a.sking  WPB  to  aid  in  trying  to  in- 
crea-se  .allotments  of  newlsprint  to 
daily  newspapers;  by  similar  requests 
from  President  John  C.  Watson  ot 
New  York  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants  and  George  P.  Gable. 
President  of  William.F.  Gable  Company 
(retail  merehantsl  Altoona.  Pa.;  and 
by  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senator  Willis  of  Indiana. 
Chances  for  Use  of  .10-I/b.  Newsprint 
to  be  Re-reviewed 

The  many  publishers  who  have  used 
.10-pound  newsprint  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  paper  of  this  basis  weight 
may  be  again  available,  as  a  result  of 
a  message  from  Charles  Vining.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newsprint  .Association  ot 
Canada  to  W.  G.  Chandler,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  group  of  U.  9.  pub¬ 
lishers  who  conferred  with  Can.adlan 
manufacturers  on  this  question  in 
.Tune.  1944.  The  message  from  Mr. 
Vining  said  that  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  glad  to  examine  the 
question  again.  The  two  groups  will 
meet  early  in  .Tune. 

OP.A  announced  an  increase  in  the 
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Belling  price  of  newsprint  of  Ja 
effective  as  of  March  29,  19t(  i, 
lielieved  that  mills  generally 
iheir  price  $3  a  ton  ellectivs  m  iw 
iiiunts  scheduled  on  and  after  amji 
-Most  mills  priced  unshipped 
specified  for  shipment  prior  lo^ 
1,  that  was  shipped  on  or  after 
at  the  old  price.  *■ 

Orders  for  newsprint  for  mM 
months  have  exceeeded  supply.  £ 
IS  due  to  the  great  increase  in  tei^ 
ment  orders  and  to  increases  in  orin 
from  non-newspaper  sources,  booi  g 
which  it  is  suspected  are  trying  ts 
newsprint  for  the  first  time. 
tive  with  orders  for  the  second  m 
ter.  WPiB  reduced  delivery  quota  amt 
I..-240  by  0  7e  a  month,  in  an  stttai; 
to  bring  orders  in  balance  with  k 
ply.  ft  is  believed  that,  beonsi  g 
tbe  general  healthy  inventory  litnstia 
of  publishers,  this  will  not  csn«  » 
undue  hardship. 

Although  there  are  iirospects  fin 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the 
of  newsprint  during  the  next  u 
months,  we  believe  that  demand  eil 
more  than  keep  pace  with  nggd 
Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  erwy 
Usher  to  continue  to  conserve  stw 
print  in  every  possible  way.  We  ide 
you  to  B  Bulletin  No.  24  - 1941.  iirJ 
25  for  methods  to  conserre  Dew- 
iirint.  Also  your  obligatiw  to  ny 
port  waste  paper  drives  and  My 
wood  producing  campaigns  eoettssn 

We  recommend  that  publisMrs  hw 
contracts  with  dependable  soortei  kr 
their  requirements  of  newsprint. 

We  have  noted  with  interest  wwn; 
liispatchcs  during  the  past  year  M- 
cating  the  possible  development  ot  fit 
luilp  and  paper  industry  in  AImU 
We  are  informed  that  the  1#  nilSn 
.-tcrc  timber  tract  in  Tonga*  hmi 
is  of  excellent  high-grade  pakw 
speeies. 

The  financial  condition  of  nenm: 
mills  seems  to  have  eontinned 
in  the  last  12  months.  The  yalwit 
pulp  and  paper  products  mamlK 
lured  in  Canada  continues  to  adf*#. 
The  latest  information  we  have  k  to 
the  year  1943  when  the  valne  m 
$345.65.1.000.  This  was  a  new  Wi 
and  Is  the  fourth  sneeessive  ym  k 
which  new  highs  were  pooled.  Tto 
was  71.8%  more  than  the  vihe  k 
19,19.  Newsprint  comprised  TOJD  o! 
the  total  tonnage  made  In  Canahii 
1943. 

General  statistics  follow;  The  Wi- 
lights  arc  that  20.2%  lesi  newMkl 
was  used  in  1944  than  in  1941 
13.6%  less  than  in  1943.  S«<h 
-American  production  in  1044  w 
16.4%  less  than  in  1941  and  f»l» 
than  in  194.1. 

Report  of  the  Treosum 

In  presenting  the  annual  repwl 
your  Treasurer  for  the  calend*  !«•' 
1944  the  following  comments  mw  to 
of  interest: 

While  the  revenue  inereiood 
$311,600.45  in  1943  to 
in  1944,  due  largely  to  addition^ 
eeipts  from  Members’  Dues.  l»e*to 
of  a  substanti.al  increase  in  mstol*’ 
ship,  the  expenses  also  ineressfd  nw 
$297. 723. .17  in  194.1  to  SaSt.W* 
in  1944.  The  excess  of  revenne  os!f 
expenses  in  1944  was  $6,720.(16. 

The  revenue  In  1944  was  the  Ikl®* 
in  ANP.A  history. 

Due  .again  to  war  conditions.  " 
penses  increased  in  1944  over  1* 
$.15.0.56.32.  nr  nearly  12*.  W 
principal  factors  were  Payroll#  *W“ 
increased,  in  round  numbers.  fdJW 
Rent.  $2,100:  Postage.  Stationsiy  w 
Snpniles.  $1,090:  Traffle  Depsitoto- 
$1,500;  Mechanical  DensJWJ 
$2,700;  Newsprint  Department. 
Chicago  Offlee.  $10,000:  War 
tising  Council.  $3,200:  U.  S.  ^ 
W->stp  Paper  C.ampaign.  $1.<09. 

The  detailed  audit  report  of 
Gv.'cnman.  MaeNieol  and  Cotnpmf- 
•  ified  nub'ld  aoeoiintants.  to 
■Poerd  of  Directors,  will  he  fonns 
mediately  following  this  renort 
EDWIN  $  FRlENMii- 
TrestoUto 

■ 

Fifty  Years  Old 

The  Wausau  (Wis.)  RfOjJ 
Herald  celebrated  Its  SOtii  v 
niversary  May  14. 

P  0  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  2*. 


sorship  of  a  War  Bond  Queen 
contest  and  already  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  bond  pledges  have 
been  accredited  to  200  candi¬ 
dates.  each  of  whom  must  have 
a  $5,000  pledge  to  qualify.  'Rie 
winner  will  receive  a  trip  to 
Hollywood  and  possibily  a 
of  color  in  .special  screen  test, 
a  touring  bond-sell-  Both  the  News  and  the  Tele¬ 
gram  are  sponsoring  limerick 
and  slogan  contests,  the  awards 
being  bonds  and  stamps. 

Another  paper  reporting  the 
use  of  color  is  the  Fresno  (Cal.) 
Bee,  which  also  reproduced  the 
Iwo  picture  in  four  colors  over 
six  columns  and  did  the  entire 
’  ■  ’  .  •  man¬ 

hours  of  work  in  its  own  plant. 

A  different  promotional  .slant 
is  provided  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  which  has  installed  a  “Dad 
to  G.  I.  Joe”  club  honor  roll  in 
the  window  of  its  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  office,  where  purchasers  of 
bonds  for  sons,  daughters  or 
others  overseas  may  place  their 
names.  Each  buyer  is  given 

iiui/u  _ _  I _  V-Mail  forms 

sent  three  shows  each  day  after  bearing  a  facsimile  of  a  bond. 

on  which  he  may  write  the 
amount  and  names  of  the  donor 
and  the  beneficiary. 

activities  have  the 
.1  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  which  conceived  a  three- 
dimensional,  color  diorama  of 
the  Iwo  pictures  and  erected  it 
.  in  front  of  Borough  Hall  where 

Bond  sales.  Mayor  LaGuardia  it  is  spotlighted  at  night.  In  ad- 
and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Sun  gen-  ditlon,  the  paper  has  initiated 
eral  manager,  were  principal  an  intra-city  competition  among 
speakers.  In  the  first  full  week  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh.  San 
of  activity  $150,000  worth  of  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
“E”  bonds  were  sold,  a  figure  ton  and  Brooklyn  and  bond  sale 
five  times  the  amount  sold  in  the  “standings”  are  carried  on  the 
first  week  of  the  Sun’s  Sixth  War  wire. 

Loan  effort.  Locations  and  pro-  „  ni 

pams  for  the  following  day’s  .  oong  y  ugs 

shows  are  announced  in  the  Also,  it  introduced  a  song 
paper.  “Buy  Your  Bonds  in  Brooklyn.” 

A  number  of  newspapers  em-  which  is  being  sung  at  Ebbets 
ployed  color  to  emphasize  the  Field,  in  theaters  and  over  the 
drive  on  their  own  pages.  ITie  radio,  and  helped  sponsor  a 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  re-  Night  of  Stars  at  the  St.  George 
produced  in  full  color  a  version  Hotel  where  three  millioiis  in 
of  the  Iwo  Jima  photograph  bonds  were  sold,  and  a  5-billion 
showing  civilians  struggling  to  candlepower  array  of  search- 
raise  upright  a  large  red  figure  lights  played  for  a  week  in  Cad- 
“7.”  The  three-column  drawing  man  Plaza. 

with  the  title,  ALL  TOGETHER!”  Cooperating  with  its  local 
appeared  on  the  paper’s  front  radio  station,  the  Charleston 
page  May  14  with  a  story  de-  <W.  Va.)  Gazette  launched  the 
tailing  other  promotional  activ-  loan  with  a  personal  appearance 
ities.  Again  the  World-Herald  show  of  radio  stars,  with  a  bond 
is  offering  $300  in  prize  money  purchase  required  for  admit- 
and  two  recognition  flags  to  tance.  An  indoor  audience  rec- 
stimulate  bond  sales  by  store  and  ?rd  was  established  and  $187,000 
theater  employes.  One  of  the  in  bonds  sold, 
flags  will  go  to  the  retail  store  Variation  on  the  show  theme 
and  the  other  to  the  theater  was  provided  by  the  Des  Moines 
showing  the  largest  “per  em-  Register  and  Tribune,  which 
ploye”  sale,  and  the  money  will  planned  an  armed  forces  exhibit 
go  to  individuals  with  the  largest  that  grew  into  a  two-day  Seventh 
totals.  War  Loan  Kick-Off  featuring  the 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  papers  arrival  of  240  airmen  in  30 
were  unanimous  in  their  use  of  planes  and  their  subsequent  par- 
color,  with  the  Telegram  repro-  ticipation  in  a  mile-long  parade, 
ducing  the  Iwo  Jima  picture  five  ■ 

colunrms  wide  in  natural  color,  r'onvpntion 

the  Deseret  News  ^perimposing  V,^onvemion 

in  red  the  words  “EJuring  Mighty  The  Public  Utilities  Advertis- 
7th  Remember  Dec.  7th”  over  a  ing  Association,  whose  member- 
panel  of  four  war  photographs,  ship  consists  of  more  than  300 
and  the  Tribune  using  the  of-  utility  executives  and  advertis- 
Treasury  symbol  in  red.  ing  agencies  in  America,  has 
wnte  and  blue,  combined  with  cancelled  its  annual  convention 
pictures  and  run  across  the  this  year.  Instead,  a  two-day 
top  of  its  front  page.  business  meeting  will  be  held  in 

Contests  are  also  the  rule  in  Chicago  June  5  and  6,  and  prizes 
tlut  city.  The  Tribune  has  for  the  association’s  1945  Better 
T  with  the  Theaters’  War  Copy  Contest  will  be  awarded 
industry  Committee  in  the  spon-  at  that  time. 

»ITO>  t  PUILISHK  (or  May  2<,  IMS 


Newspapers 
Vary  War  Bond 
Promotions 

With  activities  ranging  from 
generous  use  ( ' 
layouts  to 

ing  van.  the  country’s  daily 
newspapers  are  putting  their 
promotional  shoulders  behind 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive, 
aiming  to  send  it  on  to  complete 
success  At  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
request,  they  have  begun  to  re¬ 
port  their  ideas  now  in  effect.  *  ^  o= 

and  the  week’s  returns  provide  lob  which  represented  35 
a  varied  diet  i-  «- 

The  New  York  Fun’s  Victory 
Van  carries  Broadway.  Holly¬ 
wood  and  radio  entertainment 
and  bond-selling  messages  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  city  where  it 
stops,  puts  on  a  performance, 
selb  bonds  and  then  moves  on 
to  another  location.  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  daily  tours 
throughout  the  drive  and  pre- 

which  there  are  bond  auctions 
of  donated  merchandise  and  gifts. 

First  Show's  Tally  Several  i 

Held  in  City  Hall  Park  on  the  sponsorship 
day  the  drive  officially  opened.  -  -  •  •  • 

the  first  show,  featuring  the  cast 
of  “Oklahoma.”  lasted  two  hours 
and  rolled  up  $30,000  in  War 


MORE  PLANES  are  being  put  into  regular  scheduled 
.\irline  service,  which  means  more  space  is  avail¬ 
able  now  for  all  important  types  of  traffic. 

MORE  SPEED!  Between  all  U.  S.  cities  and  princi¬ 
pal  towns,  your  shipment  not  only  travels  at  a 
speed  of  three  miles  a  minute  but  it  also  receives 
special  handling  at  both  ends  —  special  pick-up 
and  delivery,  at  no  extra  charge.  Deliveries  are 
often  made  the  same  day. 

MORE  COVERAGE!  More  points  in  the  United  States 
and  scores  of  foreign  countries  are  served  directly 
by  air  —  while  shipments  to  2.3,000  off-airline 
points  in  the  United  States  are  handled  through 
rapid  air-rail  schedules. 

LOWER  COST  -  actually  lower  than  before  the  war! 
Air  Express  carries  25  lbs.,  for  example,  more 
than  .500  miles  for  only  S4..38,  more  than  1,000 
miles  for  $8.75. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  “Quizzical  Quizz,”  a  booklet 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many 
a  shipping  problem.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Air 
Express  Division,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 
Or  ask  for  it  at  anv  Airline  or  Express  office. 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 


APRIL  LINAGE  DOWN  2,1%:  NO  LEVELING  OFF  SEEN  YET 


fE  in  newspaper  advertising  In  the  nrjonths  to  come,  when  it  will  be  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE — 52  CITIES 


THE  DECLINE  in  newspaper  advertising 
linage  as  compiled  in  52  major  cities  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  continued  in  April 
with  a  loss  of  2.1%  below  the  figure  for 
April,  1944.  This  pattern  of  decreases, 
which  was  preceded  by  more  than  a  year 
of  steady  and  sometimes  spectacular  in¬ 
creases,  has  now  been  in  effect  for  a  full 
year  and  April’s  loss  makes  it  possible  to 
say  that  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  leveling  off  can  be  anticipated. 

April’s  loss  of  2.1%  or  2,386,175  lines  is, 
however,  not  nearly  as  severe  as  it  was  for 
the  same  month  iast  year  when  linage 
piunged  7%,  dropping  8,810,417  lines  in 
comparison  with  April,  1943.  In  studying 
these  figures  it  should  be  considered,  also, 
that  the  paper  shortage  continues  to  be.  if 
anything,  increasingly  serious,  while  the 
drastic  merchandise  lacks  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  last  spring  are  a  fact  this  year. 


In  the  months  to  come,  when  it  will  be 
po.ssible  to  compare  linage  with  other  peri¬ 
ods  in  which  losses  have  been  sustained, 
newspapers  should  be  able  to  determine 
whether  unavoidable  conditions  such  as 
the  paper  situation  are  largely  responsible 
for  advertising  losses  or  whether  they 
.should  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
promotion  of  the  medium.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  Media  Records’  monthly  reports  will 
bear  special  watching  for  some  time. 

With  the  one  exception  of  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  has  gained  consistently 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  in  Aprii 
has  a  plus  of  12%,  all  classifications  lost. 
Automotive  dropped  5.2%,  department 
stores  4%,  general  2.9%,  retail  and  total 
display  both  2.2%  and  classified  1.4%. 

According  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Index,  total  linage  in  April  was  below  the 


(Coinplltsl  by  KOITOR  A  I'ritLISHia  fna 
.Mrdbi  Kfrordw  Mnikiirrmnital  . 


Linof/t' 

I.inage 

Total  Advertusing 

April  .... 

114.085,268 

116,471,443 

March  . .  . 

116,627,624 

117,751,088 

Display  Only 

.\pril  .... 

87,307,963 

89,303,292 

March  . . . 

90,147,496 

91,373.950 

Classilicd 

April  .... 

26,777,305 

27,168,151 

.March  . . . 

26.480.128 

26,377.138 

Retail 

April  .... 

61,581.350 

62,977,824 

March  . . . 

65,910,962 

65,926.704 

Department  Store 

.\pril  .... 

25.226.896 

26,277,663 

March  . . . 

26,565,299 

27,443,204 

General 

April  .... 

21,080.304 

21,712,788 

March  . . . 

20,044,978 

21,769.481 

.'Vutomotivc 

April  .... 

2,868,699 

3.025,859 

.March  . . . 

2.354,115 

2,039,893 

Financial 

•April  .... 

1,777.610 

1,586,821 

March  . . . 

1.837,441 

1,637,872 

April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


1945 

1944 

ARBOM, 

,  OHIO 

Beacon  Joumal-e,. 

844.354 

835,226 

Beacon  Joumal-S.. 

382.090 

365,562 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

1.226,444 

1.200.788 

ALBANY 

.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbkr.  Newt-e 

684,357 

700,645 

Times  Union-m.... 

467.578 

536,385 

*Times-Union-S 

346,493 

342,652 

Grand  Total  . . , 

1,498,428 

1.579.682 

ALBUqVRRaiTM 

NEW  MEXICO 

^nmal-m  . 

312.799 

344.839 

Tribune-c  . 

359,403 

367.9U7 

Joumal-S  . 

89,083 

88,848 

Grand  Total  . . . 

761.285 

801,594 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m 

540.436 

531.884 

Juumal-e  . 

700.253 

733,577 

Constitution-S  .... 

340.559 

394,127 

•fJoumal-S  . 

404,990 

443,907 

(jrand  Total  . . . 

1.986,238 

2,103,495 

BALTIMORB.  MD. 

News-Poat-e  . 

777,923 

781.633 

.Sun-m  . 

721,756 

741.972 

Sun-e  . 

1,075,165 

1,140.019 

*American-S  . 

369^41 

332,936 

tSun-S  . 

587,978 

542,100 

(Complied  by  Medio  Record*.  Inc.) 


I94S  1944 
CBDAB  RAnoa,  IOWA 

tj*rette-c  .  469,016  477,705 

Guette-S  .  155.242  161,343 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3,532,063  3,538,660 

BATomm,  i«.  J. 

Timc»-e  .  272.896  316,591 

•IRMINOIIAM.  ALA. 

Aac-Hcrald-m  _  464,198  487,413 

Newt-e  .  598.967  682.204 

Po*t-e  .  493,727  463,149 

tNcwi  St  A*e- 

Herald-S  .  434,714  455,366 

Grand  Total  ...  1.991,606  2,088,132 

BOOTON,  MAM. 

Record-Anier'n-m-e..  354,645  357,029 

Giobe-m-e  .  662,295  760,223 

Herald-T  raveler 

(See  note)  .  793,123  846,811 

Po*t-m  .  591,022  608.979 

’Advertisers  _  236.877  253.526 

Globe-S  .  465.611  503.050 

tHerald-S  .  543.467  596.791 

Post-S  .  279,447  259,563 

Grand  Total  ...  3,926.487  4,185.972 

Note:  Globe  it  sold  in  combination, 
momins  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day  Herald.  Record,  morning,  it  sold 
in  oombination  with  the  American,  eve¬ 
ning.  Linage  of  one  edition  it  given. 
BUFFAUI,  N.  T. 

Courier  Ezprest-m.  614.890  635,335 

News-e  .  1,024,548  1,045.749 

*Courier  Expre*a-S  478,084  448,035 

Grand  Total  ...  2.117,522  ^129,119 

CAMDSN,  N.  I. 

Courier  (Sec  note)  711,406  746,042 

Nort:  Tbc  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold 
in  oombination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e,  is  given. 


Grand  Total  . . , 

624,258 

639,048 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

1,216,833 

1,232,668 

Sun-m  . 

647,328 

635.693 

tDaily  News-e  .... 

980,407 

1,017,993 

Herald-American-e. 

537,200 

559,113 

Timet-e  . 

450,303 

532,884 

Tribnne-S  . 

883,344 

805.305 

Sun-S  . 

359.722 

352,810 

*Herald-Amcrican-S 

334,258 

346.566 

Times-S  . 

122,797 

103,865 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

5,532,192 

5,586,897 

dMCniNATL  OHIO 

Enquirer-m . 

.588.895 

667,972 

Poit-e  . 

694,419 

734.290 

Times- SUr-e  . 

849,111 

960,286 

tKnquirer-S  . 

645,572 

691,804 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,777,997 

3,054,352 

rUVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  ... 

612.949 

636,549 

News-c  . 

478.009 

540,487 

Press-e  . 

818.941 

838.579 

•tPIain  Dealers... 

601,836 

629,738 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,511,735 

2,645,353 

OOLDMBCS.  OHIO 

Dispateb-e  . 

944.558 

847.648 

Citizen-e  . 

553.460 

481.842 

Ohio  Sute  Jour.-m 

393.815 

330.655 

Dispatch-S  . 

492.252 

448.796 

Citizen-S  . 

235,351 

200,106 

SUr-w  . 

52,130 

56,325 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,671,566 

2,365,372 

DALLAS. 

TEXAS 

News-m  . 

890,309 

851,605 

Times-Herald-e  . . . 

1,069,815 

1,069.707 

tNews-S  . 

451,485 

426.049 

Times-Herald-S  . . . 

408.233 

372,202 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,819,842 

2,719,563 

DAYTON 

.  OHIO 

Toumal-m  . 

443,178 

415,153 

Herald-e  . 

879,254 

828.619 

News-e  . 

966,467 

1,023,493 

Journal  Herald-S . . 

228.649 

224.006 

News-S  . 

246.686 

268.858 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,764,234 

2,760,129 

OBNTBE. 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn,  Newa-m 

245.887 

260,878 

Post-e  . 

823.750 

823,355 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

99,123 

85,624 

Pott-S  . 

321,563 

359,605 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,490,323 

1,529,462 

DBS  MOINES,  IOWA 

Remster-m  . 

408,285 

389,998 

Tribune»e  . 

511,695 

494,880 

Kegister-S . 

291,723 

262,987 

Free  Press- ra 

N'ews-e  . 

Times-e  . 

Free  Press-S 
tNews-S  . . . . 
•Times-S  ... 


1945 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


528.770 

1,009,953 

640,836 

297,397 

623,195 

378,474 


3,478,625  3,445,683 


DCLDTB,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  467,778  489,497 

News-Tribune-ra  ..  327,545  370,625 

News-Tribune-S  . .  224,402  227,879 

Grand  Tottl  ...  1,019,725  1,088,001 

EL.  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  353.577  361,768 

Herald  Post-e  ....  367,219  357,302 

Timet-S  .  174,044  154,629 


1944  1945  1944 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

585,155  C^uraiit-ra  .  514,997  411411 

995,204  Times-e  .  986,75*  l,l»i;K: 

652,118  ('ourant-S  .  365,82*  ttlJiS 

269,140  - 

534.220  Grand  Total  ...  1.867.581  2421.111 

♦09.846  IIBMPSTEAD-TOWN  N.  I. 

— Z — “  Nassau  Review  5i 

1,445,683  Star-e  .  447.005  30,4!! 

Newsday-e  .  460,105  JXO!' 


Grand  ToUl  ...  907,110  70491 

HOBOKEN,  N.  2, 

Jersey  Ob*erver-e..  454,0M  4513? 

HOirSTON,  TEXAS 
Chronicle-e  .  1,132,051  1,U9A' 


Grand  Total  , , .  894,840 

KillE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e.  443,097 

Times-e  .  596.565 

Dispatch  Herald-S .  238,052 


Chronicle-e  .  1,132,051  1,U9A' 

361,768  Post-m  .  763.563  4753:.’ 

357,302  Press-e  .  582,966  42330: 

154,629  Chronicle-S  .  443  096  4M345 

-  Post-S  .  365,734  353.401 


Grand  Total  ...  1,277,714 
BVANSVIUJC.  IND. 

Courier-m  .  574.527 

Press-e  .  589,013 

Courier  &  Prest-S.  183,394 


py^  Grand  Total  . . .  3.287,410  1,1«,71C 

443,097  450,294  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

596.565  556,148  News-e  .  1,115,315  1,1123*! 

238,052  212,093  .Star-m  .  878,379  7943*! 

- Times-e  718,017  713354 

1,277,714  1,218,535  tStar-S  .  547,184  62(2*: 


Grand  Total  ...  1,346,934 

PUNT,  MICH. 

Journal-e  .  850,921 

Joumal-S  .  269,071 


574  527  621  227  Grand  Xotal  •.*  3,258,89$ 

589ioi3  63l’,642  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA 

183,394  189,220  Times  Union-m  ...  578,279  5«.4M 

-  Joumal-e  .  551.840  5*73» 

1,346,934  1,442,089  Times  Uiiion-S  ...  315,310  1153*: 


Grand  Total  ...  1,119,992  1,154,220 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-ra..  433,089  477,146 

News  Sentinel-e  ..  887,223  852,051 

Journal  Gazette-S..  388,129  327,387 


Grand  Total  ...  1,708,441  1 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
ar-Telegram-m  . .  261,438 

ar-Telegram-e  . .  550,538 


Star-Telegram-m 

Star-Telegram-e 

Press-e  . 

Star-Telegram-S 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1,520,875 
FRESNO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  463,699 

Bee-S  .  206,773 


850,921  870,326  f>rand  Total  . . .  1,445,429  1,«*31- 

269,071  283,894  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

-  -  Jersey  Joumal-e. . .  495,271  510374 

1,119,992  1,154,220  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

’NE.  IND.  Tribune  (See  note)  696,483  6573*1 

433.089  477,146  Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  condisMw 

887,223  852,051  with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  «■ 

388,129  327,387  tion,  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

-  -  KNOXVILLE,  TBNN. 

1,708,441  1,656,584  Journal-m  .  395,827  «43a 

■H,  TEXAS  News-Sentinel-e  . . .  446,515  3*474! 

261,438  281,998  Journal-S  .  207.389  11^ 

550,538  640.615  -News-Sentinel-S  ...  236,973  1643« 


Grand  ToUl  ...  670,472  696,521 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  _  731,892  816,112 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Poct-Sur  (See  note)  376,513  353,399 

_  Note:  Post  SUr-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Timet-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Po*t-Star-m  only,  it  shown. 

HARBISBDBO.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  600,928  .581,316 

Telegraph-e  .  443,101  400,818 


276,159  288,177  Grand  Total  ...  1,286,704  1,15134! 

- LAWRENCE,  MAiS. 

1,520,875  1,565,041  Tribune  (See  note)  5  1  4.805  45334! 

CAUF.  Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  w* 

463,699  506,314  combination.  Linage  of  one  ««» 

206,773  190,207  (e)  only  is  given. 

-  -  lAMS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 

670,472  696,521  Kxaminer-m  . .  506.991  7)43- 

IND.  Times-m  . . .  r .  487,481  WN* 

731,892  816,112  Herald-Express-e  ..  575,858  JJ**! 

S.  N.  Y.  . .  467,2H 

376,513  353,399  .  422.7“ 

n  in  rnmbin«.  Tltlles-S  .  428,972 


.  r.)tamincr-ra  . . 

Times-m  . . .  ^ .  487,481  W.* 

816,112  Herald-Express-e  ..  575.858  Mj*! 

N'ews-d  .  467,215  Mj-; 

353  399  ‘•'-xatniner-S  .  422.768  jw; 

omS  Ti.nes.S  .  428,972 

edition.  2.889,285  3,*1S3^ 

LOinSVILLB.  KT. 

581.316  Jouraal-m.  535,566  ^ 

Is  ivin.i.s:  &  Si 


1,211,703  1,147,865 


Grand  Total  ...  1,044,029  982,134 

Note:  Newt-e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


Courier  Joumal-S.  421,750 

;.044.029  982,134  .  t-  .  ,  ,  ,«  is**;: 

arries  the  same  ^^fand  Total  ...  1.620,174 

as  the  Patriot-m.  (,Continu*d  tm  p*a*  80) 
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Radio  Lacks  Definite 
ijes  Yardstick 

continued  from  page  9 

increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Mwwaper  advertising,  he  said. 
PtoRrams  are  keyed  to  news- 
paper  copy. 

‘‘Radio  can  never  replace  the 
newspapers,  magazines  and  di¬ 
rect  mail,"  said  Ira  A.  Hirsch- 
mann,  New  York  department 
store  executive  who  is  studying 
the  use  of  television  by  a  group 
of  large  stores.  He  said  he 
hop^  television  would  follow  a 
different  path  than  radio  in  its 
development  and  avoid  “low- 
pade,  least  common  denomin¬ 
ator  programs  ” 

“People  will  look  at  all 
things,”  he  said,  “but  prefer 
the  best.”  .  . 

Differences  on  Television 

Mr.  Hirschmann  described 
television  as  a  form  all  its  own 
and  said  he  was  “amused”  at 
the  attempts  to  translate  radio 
or  the  motion  pictures  into 
video.  Paul  Mowrey,  director 
of  television  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  had  a 
different  slant,  advocating  the 
a^ptation  of  radio  programs 
u  a  way  to  hold  down  the  costs. 

Louis  Tannenbaum.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  asserted  the  retail  stores 
had  been  slow  getting  into  ra¬ 
dio  because  no  one  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  ever  was 
given  exclusive  charge  ol  radio. 
Everybody,  he  said,  was  busy 
with  newspaper  advertising.  But 
that  situation  is  changing,  he 
added,  and  now  television  will 
be  everybody’s  business  in  the 
promotion  department. 

As  one  experienced  in  tele¬ 
vision  advertising,  A.  Craig 
Smith  of  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  raised  the  question  of 
costs,  saying  his  company  now 
spends  $15  per  set  (on  the  basis 
of  5,(XX)  sets  now  in  operation) 
for  its  boxing  shows.  He  also 
commented  on  the  demand  of  an 
announcer’s  union  for  stand-ins 
when  the  show  uses  stars  of  the 
sports  world  for  “living  testi- 
moniab.” 

The  conference  closed  with  a 
plea  by  Lyndon  O.  Brown,  mar¬ 
keting  expert,  to  be  “realistic” 
about  television.  He  criticized 
mme  of  the  notions  the  public 
IS  getting  from  current  mag¬ 
azine  ads,  showing  large-screen 
pictures  and  color.  One  ad,  he 
Mid,  would  make  the  reader 
mink  that  television  will  even 
blow  smoke  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Brown  cited  statistics  from 
a  recent  survey  which  indicate 
tMt  only  3%  of  the  public  would 

willing  to  spend  upwards  of 
$3(W  for  a  television  set,  and  he 
called  attention  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  data  which  indicates  that  a 
television  set  costing  $175  will 
provide  only  a  postcard  size 
screen. 

PMt-war  N.  Y.  Studied 

A  series  of  reports  summing 
up  the  post-war  outlook  for  com¬ 
merce.  industry,  utilities,  finance 
^„s®ientlflc  development  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
«  api^aring  currently  in  the 
«ew  York  Daily  Mirror.  Erwin 
savelson  is  the  writer. 


Fort  Worth  Daily 
Penalized  by  WPB 

Washington,  May  24  —  The 
WPB  has  charged  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram 
with  over-use  of  349.39  tons  of 
newsprint  in  1943  and  1944  and 
ordered  the  publishers.  Carter 
Publications,  Inc.,  to  cut  that 
amount  from  its  normal  paper  > 
consumption  at  the  rate  of  no 
less  than  87.34  tons  in  each 
quarter  of  1945. 

WPB  issued  Consent  Order 
C-334  which  states  that  the  Star 
Telegram  consumed,  in  violation 
of  Order  L-240,  604.3  tons  of 
paper  during  the  last  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  1943  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1944. 

However,  the  WPB  points  out, 
during  the  second  quarter  of 
1944  the  newspaper  “consumed 
255  tons  less  than  its  authorized 
quarter  and  allotments  of  print 
paper.”  The  company  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  apply  this  credit 
against  the  total  over-use  of 
604.39  tons. 

■  i 

Wilmington,  Cal.,  I 

Netvspapers  Merge 

Los  Angeu:s,  May  24 — The ! 
Wilmington  (Cal.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  second  oldest  California 
newspaper,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Wilmington  Frets  and  the 
papers  will  be  merged  June  1 
under  the  name  Wilmington 
Press-Journal,  according  to  Mrs. 
Dortha  M.  Roberts,  publisher  of 
the  Press.  Mrs.  Roberts  said  it 
is  planned  to  sell  the  Journal’s 
equipment,  retaining  only  the 
advertising  and  circulation  ac¬ 
counts  and  good  wllL 

i 

G.  DONOLD  BARTLETT,  45. 

secretary  -  treasurer  of  the 
Chronicle  Printing  Co.,  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Chronicle,  died  May  9. 

John  Rsm  Robertson,  53,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
E.  L.  Ruddy  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the 
last  15  years,  died  May  16.  i 

Robert  Sterling  Yard,  84,  edi-  j 
tor  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  I 
New  York  Herald  for  nine  years 
prior  to  1900  and  later  editor  of 
Century  magazine,  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington  May  18. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Wil-  ' 
SON,  27,  former  reporter  for  the  i 
Rutland  ( Vt. )  Herald,  and  wile  j 
of  Robert  C.  Wilson,  AP  foreign 
correspondent,  died  May  18. 

James  Lewis  Matthews,  74. 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Covina  ( Cal. )  Argus  for  more  i 
than  50  years,  died  May  17.  | 

Thomas  A.  Cook,  63,  INS  horse 
racing  handicapper  for  six  years, 
died  May  22  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish 
American  War. 

Died  in  Service  I 

T/Sgt.  Raymond  St.  John,  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  was  killed 
in  action  Apr.  24  in  Italy  as  a 
member  of  the  First  Armored 
Tank  Divn,  Fifth  Army.  ! 


When  Japanese  searchlisbu  sweep  the  sea,  our  PT  boau  lar  a  smoke  screen.  Here,  as 
on  every  front,  quick  communication  is  vitaL  PT  boats  are  the  miahty  midsets  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  matchina  their  speed  aaainst  the  power  of  bia  auns,  and  their  stioa  is  deadly. 


The  telephone  is 
in  the  thick  of  it 

Wherever  our  men  fight,  there  is  telephone 
equipment  —  the  best  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  needs  of  war  are  still  big  and  our 
telephone  manufacturing  plants  are  con* 
tinning  to  meet  those  needs. 

If  you’re  waiting  for  a  home  telephone, 
it  helps  a  little  to  know  the  reason.  And 
to  know  that  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  make  your  wait  as  short  as  possible. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


194S  1944 

LOWBIX.  MAS8. 

Sun  e  .  438.415  449,386 

MANCHB8TRB.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  388.022  414,191 

Note;  Manchester  Union-ra  and 
Leader-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Union-m  only,  i* 
given. 

MBMPHIB,  TRNN. 

C^ommerc'I  Appeal-m.  724,174  786,008 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  485.501  519.789 

tCommerc'l  Appeal-S  404.858  419,545 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,614,533  1,725,342 

MIAMI,  riA. 

Herald-m  .  804.174  647,738 

Newa*e  .  778,060  673,511 

•Herald-S  .  427,155  358,455 

News-S  .  210,514  192,140 

Grand  ToUl  ...  2.219,903  1.871,844 

MILWAUSU,  WI8. 

Sentine1-m  .  429,850  488,738 

Joumal*e  .  1,265,474  1,362,508 

•Sentinel-S  .  240.047  271,661 

tJoumal-S  .  617,478  598.926 


iContiKHcd  from  page  78) 


Grand  Total  ...  2,552,849  2.721,833 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Trilmne-m  .  511,518  456,637 

Star  Joumal-e  ....  701,344  815,622 

Times-c  .  477,356  416.043, 

Tribune  s  .  412,346  422,314 

Grand  Total  ...  2,102,564  2,110,616 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee.  .  373.359  348,675 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


1945 

NIAOAEA  FALLS,  N. 

Gazette-e  .  648.190 

OARLAND,  CAMP. 
Post-Enquirer-e  ...  461,419 

Tribune-e  .  738,203 

Tribune-S  .  351,171 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1,550,793  1,481,791 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
(>lclahoman-m  ,,,.  515,748  520,553 

Times-e  .  584.516  580,080 

Oklahoman-S  .  290,137  293,746 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,390.401  1,394.379 
OMAHA,  NEB. 

#\Vorld  Herald-e..  602,860  617.779 

W'orld  Heralds...  367,893  355,227 

Grand  T(8al  ...  970,753  973,006 

Note:#  World  Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only 
is  shown. 

PAWTITKKT,  K.  I. 

Times-e  .  641,345  . 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-e  724,653  694,618 

Star-m  .  693,446  639.137 

Journal  Star-S _  274,641  266.291 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,692.740  1,600,046 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
lEvening  Bulletin-e  1,038,173  1,141,756 

Inquirer-m  .  951,934  922.843 

News-e  .  375,068  412.450 

*Record-m  .  689.640  719,555 

Inquirer-S  .  657.509  708,117 

Record  s  .  288,198  307,719 


574,389  I'iunter  I’ress-in.. 


1945 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Slar-e  . 

.  1,127,048 

1,083,239 

PITTBRURGH,  PA. 

Gazette-m  . 

549,120 

523,681 

Post-Gazette-m  . . 

499,757 

513,417 

La  Presse-e  .... 

942,174 

980,962 

Press-e  . 

859,880 

1,063.044 

La  Patrie-e  .... 

.  175,155 

181,840 

Sun-Telegraph-e 

.  534,620 

651,834 

Hcrald-e  . 

136,903 

179,033 

tPress-S  . 

376,321 

488,692 

Standard-S  . 

.  96,140 

141,241 

199,258 

Sun-Telegraph-S 

307,545 

369,626 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2.578.123 

3,086,613 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.227.211 

3,289,254 

PORTLAND.  ORB. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  400,847  424,768 

Sur-m  .  383,304  422,502 

Star  s  .  183,099  182,621 


Grand  ToUl  . . . 

967,250 

1,029,891 

NASHVILLE,  TBNN. 

Banner*e  . 

524,531 

516,765 

Tennessean*m  .... 

520,446 

514,386 

Tfinifssoan-S  . 

389,914 

468,109 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,434.891 

1,499,260 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

SUr-Leilger-m 

478.830 

518.110 

News-e  . 

1,214,324 

1,248,940 

Call-S  . 

247.920 

263,789 

Star- Ledger- S  _ _ 

161,113 

140,071 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,102.087 

2,170,910 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. 

323,066 

294,174 

Register-e  . 

768,741 

759,597 

Register-S  . 

242.796 

234,179 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,334,603 

1,287,950 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

Times  Picayune-in . 

966,612 

1,087,845 

Item-e  . 

790.880 

824,140 

States-c  . 

684,498 

639,882 

Times  Picavune  & 

StaicN-S  . 

530,934 

567.498 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,972,924 

3,119,365 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

913.431 

972,079 

Herald  Tribune-m. 

858,706 

804,874 

NewN-ni  . 

1.018,344 

831.634 

Mirror-m  . 

296,730 

374,958 

Tournal-American-e. 

673,157 

531,842 

Post-e  . 

401,611 

477,188 

Sun*e  . 

841,645 

909,651 

World-Telegram-c  . 

713,582 

777,991 

Times-S  . 

801,286 

942,878 

tHerald  Tribune-S. 

733,158 

796,071 

News-S  . 

5,38,197 

524.397 

Mirror*S  . 

168,455 

204,150 

*Journal-American-S 

343,262 

330,874 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

8,301,564 

8.478,587 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  . 

562,719 

566,601 

Eagle-S  . 

195,165 

215,828 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

757.884 

782,429 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,505,100 

2,728,921 

Oregonian-m  .  564.528  661,762 

Joumal-e  .  586.658  666,954 

Oregonian-S  .  399,985  398.756 

•tJoumal-S  .  350,687  314.962 

Grand  Total  ...  1,901,858  2,042,434 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  203.271  223,166 

PROVIDENCR,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  938,022  1,034,385 

Journal-m  .  458,354  389.293 

Journals  .  346,321  314,244 


Grand  Total  ...  1,742.697 
QUINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot  Ledger-e...  438,253 
RRADINO,  PA. 
Eagle-e  (See  note)  653,169 
Eagle-S  .  78,485 


Grand  Total  ...  731,654  698,295 

Note:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  eilition, 

E,agle-e  only,  is  given. 

RICniMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  .  .  816,980  866,691 

Times  Dispatch-m.  593.057  664.414 

Times  Dispatch-S..  383,371  322,689 

Grand  Total  ...  1.793,408  1,853,794 

ROGHESTEK,  N.  Y. 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-m  859,925  857,748 

Times  Union-e  .  .  .  943,078  919,795 

Dem.  &  Chroniele-.S  506,445  505,966 

Grand  Total  ...  2.309.448  2,283,509 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register- Republic-e.  691,937  663,350 

Star-m  .  466.849  453,317 

Star-S  .  234,762  246,545 

Grand  Total  ...  1,393,548  1,363,212 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


1,227,640  1,239,415 


Globe-Deraocrat-m  . 
Post-I)ispatcli-e  ... 

Star-Time.s-e  . 

tGlohe-l>eniocrat-S . 
Post-Dispatch-S  . . . 


ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


Dispateb-e  . 

602,638 

777,543 

Pioneer  Prcss*S  . , . 

342,121 

310,572 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,357,008 

1,568,577 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TBXA8 

l-ixpress-m . 

544,779 

451,026 

News-e  . 

724,029 

766,174 

Light-e  . 

566,346 

516,745 

Express- S  . 

337,835 

350,789 

*Light-S  . 

293,845 

287,867 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,466.834 

2,372,601 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF, 

Union-m  . 

677,092 

712,368 

566.307 

Tribune-Sun-e  .... 

878,483 

871,308 

Union-S  . 

348,839 

323,123 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,470,721 

1,906,799 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

558,934 

563,942 

Examiner-m  . 

631,651 

658,803 

Call-Bulletin-e  .... 

466,458 

496,039 

News-e  . 

495,423 

545,858 

tChronic!e-S  . 

314,209 

333,721 

'Examiner-S  . 

406,800 

427,455 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,873,475 

3,025,818 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  T. 

Garette-m  . 

642,546 

658,762 

Union  Slar-c  . 

592,467 

578,208 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,235,013 

1,236.970 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

T  ribune-m  . 

483,209 

471,287 

Times-e  . 

614,284 

591,142 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

244,859 

206,337 

Grand  ToUl  _ 

1,342,352 

1,268,766 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m. 

482,214 

643,672 

-Star-e  . 

472,264 

347,756 

Times-e  . 

589,525 

1,018,663 

*Post-Intelligcncer-S 

357,589 

376,662 

Times-S  . 

260,283 

301,318 

Grand  Total  _ 

2,161,875 

2,688,071 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune-e  . 

345,700 

357,057 

Journal-S  . 

161,828 

199,262 

Grand  Total  . . . 

507,528 

556,319 

SOUTH  BEND,  DTD. 

Tril)une-e  . 

682,438 

740,594 

Tribune-S  . 

255,826 

274,471 

(iraiid  Total  . . . 

938,264 

1,015,065 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

-Spokesman-Rev’ w-ra. 

434,443 

377,266 

Chionicle-e  . 

660,774 

614,887 

tSiX)kesman-Rev’w-S 

358,293 

368,543 

Grand  Total  _ 

1,453,510 

1,360,696 

SYRACUSE,  N,  T. 

Herald  Journal-e.. 

870,629 

900,375 

Post  Standard-ra  . . 

489,535 

474,467 

'Herald  .\mer’p-S. 

438,486 

451,923 

Post  Standard-S . . . 

259,243 

260,417 

Grand  Total  _ 

2,057,893 

2,087,182 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

638,525 

600,205 

Times-e  . 

495,610 

425,073 

N'ews-Tribune-S  . . . 

264,048 

268,556 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,398,183 

1,293,834 

TOLEDO, 

,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

291,982 

244,739 

Blade-e  . 

803,009 

804,386 

Tiines-S  . 

346,696 

349,422 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,441,687 

1,398,547 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m... 

754,445 

749,110 

Telegram-e  . 

1,069,261 

1,008,428 

.Star-e  . 

1,071,699 

1,083,701 

Star-w  . 

109.258 

149,959 

Grand  Total  _ 

3,004,663 

2,991,198 

TRENTON,  N.  i. 

Evening  Times-e.. 

618,914 

582,079 

Times-Advertiser-S. 

125,241 

105,450 

Grand  Total  . . . 

744,155 

687,529 

480,462  Tribune-e 


1945 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

.  553.403 


568,577  Grand  Total  ...'  1,308,360  1,344341 
UNION  CITY,  N.  4. 

451,026  Hudson  Dispatch-m  466,857  4St3S 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

acoTBQ  Times-Herald-d  ...  903,897  »4|U2 

;We  .  535,859  HlS 


287,867  i>ost-m  .  866,089  984,154 


Star-e  .  1,281,557  l,327Jli 

•Times-Herald-S  . .  389,366  417JI1 

Post  s  .  351,385  344^ 

tStar-S  .  520,700  Sttjk 

Grand  ToUl  . . .  4,848,953  5,104, H 

WATERBURY,  CONK. 
Republican  Amer. 

(See  note)  .  5  38,558  508357 

Democrat-e  .  272,529  290J02 


Grand  Total  . . . 

985,781 

966.97] 

Note:  Republican 

American  idd  a 

combination  with  American-e. 

one  edition  shown,  Republican-i 

n. 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

Hia 

GROUP 

Mamar'ck  Times-e. 

183,810 

1S83N 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 

385,358 

34221)1 

New  Rochelle  Stand- 

ard  Star-e  . 

526,017 

4»B0 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

181,960 

.  175.4» 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

350,333 

2972S 

Tarrytown  News-e. 

196,916 

I86jr. 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  _ _ 

383,478 

3SS4« 

White  Plains  Disp.-e 

530,376 

4742S 

Peekskill  Star-e  . . 

213,218 

IKM 

Grand  ToUl  . .  ■ 

2,951,466 

2,606,494 

WICHITA 

.  KAN8. 

Beacon-e  . 

673,398 

642217 

Kagle-m  . 

476,495 

422.N1 

Eagle-e  . 

526,054 

494,141 

Beacon-S  . 

367,744 

34i2X 

Eagle-S  . 

248,660 

2172*1 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

2,292,351 

2,1212H 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-m  . 

603,111 

574284 

Gazette  &  Post-e. . . 

694,595 

642271 

Telegram-S  . 

339,056 

334234 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,636,762 

1,541294 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

V’indicator  Teleg.-e 

737,318 

718223 

Vindicator  Teleg.-S 

355,889 

319,1124 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,093,207 

1.037247 

FigiireH  .Supplied 

by  rnblishen 

BRONX,  N.  C.  C. 

1945 

1944 

Home  News-e . 

272,273 

234263 

Home  News-S . 

104,536 

96272 

Grand  Total  .... 

376,809 

330235 

K.VNSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-ra  . 

592,224 

643.082 

Star-e  . 

(.22,927 

644253 

Star-S  . 

506,970 

499247 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

1.722.121 

1.787212 

NE5V  BEDFORD,  5IA88. 

Standard-Times-e  . . 

446,166 

446273 

Standard-Times-S  . 

101,850 

100,954 

820,197  Record  (See  note) 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


548,0  1  6  5472S 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVEKTISDC 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  CORK 
WEEKLY  AND  “THIS  W**»  “ 
APRIL,  lots 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Us'T 
74,022  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Ltaf 


ton  AQveriiser,  v^nicaf^o 
can,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Ni*’ 
Journal-American,  Pittsburgh  .Sun-To*' 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light. 
Herald-American,  Washiiiguiii  Tiao- 
Herald.  . 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKlA  ”  Li.»V 
74,022  and  “CO.MIC  WEEKLY”  UmP 
17.178  lines  in  the  Detroit  Times. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Ltsar 
74,022  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  “• 


Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination  press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mi^ 


348,151  with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one 
532,305  edition,  Record*m  only,  i$  given. 


(iros,  V^lCVCidllU  I  i«liu  _ _ I 

Herald  and  Philadelphia 

(Confmued  on  page  84) 


IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2ft.  iHi 


Surveys  Grocery 
Distribution  In  N.  E. 

continued  from  page  7 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times— .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


England  Market  for  15  different 
products. 

Purpose  of  reproducing  the 
ads  and  pointing  out  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  may  buy  1,000  lines  in 
every  one  of  the  41  newspapers 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,829  is  to 
simplify  planning  and  to  empha¬ 
size  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  building  sales. 

The  charts  also  stress  con¬ 
tinuity.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  one  product.  Soapine, 
there  was  no  New  England  dis¬ 
tribution  information  available 
and  no  newspaper  advertising 
done  in  1938.  Then  began  a 
period  of  steady  progress.  By 
1941  Soapine  had  44^<  distribu¬ 
tion  and  was  using  20,000  lines 
in  12  of  the  41  newspapers.  In 
1943  distribution  was  up  to  .59% 
and  52.000  lines  were  being  ustKl 
in  30  newspapers.  Figures  on 
the  latter  are  not  available  for 
1944,  but  distribution  last  year 
had  mounted  to  77". 

As  the  material  would  indi¬ 
cate.  the  .survey  is  used  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  to  sell  their  space  effec¬ 
tively  to  advertisers  by  showing 
how  much  of  their  distribution 
is  in  the  community  and  by 
helping  those  whose  distribu¬ 
tion  is  light  to  improve  it 
through  informed  preparation  of 
new.spaper  advertising  copy. 

Similarly,  manufacturers  and 
agencies  employ  it  to  schedule 
advertising  more  accurately, 
and.  repeatedly.  Mr.  Glavin  said, 
they  have  increased  both  their 
newspaper  space  and  the  num¬ 
ber  rr  newspapers  used  and 
many  times  they  have  switched 
to  newspapers  from  another 
medium  after  discovering  that 
their  current  advertising  did  not 
parallel  their  distribution. 

A  grocery  product  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  had  not  used  news¬ 
papers  because  he  believed  them 
too  expensive  for  his  budget,  re¬ 
ported  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glavin 
that  the  study  had  led  him  to 
.schedule  60  newspapers  in  the 
market,  including  the  41  Bu¬ 
reau  ones,  and  he  added  that 
it  had  been  of  immeasurable 
help  in  formulating  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  plans  for  _ _ 

the  fall.  Another  manufactur-  TOP  flight  New  Vork  state  weekly 
er,  this  one  already  a  strong 
newspaper  advertiser,  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  initial 
survey  that  in  speaking  before 
an  advertising  club  he  praised  it 
highly  and  since  has  consistently 
used  it  as  his  official  reference 
book  for  his  product. 

Numerous  are  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  who  express  a  de¬ 
sire  for  the  same  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  other  markets  and  for 
other  types  of  products.  With 
the  former  request  Mr.  Glavin 
cannot  of  course,  comply,  but 
he  does  have  definite  intentions 
for  after  the  war  to  increase 
the  scope  of  products  covered 
to  include  other  types  of  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise  in  fields  such  as 
textiles. 

For  the  present,  however,  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  Mr.  Glavin 
will  continue  to  concentrate  on 
the  grocery  field. 


File  American  Hug  must  gu  far  beyond 
Mount  Suribachi  and  Iwo  Jima  to 
achieve  complete  Victory.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  must  fly  over  all  Japan. 
Tben.  and  only  then,  can  tnie  Americans 
cease  tbeir  sacrilice  ...  in  money. 

Ilditorinlly,  in  cartoons,  in  news  features, 
in  news  pbotograpbs.  in  news  from  front¬ 
line  war  coluinnists.  the  newspapers  ot 
our  land  have  fuiitfbt,  side  by  .side,  with 
men  and  women  of  the  services.  They 
have  made  Reality  more  vivid.  Now 
comes  the  drama  of  a  7th  W  nr  Loan: 
the  must  vital  of  all. 

(Jiir  Treasury  De|iartnient  says  of  the 
Press;  “You’ve  kept  the  laitb.”  Hie  men 
who  raised  the  flag  below  are  not  all 
living  .  .  .  the  others  are  giving  tbeir 
Ibnids  of  LII'H  ilsell.  It  is  with  pride 
we  say  that  a  newspa|ier  pbulograpber 
made  ibis  ■niimtrtal  scene  a  Pond  Drive 
trade-mark,  and  that  our  correspondents 
have  spurred  America 
to  a  belt-liglileiiing 

Bond  LAGKRNIiSS. 

Millions  of  Japanese 
to  conquer,  and  mil- 
' lions  upon  millions  of 
still-enslaved  peoples 
to  raise  Iroiii  bondage. 
We  of  the  Newspaper 
World  will  do  our 
part  by  buying  Bunds, 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Keighner  Agency,  XashYille.  Mich. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Kstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

A  ★  WE  SUBMIT  only  individual 
properties  to  fit  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Arthur  \V.  IStypos.  ti23  .Market 
.St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


N«wtfM«r*  For  SaU 


franchises  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
Will  accept  any  reasonable  all  cash 
offer.  Big  money  maker  even  under 
physicial  handicap.  Golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  any  newspaperman.  Box 

1171,  K.ditor  &  Publisher, _ 

A  VERT  FINE  DAILY  offered  for  first 
time.  Desirable  location.  Profitable 
operation.  Required  cash  $30M. 
Terms  easy.  Other  dailies  in  Ky.,  Pa., 
Texas.  Va..  Ill.  and  other  states. 

W,  H.  Olover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 
FIFTY -YEAR-OLD  unopposed  after¬ 
noon  paper,  Alabama  City  of  8,U00. 
Bast  year’s  gross  $‘24,000;  consider¬ 
ably  higher  this  year.  Circulation 
‘2.500  copies  daily.  Price  $35,000. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY,  established 
1910,  county  seat  community  of  ‘20,- 
ooo.  grossing  $30,O00;  all  modern 
equipment.  Price  $‘25,000,  half  down. 

MAY'  BROS.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  Tennessee  coun¬ 
ty-seat  town  of  12,000,  sworn  circula¬ 
tion  6,000.  Owner.  70.  retiring.  Price 
$150,000.  MAY  BROS..  Binghamton, 


EASTERN  TABLOID  DAILY,  city  of 
65.000.  grossing  $6,000  to  $10,000 
monthly,  unusually  complete  modern 
t>lant.  Price  $350,000.  MAY  BROS.. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  N.  E., 
•V.  Y'.  or  Pa.  Write  Box  118‘2.  Editor 

Publisher. _ 

WANT  good  California.  Arizona  week¬ 
ly.  .Must  net  over  $6,000.  No  Broker. 
Box  1193,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechaaical  Eqwy— nt  For  Sal* 


HOE  6  Unit  press  with  double  folders. 
Will  sell  complete  or  divide  into  sep¬ 
arate  Octuple  and  Quadruple  presses. 
4  Deck  single  width  presses  21 H”, 
22%"  and  28-9/16"  cut  off.  Hoe 
superimposed  Unit  Sextuple  press  and 
several  smaller  desirable  presses.  What 
Can  Y'ou  Usel  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 
17  East  42nd  Street.  New  York. _ 


tlasaifled  .Yds  font.  Next  Page 


editor  a 


Mechaaical  Eqnipnat  For  Salo 

CURVED  ROUTING  iiiarhines  for 
'21%"  and  22%"  cut  off.  Hoe  pneu¬ 
matic  atoam  tables,  power  driven,  Hat 
shavers  and  other  (food  standard  stere¬ 
otype  equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co., 
Inc.,  17  Kast  42nd  3t.,  New  York. 

GOSS  2  DECK  "8trai(fhtline"  20 
page  presa,  22  %"  cut-off,  with  stereo¬ 
type  machinery  including  matrix  roller 
and  A.C.  motora.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  400  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

15,  Calif. _ 

1  CIiAV BOURN  Precision  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trols. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
l.’iaft  Cherry  St.,  Phila.  7.  Pa. 
HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Oaa  fired.  Eaay 
caster.  A.C.  er  D  O.  current.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter,  584  South 

Goodman  St..  Rochester  7.  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  SELL  Duplex  Unitubular  Ro¬ 
tary  Combination  Folder — rebuilt,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Address  Box  1111, 
Editor  A  Ptihllsher 

4-GOSS  UNITS  with  AC  drive  and 
stereotype  equipment;  Hoe  3-8-4-5  or 
6  Units.  Writ^  George  Oxford,  Mc¬ 
Call,  Idaho. 


Mecfcnoicel  Esoipwant  Wnfj 

WANTED;  Magatine  Offset  Press  to 
print  same  page  site  as  EAP,  and/or 
8%  X  11  %"  trimmed  page.  4  pp.  of 
cover  in  4  colors.  64  pp.  or  more 
inside  black,  8  nr  more  inside  pages  in 
4  colors.  All  in  one  operation. 
George  0.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut  off  or  dock  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  pricea.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  Publisher 

WANTED  16- page  Web  Newspaper 
Press.  May  consider  24  or  82  page 
press.  Give  full  apeciflcstinna.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
N  7  7  N  Y _ 

Newspaper  Preaa  EAtweeri 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
aaaembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York 

_ Newapeper  Help  W—M _ 

IF  TOU  ABE  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  Circulation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Haip  Wasted — AJuiaisIrative 

PRODUCTION  k  SALES  MANAGER 
For 

BOOK  PUBLISHIMO  HOUSE 

Fine  opportunity  for  experienced 
young  man  to  grow  with  expanding 
middle  west  book  publisher.  Should 
understand  mail  order  selling  as  well 
as  merchandiaing  of  books  through 
jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Knowledge  of  mechanical  and  technical 
fields  desirable.  Box  1077,  Editor  A 
Pnhiisher _ 

TOUNG  MAN,  general  publicity,  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  background,  as  assistant 
director  of  publicity  in  regional  office 
of  outstanding  national  organisation. 
Administrative  experience  essential. 
Box  1114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Help  Waalaj  Grcalafioa _ 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER  small  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Permanent.  Desirable 
community.  Box  1074,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OIBOULATION  PROMOTION  mana¬ 
ger  wanted  by  a  publisher  of  group 
of  business  papers.  Attractive,  per¬ 
manent  position  with  high  potential 
promise  for  experienced  producer. 
Write  Box  1187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WaaUd — AJvartisiag _ 

WE  ABE  LOOKING  for  a  man  who 
likes  small  towns,  around  15,000,  with 
excellent  prospects  for  growth  and 
development  in  Ihe  immediate  post¬ 
war  period.  Wo  want  a  man  who  will 
be  capable  of  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  keep  an  eye  on 
the  business  end  while  the  publisher 
is  looking  after  other  interests,  or  an 
editorial  man  who  ran  handle  that 
department  and  do  likewise  for  the 
business  department.  We  are  in  no 
rush  to  make  a  selection  but  when  we 
do  wo  want  to  be  sure  that  the  man 
chosen  will  become  a  permanent  part 
of  our  organisation  and  community. 
We  have  no  desire  to  dispose  of  any 
portion  of  our  interest  in  this  news¬ 
paper  but  if  the  right  man  comes  along 
and  insists  upon  having  an  interest 
we  would  consider  his  making  an  in¬ 
vestment.  All  replies  considered  con¬ 
fidential.  Prefer  war  veteran.  Box 
1130,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEBTISINa  OPPORTUNITY 
Unusual  present  and  post-war  future 
is  now  open  for  right  man  on  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  newspaper  in  deep- 
south  city  of  100,000.  Prefer  younger 
man  and  one  from  smaller  city.  Ap¬ 
plicant  mnst  be  first  class  in  layout, 
selling,  character,  and  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  No.  1  retail  accounts.  Write  full 
qualifications  to  Box  1140,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  unopposed  Southern  Daily,  town 
of  23.000.  by  publisher  newly  dis¬ 
charged  from  Army  for  serviee  disabil¬ 
ity.  Southern  veteran  preferred  but 
not  mandatory.  $75  minimum  weekly 
guarantee.  Please  give  qualifications, 
etc.  Box  1038.  Editor  A  Pnhiisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  solicitor 
for  permanent  place.  9.000  ABC  Eve¬ 
ning  daily,  good  small  College  town  of 
14,000.  Plenty  of  opportunity  with 
this  progressive,  expanding  organisa¬ 
tion.  Must  have  small  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  be  able  to  make  layouts, 
write  copy,  and  sell.  Write  fully  to 
Guide  A  Tribune.  Fremont.  Nebraska. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  after¬ 
noon  paper.  7,500  A.B.C.  City  of 
16,000  in  New  Jersey.  Must  he  able 
to  write  and  layout  copy.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  permanent,  good  future. 
Our  organisation  contains  many  who 
have  passed  their  25  year  mark.  If 
yon  are  lookinit  for  a  steady  position, 
commnnicate  with  Box  1118,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ALERT  ADV.  SALESMAN,  copy  and 
merchandising  experience.  Prefer  Vet 
under  35;  must  own  auto.  Salary  and 
Comm.  $60  to  $100  week.  Long  es¬ 
tablished  weeklies,  40,000  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Great  post-war  business 
waiting,  present  fields  half-covered. 
Box  145,  Bedford  station,  Detroit  10, 
Michigan. 

ADVERTISING  salesman,  experienced 
in  layont  and  good  prodncer.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  expanding  con¬ 
cern,  $55  per  week  with  commission 
on  increased  bnsiness.  Write  in  full. 
Box  1100.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

FIGHTING  SECOND  in  command 
wanted  for  advertising  staff;  northern 
New  England  afternoon,  aecond  paper 
growing  fast.  Must  be  intrepid  seller 
and  fine  layout  copy  writer.  Box  1067, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  available  as 
top  staff  man  on  outatanding  daily. 
Write,  phone  or  wire  W.  R.  Smith, 
Advertising  manager,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time. 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  opportunity 
for  man  familiar  with  lettering,  lay¬ 
outs,  finished  art.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Large  New  York  City  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  1050,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Htip  Waattd — Editorial _ 

AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  er  out¬ 
door  show  bis  experience;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Help  Whaled — EJitoriai _ 

ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-servlcemen- 
newspapermen :  Reporter  -  editors 

wanted  for  64  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  which 
has  jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABC 
since  1042  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-housing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E's,  most  scrap  in 
U.  S.,  and  no-strike  record.  Swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hunti^  ‘in  yr 
backyard.'  When  yon  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  cheek  in  here — at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  you  can  reimect. 
News  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  Tona- 

wanda,  N.  Y, _ 

COPYRBAOEB,  REPORTER 

Large  Midwest  Daily  can  use  men  srith 
two  to  three  years  of  first  class  ex¬ 
perience  and  proven  ability.  We  want 
young  men  who  are  seeking  now  to 
build  their  futures  with  a  newspaper 
of  outstanding  record. 

Box  1180,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPYREADBRS — Morning  newspaper 
in  Midwest  needs  two  experienced 
copyreaders ;  $69.30  for  five  day,  40 
hour  week.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

COPT  READER  for  six-day  New  York 
morning  sheet,  circulation  80,000.  Sal¬ 
ary  in  line  with  experience,  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime.  Write  full  Par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  1006,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

COPYREADEB  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  IN 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Publisher 
COPYDESK — Competent  copydesk  man 
wanted,  capable  of  handling  slot  or 
rim  on  Morning  daily.  Box  1181, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

DESK  MAN — Large  Conn,  newspaper 
near  N.  Y..  $65  start.  Guild  contract. 
Box  1196.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Experienced  Editor  wanted 
for  daily  newspaper  at  Hobbs,  New 
Mexico.  Town  about  10,000;  good 
climate;  good  working  conditions, 
housing  available,  rent  reasonable. 
Wire  '^omas  G.  Summers,  Publisher, 
Daily  Record,  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 

EDITOR  for  small  Pennsylvania  daily 
newspaper,  who  can  handle  AP  wire, 
make-up,  and  get  out  interesting  paper. 
$55  to  start.  Man  mnst  have  small 
paper  slant.  Box  1112,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MAN  FOB  COPY  DESK  and  utility 
work.  Permanent  with  top  wattes. 
Wire  or  write,  Don  Hoopes,  Managing 
Editor.  Times-Republican,  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  at  once — 
Prise-winning  Illinois  daily,  in  modem, 
progressive  ci.ty  of  8000,  needs  cap¬ 
able  man  to  assume  responsibility  of 
news  and  editorial  department  and 
put  out  good  8  to  16  page  paper.  Full 
staff,  fine  equipment,  complete  plant 
personnel.  Salary  open.  ^11  yourself 
in  first  letter  for  permanent  job.  Pres¬ 
ent  editor  knows  of  this  ad  and  will 
cooperate  to  get  you  started.  Edwards- 
ville  Intelligencer,  117  North  Second 
Street.  Edwardsville,  111. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  capable  handling  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Local  news  on  afternoon 
daily  of  13,000  circulation;  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  good  newsman  wanting 
permanent  position  on  one  of  the 
South’s  best  small  dailies.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  references  as  to  sobriety  and 
reliability,  but  ability  mnst  be  demon¬ 
strated.  Write  or  wire,  stating  quali¬ 
fications  and  availability.  Nat.  0. 
Faulk.  The  Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan,  Ala. 

PUBLICITY  BIAN  for  4-A  advertising 
agency.  Give  personal  data  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  detail.  Employees  know 
of  this  advertisement.  Box  1188,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, 

WITH  ONE  WAR  over,  those  of  yon 
who  don’t  get  to  go  to  the  other  one, 
may  want  to  be  thinking  about  settling 
down  permanently  in  pleasant,  small 
Southern  community.  Need  copy 
reader.  $45.  Prefer  single  man,  also 
reporter  $35.  Man  or  woman,  prefer¬ 
ably  single.  Tell  expeience,  references, 
photo  if  possible,  but  send  nothing  you 
want  returned.  Box  1003,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Help  Waatad — Editorial 

IS  THERE  A  OOMBINAnoi^ 
EDITOR— REPORTER— FEATVIS 
WRITER— PHOTOGRAPHS^ 
COLUMNIST  I 

Who  would  enjoy  producing  a  esa- 
bination  ’’Localised  Time- Life  Styls'' 
weekly  tabloid  publication  is  esa- 
petition  with  a  live  daily!  Ws  rii  • 
36  or  40  page  paper.  Editorial  ■«. 
agement  on  paper  in  mid-westsis  cHr 
under  100,000.  Owners  place  salia 
responsibility,  without  interfcrtsss,  is 
editor.  We  have  progressive  libM 
policy  on  labor  and  government  Ifn 
tough  job,  you’ll  have  to  work  ksid 
but  you  will  enjoy  working  with  ysir 
associates.  Opportunity  for  iktrc  is 
ownership  if  yon  desire.  No  obJectlM 
to  guild  membership — our  shop  k 
union.  Salary  $70  weekly  to  itsit. 
To  save  time — prove  your  ability  mg 
experience  in  first  letter.  Box  1U1 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AN  OLD  established  serviee  joiisti 
needs  an  editorial  assistant  for  t  pa- 
manent  position.  A|iplicant  msst  be 
a  demobilised  Infantry  junior  olm 
who  is  graduate  of  the  OCS  or  other 
Kenning  course  and  who  is  a  vstsru 
of  several  actions  in  an  Infaatry  m> 
ganization.  The  job  calls  for  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  copy  writer  and  general  idi. 
torial  experience.  Physical  disability 
is  no  bar  to  employment.  Reply  to  Bm 
1120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  and  Reporter-Deiksua— 
Need  two  qualified  men  or  women  vbi 
can  assume  responsibility  aid  wrilt 
clean  copy;  jobs  pay  $150  and  (IN 
respectively  for  40  hours.  Writ) 
fully  experience,  references,  eaelot^ 
one  or  two  samples  best  work.  Editw, 
News-Journal,  Daytona  Beach.  FIs. 

REPORTER  —  Experienced,  msla 
wanted  for  daily  newspaper.  Oeacisl 
beat  and  assignments.  10  years'  it- 
perience  in  small  communities  dssirsi 
Should  be  88  or  older.  B.  D.  l-sw 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Santa  Ber 
bara,  California. _ 

REPORTED  WANTED,  general  sews, 
some  sports.  Experienced  and  ability 
to  mix  with  people  considered  nsvi 
sources.  Not  draft  opening.  fiO.H 
weekly.  J.  0.  Phillips,  Borger  Daily 
Herald.  Borger,  Texas. _ 

REPORTER — Girl  or  man.  City  bast: 
some  desk  experience.  Daily  nave 
paper,  five  thousand  circulation.  Ilvt 
on  news  staff.  Burlingame  Advaasi. 
fifteen  miles  from  San  Francisco,  Bar 
lingame,  Calif. 

REPORTER  some  experience,  Bsk. 
for  afternoon  daily  50,000  eircalatias 
in  upstate  New  York.  Write  or  call 
city  editor,  Binghamton  Press,  Blsf- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

REPORTER — Competent  mala  repotkr 
also  qualified  in  rewrite  on  combisa- 
tion  morning-evening  northwest  daily. 
Will  pay  transportation.  Box  IIW, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  —  Sound  all-around  ra- 
porter  capable  of  editing  rsakisf 
Northern  New  Jersey  weekly.  Oead 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Writ) 
or  telephone.  Nutley  Sun.  2-2106. 

REPORTER,  experienced  or  Joarial- 
ism  school  (traduate.  for  aftemooa  ya- 
per,  city  of  11,000.  Good  pool-war 
future.  New  York  State.  Box  lOM- 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  with  some  exporieaao  )• 
morning  paper.  Opportunity  fot^' 
vancement.  Box  10(18,  Editor  A  rth- 
llsher. 

REPORTER  wanted  with  genuine 
ing  ability.  For  Florida  paper,  gw 
experience,  age,  salary.  Box  11*». 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  job  open  for  live 
in  live  city.  The  Republican,  Wstor 
bury.  Conn.  Act  quickly.  _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  afteraeoa 
daily;  good  small  northwest 
proportionate  wages.  Box  1147,  Miter 

A  Pnblisher. _  — 

TOUNG  REPORTER  or  copyrea^ 
now  employed  on  small  daily 
wants  to  move  to  larger  paper, 
dlewesterner  perferred.  Box  H**- 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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gjf  WwttJ— Mach—iol 

."^SAlioN^printer  wanted  for 
ir«rk  and  linotype.  Wil  accept 
.  mftn  onlr.  Wire  or  telephone, 
ISSitr  City  I>»ily  VVorld.  .^.Ibert 
zSjJuniti,  Pnblisher,  Atlantic  City, 

>.  J.  J _ 

^^MurBWCED  PRESSMAN  for  Du- 
S^preat.  paper  <>'  20.000;  city  of 
iiMO'  12  24  pages  daily,  six  days 

^  ■  Permanent  position  under 
able  conditions.  Write  Box  1126, 


Sitnatiou  WuImI — AdaiBisIratiTC 

SEASONED  RADIO  Executive  with 
successful  record  in  broadcasting  and 
newspaper  industry  as  organiaer  and 
administrator.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
programs,  sales,  sales  promotion,  FOO 
procedure,  postwar  FM,  television  and 
facsimile  planning,  budgets,  etc.  Now 
employed.  $15,000  minimum,  plus 
share  of  profits.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Box  1197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


£!«  *  Publisher. 


^  I  AM  lAlOKINO  FOR  A  JOB 
Newspaper  man,  about  to  be  released 

_ _  from  armed  forces,  experienced  in  all 

:^»rP.Wf!ED  man  for  ad  machine  departments.  including  commercial 
j  ITwmpoaition.  Pays  $50  per  ™»'‘*Ke'-ial  post  inland 

^  with  overtime.  Permanent  job  Middle  West,  Mountain  States. 

I  nroducer.  Aberdeen  American-  l-aiinly  man;  44;  unimpeachable  refer- 
*  r  .1  -j —  Cl  n.i,  eiices;  available  for  interview  at  own 

expense.  Box  1138,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Sitaatioaa — GredatioB _ 

CIRCUEATION  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  publisher  to  secure 
services  of  an  aggressive,  industrious 
and  active  circulator.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Can  build  circulation  in  a 
quiet,  dignified  manner  ...  at  low 
cost.  Married,  one  child.  Reasonable 
salary  requirements.  Past  records  ex¬ 
cellent.  Available  thirty  days'  notice. 
Box  1137,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


OIRCDEATION  MANAGER — Now  em¬ 
ployed  desires  position  with  larger 
newspaper.  18  years’  experience  in 
all  types  of  eircnlation,  city  and  coun- 
try.  Specialixing  in  home  delivery. 


Sit— tioM  WaM»*— Eiitfial 

NEWS  EDITOR — Widely  experienced, 
highly  recommended  by  large  medium 
papers,  wants  permanent  spot,  healthy 
western  city;  child  ill.  Box  1194. 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

MANUSCRIPT  CRITIC,  young  woman, 
editorial-newspaper  background  desires 
opportunity  publishing  house,  maga- 
xine,  literary  agency;  productive,  cre¬ 
ative  worker.  Box  1161,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER- BEW RITB  osan.  3H  yrs.’ 
experiencs  trade  papars.  Collsgs  grad 
irj.  opeciBiiiing  in  nome  aeiivery.  ^TU  TimlV 

Msrrief  4P  draft  status,  go  anywhere  ««  Box  9M 


wx  Aberdeen.  S.  Psk. 

QfgEIENCED  combination  pressman 
Iw  3J  page  Hoe  Quad  Press.  Write 
p  0.  Box  71.  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

101  FBESSMAN  for  regular  situation 
.uging  Kluege,  Miehle  Vertical  and 
ilitbls  Horixontal.  No  duration  job. 
p«  work,  anion,  $1.25  hour.  Capital 
.■y  Pxblishing  Co.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

lUCEDIIST  OPERATOR  wanted  for 
ilf.  miehine;  Intertype  model  Q-4. 
hrosssibip  open.  Good  working  con- 
iititai;  forty  hours ;  time  and  one 
iilf.  Top  wages.  Wire  collect.  H.  D. 
.knik,  Pnblisher,  Daily  Gaxette, 
leCook,  Nebraska. _ 


for  desirable  position 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Box  1092,  Edi- 


OENTRAIrMIDWEST  STATES  PUB¬ 
LISHERS 

The  Services  of  circulator  with  years 


Will  go  anywhere  at  — ea.  Box  963. 

Editor  A  Pnbllshor.  _ _ 

REPORTER,  22,  4F,  single.  At  pres¬ 
ent  city  hall  reporter,  features,  mid- 
western  daily,  25,000  circulation, 
wants  change.  Consider  sports. 
Available  middle  June.  Prefer  mid- 


it  WANTED — -Publications  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  Kansas  City  and  territory  by  .  —  . - 

former  representative  just  out  of  the  q  management  experience  on  Central  _ 

Army.  Good  producer  with  excellent  ?*?,*?.*  Papers  and  reputation  for  west  but  will  go  anywhere.  Refer- 

butlding  high  revenue  producing  cir-  “  -  — ...  •  — 

eolation  economically,  are  olFered  for 
permanent  connection  at  fair  salary. 

Now  employed.  Available  in  reason¬ 
able  time.  Box  1151,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


pre-war  record  and  countless  favorable 
contacts  in  Kansas  City  area.  George 
Kelly,  3543  Central,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Valentine  8325. 


_ ^Sitnatiou  Waatail — Advertisinf 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

24  Yrs.  Exp.  as  Adv.  Mgr.  Adv.  Dir.,  .  mrnwmwSrtfT; — ; - x - 

and  imblishers'  assistsnt — newspaper  ADVT»TISING:  layout,  copy,  finished 


Sit— tiou  Waatad — Art 


fields,  10,000  to  100,000  (Midwest). 
Age  45,  married,  legionnaire,  Sound 
knowledge  every  phase  newspaper  op- 
-ration  include  Cir.  Dept.,  national 


[aCHAKICAL  FOREMAN — By  prog- 
Miivi  iftsrnoon  daily  in  North  Caro- 
jii  textile  town  of  25,000;  five  lino- 
lypei,  Ludlow,  average  64  pages  advertising,  business  office'  and  produr- 
leekly  open  shop,  supervise  makeup,  tioii.  Present  position — 8  Yrs.,  ad- 
■ipweseed  in  handling  men;  state  ex-  vertising  director  two  medium  sixed 
periesce,  give  reference,  salary  re-  daily  newspapers — (salary  $5,000). 
(lind.  etc.  Address  Box  1080,  Edi-  Job  must  offer  permanence  and  op¬ 


art.  Long  small  and  met  papers  ex¬ 
perience.  Past  worker.  Box  1134, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


»r  1  PnMHher, 


OFIBATORS  FOR  straight  matter, 
ioor  men.  photo  engravers  and  re- 
perter.  Oood  jobs,  excellent  town. 
IHieii  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Ill. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  one  good  make-up 
3U  for  new  newspaper,  and  one  good 
printer  experienced  in  newspaper 
work.  Write  or  phone  the  Lebanon 
Ereiiinf  Star,  40  North  Sixth  Street, 
Ubnon  Penns.,  phone  3900, _ 

.^OTO-ENORAVER.  Permanent  posi- 
■un.  Oood  pay.  Very  good  working 
mditiOBs.  Write  Waterville  Senti- 
kI,  Witerville,  Maine. 

iHOP  8UPT.  wanted  for  daily  news- 
aper  in  Puerto  Rico.  Excellent  op- 
artsnity.  All-American  Newspaper 
leprexentstives,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
Ive.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fHOROVOHLY  experienced  photo- 
ngriver  on  partnership  basis.  Onar- 
slesd  weekly  drawing  account  of  $80. 
«xi  ehare  of  earnings.  Plant  now 
pertting  profitably.  No  capital  neres- 
ary.  Ideal  place  to  live  in  Western 
Sbltiber''^"**  Box  1031.  Editor  A 


portunity  for  advancement.  Box  1136, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  for  in- 
dustrial  publication  preferably  in  the 
•South.  Advertising,  editorial  and 
subscription  coordination.  Write  full 
details  first  letter.  Only  high  class 
connection  will  be  considered.  Apply 
Box  1165,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Broad  experience,  an  outstanding  rec¬ 
ord  of  accomplishment  and  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Nation’s  leading  Advertising 
executives  should  commend  this  man 
to  publisher  seeking  strong  leader  and 
constructive  business  builder  to  head 
his  Advertising  department.  Good 
reasons  for  desiring  a  change.  Box 
1120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISINO  MANAGER  proven 
ability,  12  years’  experience,  cities 
20,000  and  45,000  population.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $3,500.  Available  two 
weeks’  notice.  Box  1055,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

ADVERTISniG  MANAGER  20  yrs. 
perience,  give  references,  salary  re- 


Sit— tioBs  W— tad — EJitorial 
ABLE  BAANAGING  editor,  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  small  eastern  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  background.  15  years 
editing,  advertising,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Take  full  charge  for  owner 
with  astonishing  results  assured.  Un¬ 
excelled  references  from  top  dailies 
and  celebrities,  39,  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  $50,  plus  commissions.  Box 
1198,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  graduate, 
AB  and  MS  degrees,  covered  City  Hall, 
Courts,  criminal  trials,  general  assign¬ 
ments  in  New  York,  scored  beat  on 
New  York  dailies  on  important  story; 
young  woman,  editor  of  College  paper, 
credentials  from  New  York  Times,  and 
Herald-Tribune  deskmen,  seeks  work 
ns  general  reporter  on  Metropolitan 
or  sub-metropolitan  daily.  Box  1183, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  position 
on  newspapers,  any  location  acceptable. 
Professional  experience  in  reporting, 
editing,  proof  reading,  copy,  make-up 
publicity,  available  June  15.  Box  1184, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  18  years  of  conscien- 


ences.  Box  1135,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER — Experienced.  Employed 
Midwest.  Wants  berth  P.M.  paper 
New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Degree.  Box  1174,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  27,  4F  (heart 
murmur).  Four  years  dailies,  pub¬ 
licity.  Labor,  general,  features.  Avail¬ 
able  October.  Salary  $60.  Box  1122. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  newspaperman,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  available  for  editor,  reporter, 
rewrite,  publicity.  Box  941.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  "a  CHALIENGING 
WRITING  JOB 

for  an  energetic  Chicago  newspaper 
woman.  Reporter,  feature-writer, 
critic,  present  columnist.  Some  agency 
experience.  Personable,  unhampered. 
Go  anywhere.  D.S.  or  abroad.  Box 

1192,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOUNG  woman!  associate  editor, 
popular  roagasine  with  articles  in 
print,  some  experience  publicity,  seeks 
similar  job  wider  opportunities.  Min. 
sal.  $75.00,  Box  1189,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TOUNG  WOMAN  seeks  reporting-edi- 
torial  position.  Trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  news,  features,  re¬ 
search,  heads.  College  graduate  in 
Journalism.  Box  1116,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


experience.  Desires  permanency  with  outstanding  service  to  two  em- 

progressive  daily.  Box  1110,  Editor  has  reason  to  change.  Experi- 

A  Publisher.  tl"*®  covers  everything  in  editorial 

ADVERTISINO  SALESlgXv — department,  including  editorial  writ- 

sL  i^rexSnfe^"^^^moUv;:  l^rkine"' io''b 

_  „  specialty,  financial;  layout,  copy;  mid-  new.n«Mr '**P°"**’*'BtT  on 

community;  climate  high,  dry,  dle-aged.  abstemious.  personaWe;  pre-  Jeraratr  aTeVt  interestTne 
.  send  picture:  references,  fer  New  England;  "take  home”  $65.  “ 

My.  J.  C.  Phillips.  Borger  Box  1190.  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Jorce  in  community  life,  write  or  wire 

raid,  Borger,  Texas!  — for  details  of  a  record  with  many 


^OBBMAN  wanted,  experi- 
iiltrisl  r*“-*^*  Rawing  in- 

iMlthful . 
ffS  weekly.  .. 

^ly  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


Help  WaiUd — Pltotograpliars 


Attention,  South  A  Pacifle  OoastI  plus  features.  Box  1163.  Editor  A 
AvaUahle  on  30  days’  notice  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING.  TOPFLIGHT 

- - -  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  AND  - - - - - 

TOQBAPIlcRs  —  We  have  two  SALESMAN — Thoroughly  capable  pro-  EDITOR,  25  years  all  around  news 

.  experienced  photograph-  dneer.  Copy.  Layouts.  Originate  A  expermnee,  small  town  and  Metropoli- 

P*“*  liberal  car  ■‘ell  special  pages.  Now  permanently  *’  *' 

lew'll  Managing  Editor,  employed  paper  14,000.  Outstanding 

mill  tTet  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.  record.  Desire  permanent  position. 

preferably  larger  paper.  Start  $125 
weekly — and  worth  it  I  Steady.  Sober. 

Married.  Jewish.  Box  1125,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


tan  dailies,  seeks  position  medium 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Available 
■Tune  21.  Box  1175,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wmtd — Public  Relations 

veteran  under  30 1  Like 
f  a  line  cut  from  a 


i»lf  tonet  .  «“t  from  a  __ 

ikuhU  ..  *l"®e*‘P.  honest,  years  on  four  2nd  newspapers  now 

‘  iJb  with  *  »eH  ?t8rter’’t  Want  employed.  Can  handle  jlH  depts.,  sal- 
Mblic  r»l.ii»I!  •°P'2‘Kh‘  advertising-  ary  second  to  good  eastern  location. 
Ilew  *  beautiful  Available  June  15th.  good  references 

“>«»  former  employers.  Box  1191,  Edi- 

IhiMnher? '  *  P«hlisher. 


-?******>  Al— cy  S«rvic« 


Situations — Circulation 


AN  ACTIVE  successful  circulation 

UnoIBs  Boair.  -  manager  with  a  top  flight  record  in 

■tiktud  '^'«t'on.  Plays,  circulation  management  and  growth 

wishes  to  locate  with  a  midwestern 
newspaper.  Box  961,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


■tiketlT  ??**•  Elation,  Plays, 

110  F  7n!k**a*®*’  Bertha  Klaus- 
H  V.  *  New  York  16, 

t  PUiLISHER  for  May  24.  IMS 


EDITORIAL  W  ttlTER^— Long,  satis¬ 
factory  service  dominant  papers.  Trial 
demonstration  my  expense  if  uncon¬ 
vinced.  Box  1058,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— —Experienced, 
widely  informed,  forceful  writer.  Col¬ 
lege.  Box  1176,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

expert  researcher,  10  years 
newspaper  experience,  will  service 
writers  on  all  subjects.  Box  1108. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT— English,  also 
fluent  French,  German,  seeks  position 
with  publisher  four  Summer  months. 
Bo.x  1178,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wautc4 — liocfcuuical 

MAKE-UP  man;  18  years  experience 
afternoon  daily.  Union  card,  working, 
like  change.  Address  Box  998,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MBOHANIOilL  Suporinteadant,  fore¬ 
man — now  with  chain — availablo.  Box 
915,  Editor  A  Publisher  Will  travel. 
PHOTO  EMGRA'v^'  professional  all 
around  man.  Union  member.  Will 
work  open  shop.  Highest  quality  guar¬ 
anteed.  Small  dally  with  good  equip¬ 
ment  preferred.  Box  1164,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

SUPT.-POREMAN,  unsurpassed  back¬ 
ground;  A-1  Mixer-Machinist;  fast 
operator,  all  desire  change,  west  coast 
preferred.  Address  Box  1158,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted  Fltelnn*^^*** 

EXPERIENCED  Photographer-Engrav¬ 
er  needs  permanent  position.  27  yrs. 
old,  4F.  6  yrs.  with  small  papers.  $50. 
Cliff  Hnddleston.  Flippin.  Arkansas. 
mdfddRApmr  for  past  12  years; 
with  some  newspaper  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  news  photographer. 
Ted  Keenan,  1280  Walden  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo  11,  N.  Y. 


Sitnations  Waals4 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  have  the  symbol  A  inserted  ia 
their  Situation  Wanted  advertiseuMnts 
if  desired.  Request  for  this  feature 
should  be  made  when  ordering  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ALONG  with  many  other  Latin 

American  cities,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
rebirth  of  free  journalism.  With 
a  population  slightly  over  200,- 
000  there  are  nine  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  that  city.  In  size,  Cara¬ 
cas  is  even  smaller  than  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  which  maintains 
only  two  dailies,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  less  than  the  Spanish 
population  of  New  York  City. 
We  have  just  returned  after  a 
week  there  attending  the  third 
Inter-American  Press  Congress. 

Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  the 
Venezuelan  tyrant,  died  Dec.  17, 
1935,  and  the  thousands  of  po¬ 
litical  pri.soners  who  had  been 
held  shackled  in  dungeons  for 
as  many  as  15  years  were  freed 
by  the  populace  the  following 
day.  Thus,  this  country  is  a 
new-comer  to  democratic  ways, 
and  after  years  of  oppression  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
many  of  the  so-called  democrats 
are  of  the  left-wing  variety  with 
a  large  segment  of  undisguised 
Communists. 

The  newspaper  staffs  have 
their  .share  of  the  left-wingers 
and  as  in  most  Latin  American 
cities  they  have  a  daily  paper 
as  a  mouthpiece.  In  Caracas,  it 
is  tacitly  understood  that  Ulti¬ 
mas  Noticias  is  the  Communist 
paper 

On  the  other  side,  the  Catholic 
Church  which  is  powerful 
throughout  all  Latin  America 
has  its  own  spokesman  in  a 
daily  paper.  La  Religion,  edited 
by  a  Monsignior. 

*  •  • 

THERE  apparently  is  no  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  in  Venezuela 
and  some  of  the  daily  editions 
run  as  high  as  16  pages.  But 
even  in  a  paper  of  this  size  it  is 
difficult  to  find  much  news. 

Representatives  of  the  leading 
U.  S.  wire  services  will  tell  you 
that  they  feed  thousands  of 
words  per  day  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  news  into  the  offices  of  their 
clients  in  Caracas  and  only 
about  one-tenth  of  it  is  ever 
printed.  A  great  deal  of  space 
is  wasted  in  bad  headline  treat¬ 
ment.  poor  layout  and  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding  of  what 
is  news,  according  to  our  stand¬ 
ards. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  printing  essays,  poems  and 
articles  which  would  never  see 
the  light  of  day  in  a  daily  of  this 
countp^.  But  the  Venezuelans 
explain  that  this  is  a  method  of 
educating  the  people,  which  is 
to  the  newspapers’  credit. 

But  still  a  good  typographical 
expert  who  knows  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  customs,  who  is 
also  a  good  salesman  and  willing 
to  work  sometimes  for  very  little 
reward  ( if  there  is  such  a  man ) , 
might  be  able  to  save  tons  of 
newsprint  for  better  purposes  in 
Caracas.  Some  eiperts  have 
tried  it  and  have  failed  to  over¬ 
come  local  custom  and  inertia. 

Most  of  the  front  pages  of 
Caracas  newspapers  are  devoted 
to  headlines  with  hardly  a  story 
that  is  not  jumped  to  another 


page.  They  look  like  a  typog¬ 
rapher’s  nightmare  with  at 
least  a  dozen  different  type 
faces  assaulting  your  eye.  Two, 
three  and  four-column  heads 
are  mixed  in  together  with  an 
eight-column  streamer  and  sev¬ 
eral  one  column  heads  with  no 
planning  at  all.  ’The  result  is 
"no  news.” 

The  mistreatment  of  news  is 
prevalent.  One  glaring  example 
during  our  week  there  was  an 
eight-column  headline  screaming 
that  Japan  had  offered  to  sur¬ 
render.  With  a  lead-off  like 
that,  even  after  reading  the  story 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
only  amounted  to  a  “peace 
feeler”  via  Moscow. 

As  a  result,  most  Americans 
there  are  pretty  much  out  of 
contact  with  the  actual  news  of 
the  world  until  they  return  to 
the  States. 

*  *  * 

ONE  explanation  for  Caracas 

journalism  as  it  is  today  may 
be  the  fact  that  reporters  and 
desk  men  are  paid  very  little.  A 
reporters’  guild  is  struggling  to 
correct  this  situation  and  may 
eventually  succeed  but  right  now 
a  preponderance  of  the  reporters 
are  young  and  inexperienced 
youths,  who  appear  to  be  still 
in  .school  or  just  out  of  school. 
Some  of  them  earn  as  little  as  30 
Bolivars  per  week,  or  about  10 
American  dollars.  In  a  city 
where  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
second  only  to  Chungking, 
China,  that  is  not  much.  Some 
Venezuelans  go  so  far  as  to  say 
Caracas  is  the  most  expensive 
city  in  the  world  in  which  to 
live. 

It  is  onlv  fair  to  add  that  two 
or  three  of  the  newspapers  make 
sizable  profits  each  year  and 
support  some  very  able  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  women.  Some  of 
the  editors  and  reporters  present 
at  the  Press  Congress  “know 
their  way  around.”  as  the  say¬ 
ing  goes. 

Also,  it  is  understood  that 
El  Universal,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  dailies 
( circulation  figures  are  unre¬ 
liable  for  most  of  the  papers)  is 
planning  to  build  a  new  plant 
in  the  near  future. 

Caracas  journalism  is  by  no 
means  in  the  doldrums.  Com¬ 
petition  is  keen,  in  spite  of  many 
faults  under  our  standards,  and 
many  improvements  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  seen  in  the  next 
few  years. 

*  •  • 

A  SIGHT  that  amuses  most  visi-' 

tors  from  the  States  is  the 
hordes  of  cameramen  that  attend 
almost  every  public  function. 
Every  size  and  shape  of  camera 
is  used  and  flash  bulbs  are  shot 
indiscriminately.  There  is  the 
usual  photographing  of  speakers 
and  presiding  officers  but  most 
of  the  shots  of  those  attending 
are  of  the  “shot  at  dawn”  va¬ 
riety  with  at  least  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  in  each  picture  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  identify  them.  At 
least  twice  Gene  Mirovitch  of 
the  Linotype  Company  was  iden- 


Tripp,  Little  Laud 
Press  Support 

Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the 
Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
and  George  S.  Little,  special 
newspaper  consultant  to  the 
Treasury's  War  Finance  Divis¬ 
ion,  have  issued  the  following 
joint  statement  in  connection 
with  Seventh  War  Loan  activ¬ 
ity: 

”We  are  greatly  pleased  at 
the  outstanding  job  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  are  doing, 
not  only  with  sponsored  adver¬ 
tising,  but  also  with  their 
news  and  editorial  support  of 
the  current  War  Loan  Drive." 


tified  as  Bill  Carney  of  the  New 
York  Times — and  most  of  us 
strongly  suspected  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  paper  merely  picked  up  the 
error  of  the  first. 

One  of  the  local  journalistic 
customs  is  that  all  the  photog¬ 
raphers  rush  for  the  food  and 
drinks  before,  during  and  after 
taking  pictures  at  public  func¬ 
tions — and  these  parties  were 
numerous  for  the  delegates  to 
the  Press  Congress. 

Whether  it  was  the  drinks,  bad 
cameras,  poor  photo-engraving 
or  just  poor  photography,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  would  search  the  nine 
dailies  after  having  their  picture 
taken  several  times  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  and  rarely  find  one 
of  them  used,  and  if  it  was 
printed  the  reproduction  left  a 
blur  of  faces  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish. 

«  *  * 

THESE  are  a  few  of  the  bad 

points  on  newspapering  in  Ca¬ 
racas.  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
contemptuous  or  overly  critical. 
The  Venezuelans  treated  the 
delegates  to  the  Press  Congress 
like  kings  and  came  near  to  do¬ 
ing  permanent  injury  by  con¬ 
stant  entertaining.  There  are 
many  hard  working,  well  mean¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  and  women 
there  who  are  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  their  newspapers  and  the 
position  of  newspaper  workers. 
Considering  that  they  have  had 
only  10  years  of  real  freedom  in 
which  to  work  many  of  their 
faults  can  be  forgiven  with  the 
realization  that  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  might  not  have  been  able  to 
do  much  better  under  the  same 
circumstance. 


Rukeyser  Advocotei 
'Concept  Advertianq 

Chicago,  May  24--AdIL 
ing’s  new  role  in  a  chamZ 
world  was  described 
cept  advertising”  that  selliidi 
which  strengthen  the  foiS 
tions  of  the  American  mb. 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyii  ^ 
ternational  News  Service  lioft 
cial  writer,  told  members  of  tk 
Chicago  Federated  Advertiiai 
Club  here  today.  ^ 

Such  advertising  calb  for  i 
new  type  of  copywriter,  who 
not  only  understands  pubtt 
psychology  but  also  has  a  ptr^ 
trating  knowledge  of  the  Aaw- 
ican  economic  system  and  tk 
ability  to  interpret  that  syitei 
understandably,  .said  Rukeyser 

E.  David  Zipprodt,  vice-prea- 
dent  of  Zipprodt,  Inc.,  wu 
elected  president  of  the  chi, 
succeeding  M.  Glen  Miller,  he^ 
of  the  advertising  agency  b^l^ 
ing  his  name. 

■ 

Files  Second  Suit 
Against  Knoxville  Ddy 

Knoxville.  Tenn.,  May  21- 
Councilman-Grocer  Cas  Wilher 
filed  in  Circuit  Court  the  dec 
laration  to  his  second  $100.m 
libel  suit  against  the  Knonille 
Journal. 

He  named  as  defendanb  Bo; 
N.  Lotspeich.  publisher;  Guy  L 
Smith,  editor,  and  Tom  Anto- 
son,  sports  editor,  and  based  the 
suit  on  articles  by  Anderson  ip- 
pearing  Mar.  16  and  17, 1944, 


April  Linage 

Continued  from  pagtK 


“COMIC  W’EEKLV”  Linage  »19i 
lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Uir 
77,022  and  "COMIC  WEEKLr  Liup 

20.993  lines  in  the  Los  .\ngelei  tat 
iner,  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Liar 

76.622  and  “COMIC  WEEKLr  limp 

20.993  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  letelli 
gencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Uip 

76.622  lines  in  the  Portland  Orepnar 
t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  41,401  lino 

is  included  in  the  Sunday  figtira  o(  tht 
following  papers :  Atlanta  Conilittititm 
llaltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  Xem  I 
.\ge  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Oacimt 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Pal¬ 
las  N'ews,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis 
.‘'tar,  .Memphis  Commercial  .Xpipeal,  MU 
waukee  Journal,  New  York  Herald-Tiil)- 
une,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louil  flohe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  31,412  lino 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  N'ews  and  M- 
.idelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  41,756  liaei 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland 
.Toumal,  San  Francisco  Chronkle  and 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

SPLIT-RUN  LINAGE-ChicagoTri 
uiie-m.  221,952;  S,  105.686.  New  Yort 
News-m,  323.359:  S.  116,127;  Journal 
American-e,  206,116;  S.  68.090;  Minw 
in,  7,463. 


Winged  Questions  from  Far  Pisco 

Members  of  the  armed  forces,  in  the  Piok 
and  in  Europe,  with  difficult  questions  to  hi* 
answered,  write  to  their  home  newspapers  to 
argument-settling  problems.  Many  pipck 
featuring  The  Haskin  Information  Servift 
316  Eye  St,  N.  E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C,  «* 
display  special  heads  over  such  questions' 
and  find  the  idea  very  popular. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (141,294  M&jl 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Hu* 
Service. 
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SEMPER  FtDELiS 

DEPEIVDABILITY  when  the  VERSATILITY  when  more  than 
importance  of  results  means  every-  single  purpose  assures  the  plus  factor 
thing — that’s  Linotype;  in  production — that’s  Linotype,  too. 

CAPACITY  when  a  margin  of  BLUE  STREAK  Linotypes  pos- 
safety  means  truly  successful  per-  sess  and  owners  and  operators  alike 
fonnance — that’s  Linotype;  rely  upon  these  important  requisites. 

Li  NOTYPE  B  ROO  KLY  N 

**Fighting  Jor  the  Right,  to  see  the  dawn  of  Peace”— Buy  Bonds! 


Mated  ta  U.  8.  iL. 


Linotype  fiodonl  Family 


with  no  rose-tinted  glosses  needed! 


ing  establishments  will  resume  their 
peacetime  trades  and  employment  levels 
within  sixty  days  after  war  work  is 
abandoned.  Several  are  planning  ex¬ 
pansions  and  increased  employment. 
Major  retailers,  generally,  are  planning 
on  expansion  and  increased  employ¬ 
ment. 

POSTWAR  BUILDING  IN  COLUMBUS 

There  exists  in  metropolitan  Columbus 
a  potential  demand  for  20,000  new 
homes  within  five  years  following  Vic¬ 
tory,  according  to  a  careful  survey  made 
A  picture  of  anticipated  postwar  em-  by  the  Columbus  Housing  Committee, 
ployment  conditions  in  Columbus  is  This  one  field  alone  will  absorb  thou- 
presented  in  a  unique  booklet  by  the  sands  of  building  trades  workers. 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development.  The 
compilation  shows,  among  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  that  there  will  be  182,331 
gainfully  employed  here  VE  plus  1  (dur¬ 
ing  the  year  following  the  end  of  the 
European  war),  and  172,258  gainfully 
employed  VJ  plus  1  (during  the  year 
following  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war). 

For  1939  the  local  gainfully  employed 
figure  was  172,258. 


It  has  never  been  necessary  to  color  the 
economic  value  and  importance  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  market  to  make  its 
solid  worth  attractive  to  advertisers. 

That  fact  is  again  emphasized  in  re¬ 
cently  completed  studies  to  appraise  the 
postwar  opportunities  in  Columbus, 
which  shows  that  after  Victory,  as  before 
and  during  the  war,  Columbus  will  be 
one  of  America's  richest  and  most  stable 
markets. 


Suburban  Area  shows  that  families 
who  read  ONLY  the  Citizen,  in  the 
evening,  control  retail  sales  equal  to 
31%  of  the  total  annual  retail  volume 
in  Columbus. 

FREE  COPIES  OF  THESE  STUDIES 

will  he  mailed  to  advertisers  interested 
in  getting  maxiinuin  profitable  results 
from  their  advertising  in  the  Columbus 
Market  NOW,  an«l  POSTWAR. 


POSTWAR  CONVERSION  AND 
EXPANSION 

A  survey  made  by  the  Columbus  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  Columbus’  465  manufactur- 
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